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THE EDITORS FORUM 


Ye 
YEAR of extremely interesting developments carried on simultaneously and with a common under- 
is begun for the architectural profession. The standing of the results being worked for. A better 

country is now turning to the building up of peace-time mutual appreciation of the work of the architect and 

activities and much of the readjusting that will take engineer must be developed. This journal has in its 
place in the next few months will have an important editorial program always afforded а generous measure 
bearing on the work of the profession. Constructive of space to construction problems, but during this 
thought and action are needed to make this period of year more space and greater emphasis will be placed 
readjustment as brief as possible; well considered upon architectural engineering than in any previous 
optimism and confidence in its successful outcome year. The newest developments in steel and concrete 
must characterize the work of those in positions of construction, fireproofing methods, economical use of 
influence. Architects hold this position in the building materials and standardization plans leading to greater 
world and, because of the basic nature of the building efficiency in the construction and use of buildings will 
industry, they should expend their whole energy in Бе considered in an ample and authoritative manner. 

bringing about its speedy rehabilitation. To count This work is begun in this issue in the article by N. A. 

as a compelling force this action should be reinforced Richards, treating of steel framing in long-span соп- 

by a unity of purpose and a definite conception of the struction, illustrated from drawings especially made. 
profession's rightful province. Unfortunately there 

are many opinions expressed today on the proper func- HE complexity of the architect's duties further 

tions of architects that differ widely from one another, calls for an efficient business organization for the 

some of great merit, others of little or none. Under- transaction of financial dealings with clients and con- 
lying them all there is, however, a strong conviction tractors. In recent issues we have described in con- 
that the influence of architects should be increased siderable detail the systems that have been evolved 
and that their position in relation to the commercial in a number of representative offices, where a large 
world should be strengthened. With this thought we volume of work is done each year. In this issue we are 


ix^ 


wholly agree, and it is our aim to render as large a able to present a special report of a system of account- | 


service as we are able in crystalizing present-day ing, prepared by accounting specialists for the Michigan 
opinions, in the hope of seeing these results take place. Society of Architects, that is intended to serve alike the 
We have no interest in adverse criticism when it is small or large office with minor modifications. It is 
of the mere fault-finding genre. Such expressions are important to know on what kind of commission there 
destructive and serve no useful purpose, and often is loss or profit, so that proper fees for different work 
do infinite harm. Constructive aid is only given by a may be determined, and in securing accurate data, 
clear analysis of conditions as they exist, showing by there is no more valuable aid than systematic ac- 
careful reasoning where faults occur and offering new counting. 
methods designed to overcome them. Such is the 
character of the series of papers, “The Architect of HERE will be no less attention given in THE 
the Future,” the first of which is published in this num- Forum to architectural design than in the past; 
ber. The others will appear in consecutive issues and in fact, greater efforts will be made to present well 
consider in detail the following points of vital interest: written and illustrated articles on architectural prec- 
The architect as a business man; sales organization in edent and the development of style. In announcing 
an architect's office; personal supervision of building a wider range of subject matter, its editors do not 
construction, by the architect; architects and finance forget that the profession of architecture is fundament- 
and architects and advertising. ally concerned with the creation of beautiful buildings, 
and its particular province, the harmonizing of utili- 
ODERN practice of architecture has become an tarian demands with beauty and giving orderly arrange- 
infinitely complex application of many sciences, in ment to practical requirements. These marks of the 
addition to the art of planning and designing buildings profession are basic and unchanging, but today’s 
of beauty. Present indications are that architectural developments in the business world and in the agencies 
practice will be carried on through well co-ordinated through which the architect secures his results are 
office organizations that will embrace in themselves, necessitating the assumption of additional duties by 
the varying talent needed to consider properly all the profession in order that its primary objects may be 
building problems. Design and construction, the realized, and it is the broader field of architectural 
latter involving engineering science, are so inter- practice thereby created that THE ARCHITECTURAL 
dependent that to insure the best results they must be — FORUM aims to serve. 
17 
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LINOTIL 


“The Floor That's Built to Fit the Room" 


This smart pattern in the sun parlor of Mr. John Clemson's home, Portland, Oregon, is composed of large red squares, 
small light green squares, white oblongs and dark green interlining strips. 


Strengthening Professional Prestige 


EPUTATION is the basis upon which the competence of architects is usually judged 
by prospective clients. Should not, therefore, a measure of prudence be exercised in 
the use of materials which aid in drawing favorable attention to work performed? 

In the upbuilding of prestige, Linotile serves a definite purpose. It answers the need for 
a material out of which can be built floors of strikingly distinctive character. 

With Linotile floors specified, the architect at once ensures for himself and his client wide 
latitude in the selection of appropriate designs; the eleven beautiful colors and various shapes 
and sizes in which it is made render it easy to create special floors suited to individual condi- 
tions, requirements and tastes. 

A convincing piece of evidence of the merits of Linotile from an owner's viewpoint is 
found in this letter from Mr. Morris E. Berney, of Fort Worth, Texas: 


“A great many people have asked me what kind of floor it is, and where I got it, 
as it seems to have attracted considerable attention on the part of those who had never 
seen it before, and if you get any inquiries, you may attribute some of them to people 
who have seen the floor in my house." 


If you would like to have them, we shall be glad to send you a sample of 
Linotile and а copy of the handsomely illustrated book **Linotile Floors." 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company. е a E 
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The Architect of the Future 


Part I 
By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Editors Note.—This 15 the first of a series of 
articles dealing with practical subjects which are to 
prove important factors in the development and admin- 
istration of the architect's office during the reconstruc- 
tion period. Here the profession of architecture and 
American practice during past years is given the acid 
test of business logic. Contrary to the usual custom, 
however, the writer not only defines problems and con- 
ditions which are confronting the architect today, but 
offers logical solutions of such problems. Mr. Taylor 
is Project Engineer in the office of Mann Ф Mac Neille, 
Architects and Construction Engineers, of New York. 


N common with all great national and interna- 
tional disturbances, the world war has shaken 
the very foundations of the economic structure 

of the United States to which industrial, commercial 
and social activities have contributed gradual devel- 
opment during many past years. The pressure of 
war conditions has quickened these contributions. 
Even as each day has added pages to the military 
and geographical records of the world, so history 
has been made overnight in the fields of production 
and transportation. Precedents were swept aside 
by emergency. Unheard-of sums of money have 
passed in the greatest financial transactions of the 
ages. Building projects, which in ordinary times 
would receive weeks of study and take months for 
construction, have been planned in days and built in 
weeks. So in the office of the architect history has 
been made and a future of unlimited possibilities is 
promised to those of the profession who may wisely 
combine artistic temperament with practical business 
administration. In these few words we have an 
indication of past failure, a definition of true service, 
and a premonition of future success. 

We now enter the period of reconstruction, a 
period of vital significance to the architect, in that 
he has at last been brought squarely face to face 
with important issues bearing upon the future of 
his profession. If he has done war work, a pace 
never before equalled has been set in his office. His 
is a more efficient force, no longer accustomed to the 
easy-going methods of production employed in past 
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years, and eager for continued activity. The office 
of the architect who has had no war work has been 
generally idle. Some have closed their doors to 
wait for better conditions. All are eager for new 
work. Many, of receptive minds, sense a change — 
a new development in professional activities con- 
nected with the building profession. On many 
tongues in architectural circles are the terms “ im- 
proved service,” “ better relations with the clients,” 
" antique ethics " and others of equal significance. 
Warnings, too, are being sounded by the ultra-con- 
servative, among which one of the favorites (which 
serves to sum them up) is “ Avoid Bolshevism in the 
profession." Truly an interesting condition which 
proves that the architects have a reconstruction 
problem of their own and one of great import. 

The opinion is unanimous that a tremendous 
volume of building oonstruction is to be carried out 
in the United States during the next decade. The 
country was certainly underbuilt at the time our 
entrance into the war stopped all non-war construc- 
tion. The need for buildings of various types 
expressed in many sections of the country consti- 
tutes logical proof that an active period for the archi- 
tect may be expected. It is significant and impor- 
tant to note, however, the fact that the architect 
will not be able to get and hold business on the old 
basis. Increased national interest in thrift, economy 
and efficiency is to be directly reflected in building 
investment. The client will demand real service 
and efficiency of purpose in the design and construc- 
tion of buildings of any type. Logically, the most 
successful offices will be those organized and prepared 
to render such service and to administer the expend- 
iture of the client's funds in a businesslike and 
efficient manner. 

During the war period there have been many 
complaints to the effect that the profession of archi- 
tecture has not been credited or recognized by the 
Federal Government. The average architect com- 
plains that he has not had a fair share of war work. 
On the surface it might appear that there has been 
some ground for contention in this respect. If, 
however, we fairly apply the old law of cause and 
effect in analyzing this situation, we come to the 
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certain and unbiased determination that if there 
has been a lack of appreciation of the architects’ 
ability it is none other than the fault of the archi- 
tectural profession that such a condition exists. 

Some months ago the writer was told the expe- 
rience of an architect of good reputation who had been 
forced through lack of work to give up his office. He 
decided to visit Washington and apply for a Govern- 
ment position where his training and experience 
would make him a useful unit in war activity. Asan 
architect, he did not get far and from a friendly source 
he received the following advice: 

“ Don’t say you are an architect when you apply 
for work here. Say you are a construction expert 
or a structural engineer.” е 

Briefly, he followed the advice and іп two days 
was at work. The relation of this experience is 
purely incidental, but it has peculiar significance 
as an indication of the popular state of mind in regard 
to the architectural profession, of which there have 
been too many similar indications in the past few 
years. It 15 a sad fact that to the layman client 
architectural services constitute an evil (and an 
expense) to be endured, rather than a valuable service 
to make certain the efficient and economical carrying 
out of a business project involving building construc- 
tion and design. 

In the Orient there is in common circulation in 
several languages a proverb which, freely translated, 
has application to the present-day case of the archi- 
tect. It is as follows: “Не who meets failure has 
never met himself.” Perhaps if we of the architec- 
tural profession will pause long enough to ‘ meet 
ourselves ” we shall be better able to solve correctly 
the problems which face us during the reconstruction 
period in America. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that all statements 
which may be made in these articles will be accepted 
as emanating from a sincere desire to be of construc- 
tive service in helping to place the profession upon 
a sound and prosperous basis through the recori- 
struction period and during the years to come — a 
desire to establish better understanding and mutual 
respect between the buyers and sellers of architectural 
services — to assist in maintaining the traditions 
and safeguarding the future of one of the finest and 
most valuable professions contributing so largely 
to the success of our social and economic development. 

If we admit weakness in the present situation, 
if we find difficulty in convincing the prospective 
client оҒ the value of professional services — if we 
come in contact with well founded criticism (and 
there are few of us who do not), we certainly must 
admit an element of failure in the past. Wherein, 
then, has the average architect and the profession 
failed? 

Primarily, too much stress has been laid upon 
professionalism and too little attention given to the 
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practical business aspect of architecture as an applied 
science. We have at times heard statements to the 
effect that our schools are to blame for this condi- 
tion. Certainly in the schools the artistic tempera- 
ment, noted in all its phases for unbusinesslike qual- 
ities, is highly developed. But we must not overlook 
nor belittle the importance of this element. The 
creative designer will always play an important part 
in architectural work. Nowhere is there better 
evidence of the admonition against the serving of 
two masters by one man. Ages have proven that 
the artist cannot be the business man. Therefore 
the schools are not at fault in this respect. The 
fault lies in the organization of the architect's office! 

To effect the desired combination of art, engi- 
neering and business we must bring together the 
artist, the engineer and the business man. In no 
other manner can the problem be successfully solved, 
the inter-relation of these activities is too close. If 
he is to have continued success the architect can no 
longer hide his weaknesses in dim cathedral light, 
nor can he disguise a short-sighted business policy 
behind a mask of “ professional ethics!” 

World business has recently received a most severe 
shaking-up and the predominant fact that has been 
brought to light is that great victories have been 
achieved by the application of sound business prin- 
ciples to every art of war and commerce. 

Owing to the lack of a sound and clearly deter- 
mined business policy, and in many cases directly 
due to the inability to render true service from the 
business viewpoint, it has been difficult for the archi- 
tect to maintain cordial relations with his client. 
He has failed to appreciate the client's viewpoint 
and has often given him a building designed for special 
service which has not proven efficient. Misunder- 
standings and disagreements, easily avoidable, have 
arisen because of failure to keep the client properly 
advised of the progress of the work. The architect, 
as agent of the owner, has in many cases administered 
funds in an uneconomical manner, which sooner or 
later has come to the client's attention. 

Reverting for a moment to the parlance of the 
salesman, an architectural “job " is peculiar in that 
if properly handled it must be '' sold " no less than 
three times to the client: once in the first contact, 
when the architect is retained to make plans and 
sketches; again, when working drawings, quantities 
and final estimates are complete; and lastly, when 
the building is finished. Many clients have been 
dissatisfied because they have not been made to 
understand the buildings built for them. Details 
to which they take exception become acceptable on 
explanation. In many cases the architect is too 
prone to forget a building when it is finished unless 
called back by some conplaint of the owner or tenant. 
A highly important factor toward success is to keep 
in touch with finished work. Many complaints and 
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failures are the result of poor management and main- 
tenance, rather than the fault of design or construc- 
tion, but the architect is invariably blamed unless 
he is on the ground to defend himself. 

There are those who will say that the maintenance 
of a business organization inan architect’s office, for 
the purpose of meeting these conditions, is unethical 
and consequently, unprofessional. We are interested 
in referring such critics to that present-day source 
of artistic inspiration, the country where we send 
our young architects for finished training at L’Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. In France it is quite usual for an 
architect who designs an apartment house to continue 
in charge of the building after it is completed, collect- 
ing rents, managing repairs and carrying on the busi- 
ness of the building as the owner's agent. In this 
manner the canny investor insures efficient study of 
his problem, resulting in a design which will bring 
the maximum of return on his investment. 

We are notradically suggesting that the architect 
take over the activities and emoluments of the realty 
manager, but it is certain that by establishing and 
maintaining a closer relationship with the finished 
job the number of dissatisfied clients can be materially 
reduced and office reputation will gain apace. 

Conditions seem to indicate that the progressive 
architectural office shall not be a one-man activity. 
As time passes, less dependency can be placed on 
getting work through personal friendship and influ- 
ence. Better results are being demanded and repu- 
tation is to be built on performance. Large con- 
tracting firms are rapidly assuming the position of 
competitors for the complete design and construction 
of buildings. In such offices architectural depart- 
ments are being formed and the legitimate field of 
the profession is invaded. The only protection 
against such activity is the creation of an organization 
which is capable of rendering a complete and eco- 
nomical service to the owner. 

In view of these facts it can readily be seen that 
the architect's organization is to embrace several 
important activities. These will be touched upon 
but briefly in this article but in following articles 
their function, methods and personnel will be con- 
sidered in detail. : 

First, it must be realized that architecture has 
passed the stage of merely supplying a demand or 
satisfying a need. It has reached the point where 
by constructive reasoning a demand may be created. 
This function of the office involves imagination, 
practical knowledge of business procedure and 
ability to convince a prospective client of the feasa- 
bility of a business proposition involving building 
construction. It requires powers of organization 
and the definite ability to create a project, finance 
it and sell the idea to a prospective client. Some few 
architects have for years successfully built up their 
business on this basis, but the average architect waits 
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until the preliminaries are complete and then steps 
in with many others to ask for the work. 

Salesmanship of no mean ability is required to 
keep the office busy. Why should we scout the 
theory of a sales department in an architect’s office, 
when this activity is continually being carried on. 
The only difference between the selling of real estate 
and the selling of architectural service is that in the 
first case the work of selling is well organized and 
efficient while in the architect's office it is carried 
on spasmodically and in a haphazard manner. The 
ethics of salesmanship and the ethics of architecture 
are compatible and may well be combined by the 
architect without loss of dignity or professional 
standing. 

On the mooted question of architectural adver- 
tising, carried out in a dignified manner, we take a 
most positive stand. The architect who has real 
service to sell should advertise that fact. We need 
not dwell on recent action, which has been taken by 
the American Institute of Architects in removing 
restrictions on advertising by its members. We 
need but consider facts. In every case where the 
architect has had an opportunity to get publicity 
by having photographs and drawings published 
under his name he has hastened to accept. The 
architect insists almost invaribly that when the 
manufacturer of face-brick or tile or steel illustrates 
an advertisement with one of his buildings that his 
name shall be shown as architect. This is called 
trade courtesy and is done as a matter of policy, 
but behind the act is the architect's demand for 
publicity — a legitimate demand. One of the world’s 
greatest advertising experts has but recently stated 
that the reason the architect does not advertise is 
because he does not wish to bear the expense. If 
this be true, are we not here masking an unbusiness- 
like policy with a cloak of antedated ethics? 

In a discussion of the subject of publicity it might 
be well to emphasize the fact that as an organized 
profession architects have not been active in informing 
the public as to the exact nature of their work and 
the value of their services. No other collective busi- 
ness activity, entrusted with the expenditure of vast 
sums of money in commercial activities, has been 
so backward in public education. Little has been 
done to warn the public against the inefficient or 
unscrupulous architect who in many cases has con- 
tributed effectually against his profession. In gen- 
eral, and particularly through current opinion, the 
mistakes of the architect receive more publicity 
than his many successful accomplishments. Col- 
lective advertising, not of the individual but of the 
profession, has possibilities which in other fields 
have proven strong weapons of defense. 

Another fact which the architect often overlooks 
is that the client has no opportunity to realize how 
much work is really done for the money he spends. 
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He has no conception, for instance, of the time and 
thought required in making sketch plans. To the 
average mind a plan is a plan, nothing more. The 
average impression is that the plans and sketches 
of a building are worked out speedily and with little 
effort. Here again is an opportunity of establishing 
better relations with the client by more careful and 
detailed explanation, not only of the reasons for this 
particular design but of various other ideas tried 
and found wanting. 

Much time and money are wasted by impractical 
office administration. In the first place, it should 
be realized that time spent with the client in fully 
determining his wishes and ideas will save much 
time over the drafting board. The average architect 
fails to get the client's viewpoint because he does 
not take sufficient time to do so, depending rather 
on costly experiment. 

If the office is properly. organized the major 
responsibilities will be placed on various individuals, 
thus insuring smooth operation and efficiency. The 
business of an architect's office naturally divides 
itself, presumably, into design, engineering and con- 
struction, as far as production is concerned. By 
routing each job and correctly placing the require- 
ments, all data may be produced as required with 
the minimum of duplicated effort and inefficiency. 
An organization developed on a business basis has 
the double value of reducing overhead and impress- 


ing the client who judges by business standards. 

Every job which comes into the office should be 
analyzed with care. Because a client has decided 
upon a certain type of building or a certain location 
does not constitute final proof that his decision is 
best. Before design is started a careful investiga- 
tion of the project should be made. It should be 
considered from the real estate viewpoint. The 
best service an architect can render is sometimes 
advice which would seem foreign to his profession 
and may be from the financial, realty or manufac- 
turing viewpoint. 

Occasionally the profession of architecture is 
likened to that of medicine, in a discussion of ethics. 
A patient does not often come to a doctor with the 
statement that he has a certain disease or weakness 
and ask for its treatment. But this is what the 
average architect has been satisfied to have his cli- 
ent do. 

If architects will realize the value of a more busi- 
nesslike conduct of their practice the time will soon 
come when they will be consulted in an advisory 
capacity on building investments, improvements and 
trade extensions. They will be accorded a more 
definite place in the commercial scheme and will 
be looked upon less as dreamers and more as experts. 
At that time, as the patient comes to the doctor with 
symptoms, so the client will come to the architect with 
problems rather than conclusions! 


Grammar School at Colton, California 
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General View of Palo Alto School Group from the West 


Recent Distinctive California Schoolhouses 


Part III. 


ConcLuDInG PAPER 


By WILLIAM C. HAYS 


HE time was the night of an important state 

election during the brightest — and blackest 
— domination of Senator Mathew Stanley Quay. 
The place was the Union League Club in Philadelphia. 
The speaker was one of the substantial “ leading ” 
citizens (Heaven help the others!) of that pattest of 
all stand-pat states. Speaking of the election by the 
Republican party which had just been assured of a 
Quay candidate of rather disreputable record, this 
leading citizen was heard to 


the roll and which, when followed by an indicating 
needle, causes modulation in the expression. In some 
such sense is the course followed by thinking men 
and women varied. If we may change the figure — 
Life is a road which passes through a rolling country, 
and one to drive there safely must be alert with 
brakes on or throttle open, each in turn. It is largely 
because we are living in days when materialism is 
a constant menace against which all vigilance is 

needed that so much emphasis 


say, “I would vote for Judas 
Iscariot if he was the regular 
Republican candidate.” We 
have here a fine example of 
the Simon-pure stand-patter 


Republican of what one hopes 
may be a bygone regime, in 
view of the epigrammatic 
definition that “a Stand- 
patter is still and cannot get 
in motion while a Progressive 
is in motion and cannot stop.” 


has been placed in these papers 
on the importance of broaden- 
ing our views of school archi- 
tecture. 

In our consideration of the 
schoolhouse problem we are 
prone to narrow down the 
point of view so as to include 
only the teachers and pupils. 
We are likely to assume that 
all phases of the problem have 
been met if the building, when 


But while it is true that any 


built, answers well the various 


one holding to any such fixed 
course as this is on a wrong 
track, itis not to be supposed 
that an unswerving “middle of the road” is in all re- 
spects necessarily a better course. In fact, it is prob- 
ably better to take the risk of occasional blunders, and 
use some individual judgment but let us at least see 
that what we do is definite. For the truth is that the 
man or woman who is not mentally pliable under 
rational convictions is mentally either dying or dead. 
No one who has operated a player piano but will recog- 
nize the importance of the wandering line printed on 
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Plot Plan of Union High School 
at Palo Alto 


requirements of supervision 
and teaching, from the point 
of view of the administration; 
and the usual problem of recreational and study 
facilities as well as sanitation and hygiene, from the 
point of view of the pupils. 

Our study of the problem, however, is at this stage 
still far from complete, since there is at least one 
other highly important aspect of which notice must 
be taken. For the schoolhouse is not only a utili- 
tarian scholastic implement; most important and 
largest of all utilities though it is — but it is, whether 
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stand blatant horrors designed by 
inferior skill but in the construction 
of which no money has been spared. 
One fcels quite safe in the further 
statement, that, usually, the school 
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expensive materials found in any 
given market, is almost without 
exception an inferior work of design. 

It is highly improbable that 
money enough will ever be spent 
in any community to meet all the 
actual and legitimate needs for edu- 
cational buildings, if they are built 
of luxurious materials. Either the 
yearning for “fine” materials and 
ornate “ embellishment ” must Бе 
held in check or else children must 
be crowded into restricted quarters 


First Floor Plan. 
Allison and Allison, Architects 

achitecturally good or bad, a conspicuous feature in 
village, town or city to be noted by every passerby 
and to make its imperceptible impress on the taste 
of the community. The architectural character of 
the school building or buildings advertises to the 
passing world far more than is usually realized, an 
idea of the inner being of the community life. The 
schoolhouse may be an open proclamation of cheap 
pretentiousness — on the one hand, or, on the other, 
of a spirit of penurious- 
ness and a lack of 
appreciation of the 
importance of the com- 
ing generation; still 
again, it may express a 
spirit of vain wasteful- 
ness and extravagance 
in uselessly spending 
money for superfluous 
gewgaws or unneces- 
sarily expensive, and 
consequently inappro- 
priate materials. If 
there is any one fact 
which has been fre- 
quently demonstrated 
to the initiated, but 
unnoticed by the pass- 
ing public, it is that 
simple,inexpensive and 
indigenous materials 
may be wrought by the 
alchemy of the artist 
into masterpieces, 
while side by side with 
such buildings there 
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Union High School, Palo Alto, California 


View in Small Court Adjoining Auditorium 
Union High School, Palo Alto, California 


and denied necessary equipment. 
There is, however, no need for alarm 
in the matter, for in reality there 
are no “fine” materials anyway; and, meanwhile, 
that there may be fine use of common materials is 
not to be questioned or denied. 

In still another sense, too, the use of very expensive 
materials is unwise, even if there were money avail- 
able to warrant the expense; because it may be safely 
assumed that extensions will be needed in future, 
and such extensions, when made, always involve 
partial destruction or encasing of existing walls. 
A school, like a college 
or university, is not a 
lifeless thing but is 
rather a living and. 
growing organism 
which may at anytime, 
through various causes, 
require greatly in- 
creased quarters. An 
addition to the build- 
ing is then unavoid- 
able, unless there is 
space available for a 
separate building and 
even then only when 
such separation from 
the main building will 
not handicap the work. 

But not only is the 
choice of inexpensive 
materials wise — from 
the point of view of 
securing the largest 
soundly constructed 
building possible, with- 
ina limited appropria- 
tion—but it should be 
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View from the Southeast, Union High School, Palo Alto, California 


Allison and Allison, Architects 


borne in mind that even our best buildings will some 
day, no one knows how soon, be superannuated. We 
are not more sincere in attacking our school problems 
than were the generations before us, who presumably 
in their time built to the best of their knowledge and 
after making all proper inquiry and investigation. 
They were no ignoramuses, nor were they either un- 
intelligent or negligent in the performance of their 
duties, and yet we know that the school buildings of 
thirty or forty years ago are now virtually useless 
in view of our present conceptions of the problem. 
If, therefore, they are destined 
for the scrap yard, there is no 
reason why we should assume 
that our buildings will last for- 
ever. Ours too will join the great 
majority of the passé. 

Reference to the illustrations 
which have been used with this 
series Of articles on California 
schoolhouses will doubtless show 
that although little, if any, 
special mention has been made 
of the influence of materials on 
architectural expression —almost 
without exception the buildings 
themselves have illustrated this 
principle of the effective use of 
modest materials. 

Of the primary and grammar 
schools it was shown that the 
irregular, unconventional plan is 
a type often used, and this type, 
while less frequently found in the 
institutions of high and normal 
grades, is not unknown. An 
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example of the possibili- 
ties latent in irregularity 
of plan is seen in Messrs. 
Allison & Allison’s design 
for the Union High School 
at Palo Alto. The site, 
containing as it does 
thirty acres, is unusually 
large and is virtually flat 
land. It is dotted with 
broad-spreading live-oak 
trees which it was the 
wish of all concerned to 
save if possible. The 
location is at the acute 
intersection of two 
streets, the apex of the 
angle pointing toward 
Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, which is near 
by. One of the streets 
leads off toward the 
residence district of Palo Alto, while the State High- 
way, on the other side, will be the approach for a 
considerable number from the town of Mayfield. 
Therefore it was natural to develop a scheme pro- 
viding access through three gateways. The first 
conce.n of the architects was to make use of the 
clear spaces for certain open tracts, necessarily 
large, such as the football and athletic field, tennis 
courts and experimental gardens. There then re- 
mained the design and placing of the buildings 
themselves, and, with clear vision, it was urged 


Loggia at Entrance to Administrative Quarters 
Union High School, Palo Alto, California 


Detail of Administration Building 
Union High School, Merced, California 


that the problem was such 
that an irregular, rambling 
plan was the only type that 
could meet the existing con- 
ditions. Freed from the limi- 
tations which a formal or 
symmetrical composition 
imposes, the type selected 
was such as might be fitted 
in between some of the finer 
trees, these trees to be made 
use of, as well for practical 
convenience as for pictorial 
effect. Some of the trees had 
to be sacrificed, but they were 
few, and unimportant. From 
this point onward the prob- 
lem in designing the building 
group must have been a fas- 
cinating one, leading, as it 
did, to the development of all 
sorts of charming and unpre- 
meditated features. The parti 
also has the further virtue 
that it allows latitude in the 
groupings of departments, to 
best advantage, both within 
and between themselves, 
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Study of the plan reveals the skill of the designer 
in solving these problems; the result reflects, too, 
a spirit of co-operation between the architects and 
the school authorities. The plan resolves itself 
into clearly marked elements. First is a general 
administrative group, which forms the fore-part 
of the composition. This contains — besides the 
administrative offices — the library, some general 
classrooms and a large study hall. An unusual 
feature is the outlook from the study hall toward 
a quiet, enclosed study court which is reached by a 
direct exit from the room, and by an interesting 
scheme of planting the court is indicated. The 
auditorium, a Separate unit, is reached from this 
first group of rooms through an open, arcaded 
portico, but also has its direct entrance from the Palo 
Alto driveway. In addition to the classrooms for 
“ cultural ” studies, already mentioned, there are 
separate portions of the plan allotted to special 
departments. These include domestic arts, fine 
arts, manual arts; the commercial and science depart- 
ments. Here again the advantage of informal plan 
composition is shown, in that no compulsory arrange- 
ment is imposed upon the designer, but that it is 
possible to relate the sequences of rooms, just as 
practical conditions may indicate. This is seen in 
the well lighted scheme for the manual arts shops, 
as well as the “І,” form of the science department, 


the latter having Из outdoor 
element, namely the biological 
garden, occupying the internal 


angle of the “L.” Farther away 
from the classroom departments is 
the cafeteria, also the gymnasium, 
with its open air swimming pool. 
If the composition is open to 
adverse criticism, it is that the plan, 
being distributed over so great an 
area, involves a deal of travel in 
connection with the administration. 
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First Floor Plan 
Union High School, Merced, California 
Allison and Allison, Architects 
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Although the present articles are dealing with 
school buildings specially for high and normal grades, 
the recent completion of an interesting experiment 
justifies mentioning and illustrating here the Primary 
Group of the Lakeview School, Oakland, California, 
from plans by Julia Morgan. This group is across 
the street from, and an accessory of, the much larger 
and previously built Lakeview Grammar School. 
It occupies an irregu- 
Jar site, which is at 
some elevation above 
the curving front 
street. Owing to the 
fact that the Primary 
School had to be built 
from reserve funds, 
which became avail- 
able only in small 
installments, some 
scheme of unit-type 
construction was in- 
evitable. The prob- 
lem was complicated, 
also, by the fact that 
there were some 
temporary “ shacks ” 
in use on the site 
during the construction of the new building. The 
designer, however, seeing in this condition the 
chance to make a virtue out of necessity, laid out 
a group of three relatively small and entirely 
separate structures, each of four classroom capacity, 
and with the administrative rooms forming part of 
the central unit (which, of course, was the first one 
built). This parti avoided the box-like bulk of the 
usual schoolhouse, while it brought the several units 
down to some degree of harmony with the scale of 
the adjoining buildings, for it is in the heart of a 


Bird’s-eye Perspective of Union High School 
Merced, California 


thickly built-up neighborhood of two-story residences; 
it also did away with tearing out and waste, in adding 
the successive units, while it minimized the inter- 
ruptions of school routine while new construction was 
under way. Probably, also, it reduced the fire and 
panic menace that is ever present in the bulkier type 
of school building. Granting this “ several buildings” 
solution of the problem, and planning them in an 
informal, though 
balanced scheme, 
each unit might be 
treated individually, 
provided that the 
idea of harmony is 
kept in mind; and 
here there is no exact 
duplication or re- 
versal, but each class- 
room has been so 
placed as to utilize 
the best exposures. 
The inter-relation of 
buildings to meet the 
working needs has 
been pretty success- 
fully solved by con- 
necting porches and 
decks between the units, at both first and second 
floor levels. 

The striking feature of this composition, however, 
is the long and broad play shelter, curving concen- 
trically with the main street, and enfolding all three 
of the buildings. This shelter lies to the south and 
east of the buildings, is always warm and sunny on 
clear days, and no matter what the direction of the 
wind, on rainy days some part of it is protected; 
furthermore, it is so placed as to command an interest- 
ing view eastward towards the finely outlined hills of 


Primary Group, Lakeview School, Oakland, California 
Julia Morgan, Architect 
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Piedmont. On behalf of the pupils, then, this portico 
meets at once material and spiritual needs; and to 
the passerby it serves] the function of partly screen- 
ing and at the same time bringing into unity of com- 
position the three 
elements, alike yet 
individual, which mass 
up behind. It is prob- 
able that in certain 
respects this group of 
buildings would not 
measure up to all 
established standards 
of utilitarian school 
design; it would сег- 
tainly be expensive to 
heat, for example, and 
the effort to separate 
the toilet pavilions 
makes them very re- 
mote, without their 


Any community, then, if it 15. wisely studying in 
advance its school building problems (any “ wise ” 
community will do so), will place proper emphasis 
on its ‘declaration of intention.” The authorities 
will see to it that their 
schools are placed on 
well located, ample 
sites—sites which have 
advantageous expo- 
sures as to contours, 
sun, prevailing winds, 
outlook, and — a con- 
sideration too seldom 
remembered—street or 
neighborhood noises. 
That these sites should 
be in proper relation 
to the present and pro- 
spective school popula- 
tion, of course, goes 
withoutsaying. There 


being especially pri- 


will be a decisive policy 


vate. But an unusual 
problem has been well 
solved, and this little 
group houses pupils 
who are comfortable 
in body and possibly, 
in such environment, 
contented in spirit. 
With the rapid growth 
of the newly planted 
gardens, there will be 
steady improvement 
as the buildings and 
their setting mellow 
together. 

* What, in substance, is deduced from all this dis- 
cussion that is everywhere abroad concerning the 
school building? That it is an always living problem 
for educator and architect, for parent and com- 
munity, each according to respective obligations. 


PLAN ОГ 
MAIN FLOOR... 


PRIMARY GROUP 
OF TRE LAKEVIEW SCHOOL 
CITY ОГ OAKLAND - CALIFORNIA 


that under no circum- 
stances shall construc- 
tion be skimped 
(which, however, does 
not argue for excess 
in the opposite direc- 
tion), that the mate- 
rials used shall be 
modest, and that re- 
sponsibility shall be 
placed in the hands of 
architects known to 
be alive to and in 
sympathy with all 
aspects of the school 
problem; known, also, to be thoroughly well trained, 
capable, enthusiasticand ready to spare no pains to 
get the best possible result in the solution of each 
several problem and in the use of the simple materials 
which alone are rightly available. 


View of Palo Alto School from the East, Showing the Rear of Auditorium Wing 
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Grade School Building at Santurce, San Juan, Porto Rico 


ADRIAN C. FINLAYSON, ARCHITECT 


DEVELOPMENT ment. The second floor 
of the school plan plan is similar to that 
similar to that 


adopted in California and 
described in the preceding 
article is illustrated by this 


shown, the open-air corri- 
dors being repeated. Due 
to the sloping character of 
the land additional space 


school in Porto Rico. The 
tropical climate there gives 
rise to conditions not en- 
countered in school build- 
ings in the greater part of 
the United States proper. 
The even, semi-warm tem- 


is provided at the rear of 
the basement, giving a 
total accommodation of 
seventeen rooms. 

The materials used in 
Porto Rico are more or 
less the same as those used 


peratures make heating or 
forced ventilation systems 


in the United States, and 
while some are obtainable 


unnecessary. Тһе chief 
consideration is that all 
rooms shall have the maxi- 
mum number of openings, 
both in exterior and interior 
walls, in order that natural ventilation may have full 
play. In the present instance this is accomplished 
by a plan, no part of which is more than one room deep. 
It shows a simple U-shaped scheme, the rooms grouped 
about a central court and connected with one another 
by open-air corridors, the front end being closed with a 
continuation of the corridors, thereby tieing the two 
deep wings together and providing seclusion and quiet 
for the court, which has received a garden treat- 


Main Floor Plan 


there, the most of them are 
imported, and іп nearly 
all cases from the United 
States. Certain materials 
such as marble, and the 
various building stones, as well as the more expensive 
woods are not used, due to the prohibitive cost caused 
by transportation charges, the island being approxi- 
mately fourteen hundred miles from New York and 
farther from New Orleans. 

The building illustrated is of red brick manufac- 
tured in Porto Rico. Foundation walls, all floors, 
cornices, bands, key blocks and ornaments are of 
reinforced concrete. The brick is laid in Dutch cross 


General View .of Principal Facade 
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View of Interior Court 


band with flush white joints five-eighths inch wide. 
All the exterior concrete work is made with white 
cement. The roof is of rough slate, graduated in 
thickness and ranging in color from deep purple 
through the various shades to light green. The red 
and white building, surmounted by the green roof 
and white cupola, contrasts agreeably with the green 
grass surrounding the building, the tall palms and 
mango trees, and the brilliant blue sky of the tropics. 


The classroom walls are tinted 
a light pearl gray to harmonize 
with the natural slate black- 
boards and white trim. The 
corridor floors and stairways are 
covered with red quarry tile 
laid with white joints. The 
main toilet rooms are located in 
the basement and finished in 
white vitreous tile and equipped 
with modern vitreous china fix- 
tures. 

The completed building cost 
$100,000, and is a part of a 
general scheme for providing 
adequate school facilities for the 
city. This policy was inaugu- 
rated three years ago and to 
date four large buildings have 
been constructed totaling in cost 
$420,000. Other buildings are 
contemplated, including a large 
high school, now under way, which will cost about 
$400,000. These buildings together with all other pub- 
lic structures are designed and constructed by the 
Architect of the Division of Public Buildings, Depart- 
ment of the Interior of Porto Rico. They comprise all 
types of government and municipal buildings, the 
greater part of which are schools and university build- 
ings. They vary in cost from $1000 to $500,000, and 
in the past three years have totaled over $3,000,000. 
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VIEW LOOKING NORTH FROM GARDEN 
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Proposed General Accounting and Cost System 
for the Michigan Society of Architects* 


Та meeting of the Michigan Society of Architects in State 
А Convention, held at Grand Rapids in 1916, the Chair- 

man of the Committee on Forms and Documents called 
the attention of the convention to the fact that architectural 
practice might be strengthened and stabilized, and suggested 
that the convention recommend to the members the adoption 
of uniform records and accounting systems, as in this manner 
the individual would be able to compute accurately his costs 
instead of guessing, and in some instances not even guessing 
as to the value, but eking out some sort of an existence, believ- 
ing he was making a fair margin of profit. 

A motion was made that a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of gathering information from various architects as to 
methods in use in their several offices. A committee, consisting 
of Mr. Dalton R. Wells of Detroit, Mr. H. L. Meade of Grand 
Rapids and Edward C. Van Leyen as chairman, was appointed. 

A circular letter was prepared, asking several questions relat- 
ing to accounting methods, also requesting any further informa- 
tion architects had on the subiect. So many replies were 
received, together with forms and suggestions, that the committee 
readily found that it had been appointed to a task requiring 
expert accounting experience. It was then determined to consult 
with Mr. Frederick A. Tilton, of the firm of Hollis, Tilton & 
Porte, chartered accountants, of Detroit. After a consultation, 


To the Committee on Costs, 

Michigan Society of Architects, 
Gentlemen: 

In accordance with your instructions, we submit 
herewith an outline of an accounting system with 
suitable forms for use in an architect's office. This 
system is designed for adaptation to any sized office 
and for that reason may seem somewhat complex 
for use in the smaller offices, and too simple for the 
larger. For this reason we do not claim for it univer- 
sal adaptability without the use of ordinary judgment, 
but feel that it will serve as a practical basis for amend- 
ments to meet both extremes, at the same time mak- 
ing available a common standard for the majority 
without change. 

The subject is presented in the following sequence: 

Standard Chart of Accounts, 

Definition and Purposes of the various Accounts, 

Special forms of General Records with instruc- 
tions as to uses, 

Special forms of Time and Cost Records with 
instructions for cost finding and distribution 
of overhead. 

The General Records conform to general account- 
ing practice and include the following loose-leaf forms: 
Books OF ORIGINAL ENTRY 

Cash Received Record 

Check Register 

Purchase Record and 

General Journal, 

all of which it is proposed be kept in one binder, with 
the several sections separated by special tabs desig- 
nating each, also: 
Posten RECORDS 


General Ledger 


*Copyright 1919 by Michigan Society of Architects. All rights reserved. 13 
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the committee turned over to Mr. Tilton all of the information 
obtained from the various architects, so that he might read, 
study and learn the needs of an architect's office, and design a 
system and forms to be used for the purpose of accounting and 
record keeping and to be embraced in a report which the com- 
mittee could accept and recommend. 

Mr. Tilton entered upon his work with unusual interest and 
the result was that when the convention met we had this very 
able report to submit. As stated in the report, the system is 
so designed that any part of it may be adopted for use, depend- 
ing upon the size of the office and the exactness with which an 
architect might desire his records kept. The report was sub- 
mitted to the convention held in Detroit in February, 1918, and 
it was unanimously decided that it opened the way for further 
discussion and a report upon uniform practice and documents. 

A new committee was appointed as follows: Mr. A. E. Munger, 
Bay City, Michigan; Mr. Leon Coquard of Detroit, Michigan; 
and Edward C. Van Leyen of Detroit, Chairman. 

Believing that the report contains matters of interest to other 
architects of the United States, it is presented herewith in full 
for wider distribution. 


EDWARD C. VAN LEYEN, 
Chairman. 


Accounts Receivable Ledger 

Expense Ledger, 
which also may be contained in one binder with 
distinguishing tabs for each. 

Supplementing the General Records are furnished: 

Imprest Cash Receipt Forms 
Imprest Cash Envelopes 
Voucher Folder 
Voucher Index 
Pay Roll Sheet 
Approval Stamp, 

the uses of which are defined in order. 

The Time and Cost Records include the following: 

Daily Time Tickets 
Overtime Tickets 
Semi-monthly Time Summary 
Work in Progress Ledger, 

which are described in order. 

The General Records as arranged contemplate 
keeping the books on the so-called accrual system. 
That is, accrued but uncollected earnings and accrued 
but unpaid expenses are taken into account at the 
end of each accounting period (month). The purpose 
of this is to incorporate in each period the relative 
earnings and expenses whether paid or not. Of 
course if any firm pays all of its expenses promptly 
each month the cash basis will furnish accurate 
operating results and the method of accruing expenses 
is unnecessary. In this case the Purchase Journal 
may be discarded. We find, however, that few firms 
do actually pay all of their expenses in the month in 
which they are incurred and therefore advise the 
adoption and use of all the present forms. 

The Time and Cost forms are designed to show the 
distribution of productive or direct time by man- 
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hours spent on individual engagements. The engage- 
ments are designated by job or file numbers. Впейу, 
the procedure is as follows, and for convenience we 
will refer to the working unit as a draftsman, although 
a superintendent or principal is supposed equally to 
report his working time. 

The draftsman indicates on his daily time slip 
(Form 1-A) the time spent on each engagement dur- 
ing the day. The smallest time unit is a quarter- 
hour. He then posts at the close of each day to the 
semi-monthly time summary (Form 2) the total time 
spent on each engagement. On Ше 15th and 31st 
of each month respectively, the time summary is 
cross-footed and extended at the man's hourly rate. 
Allowable time not chargeable to jobs is collected 
together, to complete the draftsman's time record 
and total pay. So far we assume the general adher- 
ence to (a) the hourly-rate basis of pay, (6) semi- 
monthly pay days and (c) straight time for over-time. 
Deviations from these and means of meeting the 
various conditions are treated below. 

The Time Summaries are posted to the respective 
jobs in the Work in Progress Ledger (Form 3), which 
contains also a page for non-chargeable time to com- 
plete the record. To this ledger is posted, also, a 
record of the hours spent, with provision for affixing 
and extending the overhead rate, also all direct 
charges for purchases and expenditures applicable to 
separate jobs. On the completion of each contract 
or engagement, the account is transferred by journal 
entry from Work in Progress Account to Cost of 
Completed Work. At the same time the client is 
charged and earnings credited for the contract amount. 

Taking up the conditions created by varying office 
practice, such as method of spreading weekly and 
monthly salaries, premiums on overtime, etc., we 
have in their order: 

Weekly Salaries. Determine the standard week- 
hours (45 or 48 or whatever the number) and com- 
pute the man-hour rate to the nearest cent. Charge 
the fractional surplus to non-chargeable time to 
balance draftsman’s time sheet. 

Monthly Salaries. Use the same method as for 
weekly salaries with the month hours and month 
rate as relative factors. 

Premium on Overtime. As a rule overtime allow- 
ance is an evil created by office conditions with which 
no one job should be loaded. We propose, therefore, 
wherever overtime allowance is recognized, that it be 
collected separately and charged as an item of non- 
chargeable time (see Form 2). 

Lost Time — Vacations, etc. Lost time created by 
sickness, vacations, etc., does not differ in character 
from non-chargeable office time, and is charged into 
the general expenses and distributed as overhead. 

Distribution of Overhead. The method on which 
we propose that overhead be distributed is on the 
productive man-hour. The only other method would 
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be a percentage on the amount earned or on cost 
method which we believe would fall short of being as 
equitable. The General Expenses fully classified in 
the attached chart are treated as one group or control 
to which account is credited by Journal Entry the 
distributable overhead, the corresponding charge 
being to Work in Progress. We have drawn no dis- 
tinction between General and Drafting Room expenses 
nor have we endeavored to subdivide the latter into 
plans and specifications sections. These are refine- 
ments which are not warranted in the average office. 
We have, therefore, to deal with a single overhead 
rate which is represented by the quotient resulting 
from dividing the sum of the General Expenses for 
any period by the Productive or Chargeable hours 
for the same period. To make this a matter of 
monthly computation involves not only a too frequent 
change of rate, but a degree of fluctuation which is 
dependent upon seasonal conditions. It is therefore 
urged that an estimate be made of the result covering 
a year's operation, which rate may be changed when 
the balance to the debit or credit of Undistributed 
Expenses is found, all things considered, to be inordi- 
nate. 

We have above outlined in general the proposed 
schedule of accounts. On the following pages, in 
connection with each form, we will at risk of repeti- 
tion, define the procedures still further. 

Our explanations are purposely stated in elementary 
language to enable one not familiar with accounting 
terms to understand them. We are confident that 
these forms properly used will enable any firm of 
architects to arrive at accurate cost and accounting 
results in the individual office and believe that a 
general study and recognition of the procedures will 
open the way to standard practice and comparative 
statistical information. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Horis, Тилок & PORTE. 
Detroit, Michigan, February 5, 1918. 


STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS 
FOR ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES 
GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
т Imprest Cash 100 Accounts Payable 
2 Cash in Bank по Salaries Payable 
то Accounts Receivable 120 Sundry Creditors 
20 Sundry Debtors 130 Accrued Expenses 
зо Work In Progress — Unpaid 
40 Cost of Completed 140 Reserve for Depre- 
Work ciation 
50 Investments 150 Capital 
60 Equipment 160 Surplus 
70 Undistributed Expense 170 Profit and Loss 
EARNINGS 
200 Fees 


210 Interest and Discount 
220 Miscellaneous 
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EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 
Analysis of Charges to Account No. 70 — 
Undistributed Expense 

701 Non-chargeable time of Principal 
702 Non-chargeable time of Superintendent 
703 Non-chargeable time of Staff 

704 Overtime Allowance 
“705 Lost Time, Vacations, etc. 

706 Office Salaries 

707 Rent 

708 Printing and Stationery 

709 Drawing Materials 

710 Telephone and Telegraph 

711 Memberships and Dues 

712 Light and Heat 

713 Insurance 

714 Automobile Expense 

715 Contributions 

716 Traveling 

717 Periodicals 

718 Legal and Accounting 

719 Taxes 

720 Depreciation of Equipment 

721 Bad Debts 

722 Miscellaneous Office 


DEFINITION AND PURPOSES OF THE 
VARIOUS ACCOUNTS 

Imprest Cash. This is a fund set aside for use in 
the office in taking care of petty expenditures, such as 
express charges, freight, towel-supply, etc. The fund 
is of a round amount, say twenty-five dollars. When 
depleted, reimbursement is effected by drawing a 
check for the exact amount of the disbursements in 
the name of “ Imprest Cash." Imprest Cash Receipt 
(Form 4) with Summary (Form 5), being an envelope 
for enclosing same, is submitted herewith. 

Cash in Bank. Modern practice contemplates the 
depositing in bank of all receipts of cash in the same 
form as received, whether in currency, coin or checks. 
The Cash Received and Check Register (Forms 6 and 
7) herewith contain columns for the proper recording 
of all bank deposits and withdrawals. 

Accounts Receivable. This account represents the 
collective amount owing by clients. To it is charged 
all fees and advances for clients' accounts, and credited 
the sums received in payment thereof. An auxiliary 
ledger containing an account with each client is kept, 
the sum of the balances in which are supposed to be 
at all times in agreement with the controlling account. 

Sundry Debtors. This account contains all charges 
for advances of money or other items not relating to 
clients. Unless they become too numerous, one page 
in the General Ledger will suffice for all individuals, 
provided each entry is described. When and if they 
become too numerous, a separate or auxiliary ledger 
may be opened as in the case of Accounts Receivable. 

Work in Progress. This account should be charged 


Google 


first with the inventory value of all work in progress. 
Thereafter, all charges arising through cost of work 
as direct or productive time, overhead, etc., are 
charged at the end of each month as collected or 
summarized from the individual time summaries. 
When any contract is finished, that portion of the 
Work In Progress represented thereby is credited to 
this account and a corresponding charge made to 
Cost of Completed Work. Form 3 herewith styled 
“ Work in Progress Ledger ” is intended to serve for 
the individual contracts. The sum of the balances 
in the latter should at all times be in agreement with 
the Controlling Account. 

Cost of Completed Work. This account, as, implied 
represents the cost of contracts, all work on which 
has been finished. The account is closed once a year 
to Profit and Loss. 

Investments. Charge to this account any outside 
investments, as Liberty Bonds, Stock, Debentures, etc. 

Equipment. This account represents the asset 
value or cost of furniture, library, typewriters, instru- 
ments, rugs, antiques, safe, automobile, etc. 

Credit the account with sales of any of the above. 

Undistributed Expense. It is considered that all 
expenses are an asset ratable to the Work In Progress 
in the method above described. 

Charge this account with all expenses accrued. A 
complete classification is furnished, which classifica- 
tion is spread by means of an Expense Ledger (Form 
8) herewith, to show monthly comparisons. This 
ledger is to be kept in balance with the charges to the 
Controlling Account. 

Credit the Controlling Account with the distribut- 
able overhead at the established. rate as above 
described. 

Accounts Payable. АП purchases of labor, material, 
supplies, etc., as well as rent and interest, create a 
temporary liability. This liability is entered through 
the Purchase Journal (Form 9) and a corresponding 
charge made to the proper accounts. The Voucher 
(Form 10) herewith is a medium of entry with space 
for expense distribution. The total unpaid vouchers 
represent the Accounts Payable. 

Salaries Payable. Except for statement purposes 
the Accounts Payable or Vouchers will serve as an 
adequate record of all liabilities. Because of the 
legal preferment surrounding wages and salaries, a 
separation should be made of the latter for statement 
purposes only. 

Sundry Creditors. This is an account correspond- 
ing to Sundry Debtors except that here the prevailing 
condition of balances is on the credit or liability side. 
The drawing accounts of the proprietor or members 
of the firm are carried in this group. 

Accrued Expenses Unpaid. Certain accrued ex- 
penses are impossible of final determination sufficient 


to insure accurate vouchering at any closing date. - 


These include liability for taxes, interest, insurance, 
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etc. Estimates are therefore made and correspond- 
ing entries so as to show the approximate liability and 
corresponding charges to expense. 

Reserve for Depreciation. Credit this account once 
each year with an amount representing the ratable 
depreciation for the year. The corresponding charge 
is to expense. 

Capital. This represents the original investment 
of proprietor or members of the firm. Where there 
is more than one member it is necessary to show 
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each member's investment on a separate account. 

Surplus. Carry to this account the net profits or 
net losses for the fiscal year. Charge all distribution 
of profits as made. 

Profit and Loss. Charge to this account the bal- 
ance of “ Cost of Completed Work ” account at the 
close of each year, as well as balances of all earnings. 
accounts. In addition to these any adjustments of 


assets and liabilities which are not taken into expenses 
are made through this account. 
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CASH ВЕСЕТУЕР. Form 6 above is a record of all 
cash received, whether in the form of money or checks. 
It is counter-balancing, having two debit columns and 
several credit columns. It is intended that all cash 
be deposited in bank. If more than one bank is used, 
an extension of this form should be arranged with a 
separate column for each bank. 

The credit columns are the General Ledger and 
Accounts Receivable. All cash received from clients 
should be entered in the latter column and posted to 


Form 6. Record for Cash Received 


the clients’ account therefrom. Items of a special 
nature, such as cash received from loans, sale of equip- 
ment, etc., should be entered in the General Ledger 
column, and posted to the proper account in the 
General Ledger. 

At the close of each month, in addition to the entries 
in the General Ledger column, there should be posted 
the total of Bank Debits and Accounts Receivable 
credits to the respective accounts in the General 
Ledger, completing the double-entry for this feature. 


CHECK REGISTER__ ps 2. 


CHARGE ТО VoucHar GENERAL 
DISCOUNT PAYA SLA LEOGER 
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Form 7. Typical Check Register Page 


Digitized by Goc gle 


Original from 
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CHEcKREGISTER. The necessary corollary to deposit- 
ing in bank all cash receipts is that all disbursements 
be by bank check. After writing the check it should 
be entered in the Check Register (Form 7). The 
check stub may be used as a temporary memorandum, 
but the Check Register is the permanent record. 

This form is arranged with two credit and several 
„4е columns and is counter-balancing. In the 
credit column are entered the amounts of all checks 
drawn. The Discount column is a record of cash 
discounts deducted on all remittances. The Debit 
columns are: Vouchers Payable, in which are entered 
all sums in payment of bills for supplies, payrolls, 


etc., which have previously been credited in the 
Purchase Record; General Ledger in which are entered 
all payments of a special nature, such as payment of 
notes, advances on account, etc.; Accounts Receivable, 
in which are entered all payments for clients’ account 
not previously charged through the Purchase Journal; 
and Expense Ledger in which are entered all items of 
expense not previously charged in the Purchase 
Record. Itis desirable to limit the use of the Expense 
Ledger column in the Check Register, and confine 
charges to Expense to the Purchase Record. 

Postings are made to the General Ledger similarly 
to the method described in the case of Cash Received. 
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Form 9. Typical Purchase Record Page 


PURCHASE RECORD. Liabilities contracted for are 
first recorded in the form of Bills, Invoices, etc. As 
these are received they are examined and approved, 
the form reproduced at the bottom of the page being 
‘one commonly in use. 

When fully approved, the separate bills are entered 
‚on a voucher (Form 10) one for each firm from whom 
supplies are bought. Each firm’s voucher at the end 
-of a month will contain a full list of all invoices for 
that month. The entire amount is entered as one 
item on the Purchase Record, 
‘the voucher filed away and anew 
«one made the succeeding month. 

First, however, it is necessary 5 (Quantity 
“to distribute the expense to de- | 
termine to what account the 


amount should be charged. 
Space is provided on the 
Voucher for this purpose. The 


numberingoftheGeneral Ledger, 
as well as the Expense Ledger 
Accounts, is intended to facili- 
tate the work of distribution. 
-Not only are purchases of sup- 
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Ога. Но-----К.3. No- — _ — 
Date Реса — - - ~~ -- - - 


Stamp for Approval 
of Invoices 


plies vouchered, but Payrolls, Imprest Cash, Travel- 
ing and Rent items as well, in fact, every form 
of account representing a liability. The posting is 
done as in the records previously described, the result 
being a counter-balancing double-entry. 

The vouchers are to be filed in a vertical document 
file and suitably indexed as per Form 11 herewith. 
Before filing they are folded horizontally and the out- 
side face carries a summary of the data within so they 
may be examined without removal from the file. 


VOUCHER INDEX УЕА. FORM 11. 
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SMITH exp JONES 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS EXPENSE VOUCHER 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SMITH AND JONES 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Voucher Мо. 
AMOUNT - - $ 
LESS____% Disct. 
NET - - - + 254 


In Favor of 
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Form 10. i i 

Voucher for Entry GENERAL JOURNAL. This record (Form 12) is used 
of Individual to take up such entries as do not come under the pre- 
Accounts at ceding classes, viz.: Cash Received, Cash Disbursed 
Top Right and Purchases. This will include such entries as 
wa Баға Е charges to clients for completed work, closing out 
Folde se Filed completed work from Work In Progress to Cost 


Shown at Left of Completed Work, etc., etc. 

Opening and closing 
entries are effected 
through this record. 
For instance, the first 
entry on opening the 
books will be to charge 
the asset accounts and 
credit the liability ac- 
counts as shown in 
the example on this 
form. 

The posting is made 
from this form to the 
+ General Ledger and aux- 
Mid iliary ledgers for Work 

In Progress and Ac- 
counts Receivable as 
previously described in 
connection with other 
records. 


Form 12. 

Typical Journal Page 
at left showing opening 
entries as described 

in text 
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IMPREST CasH Forms. These consist of receipt (Form 4) and 
Imprest Cash Summary (Form 5). The operation of this fund is 
described on page 15. The purpose of it is to provide petty cash 

Gy eed for current use without interfering with incoming funds. Reim- 
bursement is made out of funds in bank in the amount shown by 
INPREST CASH SUMMARY the envelope or summary. The latter is then attached to the 
20 voucher (Form 10) entered on Purchase Record and filed away with 
Contains Vouchers No. to a Os LE the recei 
pts enclosed. 
pre А 4 Фа eV ER пазена d LEDGER Forms. The following records are contained in one 


PE — ES binder and use identical forms: 


Dare —— or 3 - uf 


General Ledger (Form 14) 

Accounts Receivable (Form 14) 

The following are contained in the same binder and use special 
forms: 

Work In Progress Ledger (Form 3) 

Expense Ledger (Form 8) 

Each section is separated from the other by suitable index sheet 
with tab to indicate the section. 

With the exception of the General Ledger, all are auxiliary to 
the controlling accounts 10, 30 and 70 respectively of the Chart of 
Accounts. In this respect they contain only the charges and credits 
which are made to the controlling accounts, but the entries are 
spread to show the analysis of the latter. 

Of the several ledger forms the Work In Progress Ledger is per- 
haps the only one requiring explanation. An account is kept with 
each Job or File Number to show the cost of same. Postings are 
made from Time Summaries and Vouchers and the overhead costs 
are entered at the determined rates in accordance with the produc- 
tive hours. When 
the job is finished, 
the account is 
closed by credit- 
ing Work in Prog- 
tess and charging 
Cost of Completed 
Work, and the 
sheets removed to 
a transfer file. 


IMPREST CASH FUND 
сағат 


IMPREST CASH VOUCHER 


FORM жәен, aaria а room io Lote 


Form 4. (At Right) 
Receipt for Cash Expended 


Form 5. (Above) 
Monthly Summary of Imprest Cash 
on Envelope Containing Receipts 
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SMITH Ане JONES 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
DETROIT. MICH. 


208 COST SHEET 
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CLIENT OR 
OWNER 


FILE ко. 25 
SHEET No. / 


ОВК IN PROGRESS 
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‘TIME RECORDS AND SUMMAR‘ES. The first operation 
in the recording of time is tc indicate on the Daily 
Time Record (Form 1A) the time spent on each par- 
ticular job. This form is usel by all employees as 
well as the principals. A separate form is furnished 


The total hours shown on 
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Identical Form for General Ledger and Accounts Receivable 


posted to the Expense Ledger under accounts 701 to 
705 as the case may be. On the Pay Roll (Form 
13) herewith the time of all men is collected; this 
is then attached to voucher for payment. The 
general distribution is shown on the voucher, for 

entry in the Purchase Record, the 


the Daily Time Records is 
posted to the Semi-Mopthly 
Time Sheet (Form 2). Paid- 
for time not chargeable to 
jobs is entered under non- 
chargeable time at the bot- 
tom of the sheet. Twice a 
month these sheets are ex- 
tended and footed, the result 
being, in the case of hourly 
rate men, to accrue the 
amount earned. In the case 
of salaried men payable 
weekly or monthly, a method 
of pro-rating above described 
is to be used. 

The amounts representing 
cost of time spent on each 
job are posted to the Work 
In Progress Ledger (Form 3). 
The non-chargeable time is 


DETROIT MICH. 


for overtime work (Form 1B). 
| Form LA. 


Digitizec 


» Google 


SMITH АУР JONES 
ARCHITECTS k. ENGINEERS 


DAILY TIME RECORD 


Form IA. Daily Time Record 


secondary distribution already hav- 
ing been made to Work In Progress 
and Expense. This completes the 
record of costs for time. 


FORM J.B. 
SMITH 44” JONES 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
DETROIT. MICH. 


OVER-TIME RECORD 


Form 1B. Overtime Record 


Original from 
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SEMI-MONTHLY TIME SUMMARY 
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Building Construction in 1919 


ITH the war ended our thoughts naturally 
turn to the re-establishment of normal peace- 
time pursuits and the restoration of losses 

caused through directing all our energies to the war’s 
prosecution. We have now entered the first year 
of the reconstruction period, and though sufficient 
time has not elapsed from the signing of the armistice 
for the readjustment of many industrial factors which 
are necessary to a complete resumption of pre-war 
activities, there are enough indications of the probable 
trend of events to make a brief study of future con- 
ditions of some value. 

Architects have felt, more keenly than any others 
associated with the building industry, the depression 
caused init bythewar. While the actual restrictions 
imposed by the Government on building were of 
short duration, the whole period since the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 was distinctly unfavorable to 
building, at first because of high money rates and 
difficulties connected with financing, and later be- 
cause of extraordinarily high prices of labor and 
materials coupled with a shortage of workers. 

This has caused a lack of buildings of all types 
extending quite generally through the country, which 
has not been relieved in any large measure by the 
construction carried on by the Government, for this 
in all cases was to meet special needs of war and was 
in great part only temporary and incapable of serving 
any other purpose. There is, therefore, a most in- 
sistent need for much new building, notably work of 
municipal character, schools, ofice buildings and 
apartments in the larger cities, and small, comfortably 
appointed houses in practically all sections. 

Previous to the war the annual expenditures for 
building in the United States greatly exceeded 
$2,000,000,000. A study of statistics covering the 
last four years shows a marked decline in building 
figures until, in 1918, a small fraction of the normal 
amount was reached, when the Government's program 
is left out of consideration. During this period the 
population has been increasing, and under normal 
conditions there would have undoubtedly been a 
proportionate increase in the amount of building 
over what was usual in the years previous to 1914. 
We have, therefore, this greatly decreased production 
which must be balanced in the near future, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect the next few years to 
record building expenditures that will exceed by a 
very large margin our previous highest figure. 

There are, furthermore, many additional factors 
which make this course probable. During the war 
our manufacturers were spurred on to rates of pro- 
duction they had not accomplished before, and 
many additional workers found employment in our 
great industries. This greater effort has made possible 
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larger earnings for both capital and labor and they 
are both concerned in continuing large production. 
This can only be accomplished through building up 
foreign trade with many outlets for our manufac- 
tured goods that previously we did not consider 
necessary. This expansion of business is already 
taking place and its effect on the demand for addi- 
tional warehouses and factories will soon be felt. It 
is even now exemplified in the rapidity with which 
space being released by the Government is taken up. 

There has also been a very perceptible increase of 
wealth in the country and a wide circulation of money, 
much of it passing into new hands that are ready 
for its investment in new buildings. The farmers of 
the country are notably more prosperous than in 
many years; they have also been educated through 
the work of the Department of Agriculture and the 
various state schools of agriculture, to look upon 
better farm buildings as a necessity for securing a 
proper return from the soil, making the general im- 
provement of farms a most likely result to follow the 
war. Works of important civic character are being 
urged at the moment in many localities as essential 
to aiding the economic situation raised by the de- 
mobilization of large numbers of soldiers, and be- 
cause of the ease with-which we have financed huge 
war loans, the difficulties generally associated with 
financing these enterprises will not seem so great 
that they cannot be overcome. 

On the other hand some apprehension is felt over 
the high prices of both labor and materials in force 
today. We have been told of the stand labor has 
taken with respect to any reduction in rates of pay 
or change in hours from the general standards that 
were gained during the war, but while aggressive 
labor unionism may be much in evidence, it cannot 
by any means control the entire situation; it is diffi- 
cult to get away from the old law of supply and de- 
mand, and if there is any prolonged period where 
the supply of labor greatly exceeds the supply of 
jobs, the price of labor will react accordingly, without 
much reference to previous plans to the contrary. 
There can, however, be no drastic reductions in 
wages until the cost of living has been reduced, and 
this depends in turn so much upon the extent we will 
be called upon to supply food to Europe, that no 
sense of definiteness can be given any opinion. 

The prices of some of the basic building materials 
have already been reduced and with the resumption 
of full capacity production, denied most of them 
through the war period, and the replenishment of 
Stocks, some further reductions may be expected. 
There is no early possibility of their returning to much 
lower figures and probably no possibility of their 
receding to pre-war levels, at least for years to come. 


Steel Framing for Long-Span Construction 
ACCOMPANIED BY DRAWINGS SHOWING SOLUTIONS] OF TYPICAL PROBLEMS 
By N. A. RICHARDS, ASSOC. MEM. А. 5. С. Е. 


HEN floor systems were constructed largely 
or entirely of wood and supports of wood 
and brick, clear spans between supports 

were naturally and effectively limited by the strength 
of the material, or by the bulk of members of large 
strength. Architects and engineers who had only 
these materials to work with for the structural fea- 
tures of their buildings did not have to consider or 
speculate very much on the desirability or profit of 
keeping the show windows in their stores clear of 
piers or columns, nor on the probable increased rental 
value of their office or loft space, if forty-foot clear 
spans were provided on each floor, instead of twenty- 
foot. The materials they were working with carried 
their own limits. Today, however, with steel and 
concrete in almost universal use in the frames of 
the better classes of buildings, the question of '' can 
a thing be done?” is almost eliminated and the real 
points at issue are “is the thing desirable and is it 
of economic advantage?” 

Office and loft buildings are commonly built with 
about eighteen or twenty-foot spacing of columns, 
sometimes less. Keeping the column spaces small, 
of course, decreases the size and weight of the steel 
beams and girders and hence is economical in the 
first cost of the framework. However, there is 
another side to the question. Interior columns at 
best are obstructions in the floor space, particularly 
when the occupancy and partition arrangement of 
each floor is not determinable in advance. The 
elimination, or at least reduction in number of the 
interior columns, may make all the difference between 
an attractive and usable floor space and a poorly 
arranged and impossible layout for a prospective 
tenant. With steel framing it is possible to go to 
almost any length in the elimination of columns. 
The real basis for determining the point is, will this 
or that arrangement pay? Will the rental value of 
the floor be increased if two lines of interior columns 
be used instead of three or four? Will the probable 
increased rental value more than pay for the carrying 
charges on the extra cost? 

Take a typical case of a corner lot fifty feet wide 
and one hundred feet deep. The service for the 
building, the elevators, stairs, toilets and smoke- 
stack are usually grouped along the inside wall of 
the building and near the centér, leaving the fronts 
free for offices or open lofts. A longitudinal line of 
columns is naturally placed at the inside edge of 
the service space, or, say nineteen feet from the 
inside lot line, leaving thirty-one feet to the outside 
lot line. If the line of columns along the street front 
is one foot six inches from the building line, there 
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remains a span of twenty-nine feet six inches which 
must be crossed in the clear, or else an intermediate 
line of columns must be introduced. Suppose there 
are five interior lines of columns across the short way 
of the building, making six spans of approximately 
sixteen feet each. On a span of twenty-nine feet 
six inches the girders in an office building, with a 
total load per square foot of one hundred and sixty 
pounds, would be twenty-four inch I’s weighing one 
hundred pounds per foot; whereas, if the span be 
divided by an intermediate line of columns the girders 
would be fifteen-inch I’s weighing forty-two pounds 
per foot. The longer span consequerttly means an 
increase in the steel of the difference in the weight 
of the girders, or about four and a quarter tons per 
floor. With steel at $65 per ton erected (a normal 
figure before the great increases incident to the war), 
this means $276 per floor. The cost of fire-proofing 
and plastering would also be slightly increased. If 
the foundations were on soil, requiring cantilevers 
along the lot line, it might also mean some 
increase there owing to the extra load thrown 
on the outside columns. Probably $370 would 
represent the maximum increase per floor for any 
usual case. It would, therefore, only be necessary 
to increase the renting value of the floor, say five per 
cent of $370 ‚ог $18.50 per year to cover this increase. 
The attractiveness of the floor area free from interior 
columns would undoubtedly give a greatly increased 
value to the building as a renting proposition. The 
figures indicate that an absurdly small increased 
rental would pay for the carrying charges on the 
extra cost. Even taking into consideration wartime 
prices of perhaps $110 per ton for steel the increased 
rental required is still nominal. 

There is one further point to be considered which 
might in some cases add to the cost of the building. 
The long-span girders in the example given above 
are nine inches deeper than with the short span. 
The floor system between the girders is the same in 
either case. For some purposes it might be required 
to keep the story height beneath the girders at a 
fixed figure. In this event the total height of each 
story would have to be increased by nine inches if 
the long span were adopted. This increase would 
cost about $200 to $500 per story, depending upon 
the character of the walls and partitions. But even 
this would require only a small additional rental to 
cover. If a sprinkler were used in the building it 
would be quite possible, with practically no extra 
expense, to cut holes in the webs of the girders and 
run the pipes through them, thus avoiding pipes 
below the girders. 
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In hotels, clubs and other buildings of a public 
character where large meeting rooms and dining 
rooms оссиг, it is always desirable to eliminate the 
columns in such rooms. Take the case of a hotel 
where the upper floors are arranged in regular wings 
for the accommodation of bedrooms. It is usual to 
space the columns in the upper part of the building 
to fit the room and corridor layout, and to step off 
such columns as interfere in the large rooms by means 
of girders and trusses, transferring their load to col- 
umns which can run down without interference. If 
the columns to be carried in this way are heavy, or 
if it is desirable t> avoid using deep girders over the 
large rooms, it is sometimes possible to work in 
trusses with the bottom chords in one floor and the 
top chords in another. One of the early cases of 
an arrangement of this sort, and a case remarkable 
for the great size and weight of the trusses, is in the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Trusses 
spanning eighty-five feet and four stories in height 
carry the columns over the ballroom. There are 
two trusses, each carrying four columns. The por- 
tion of the hotel in which these occur was built about 
twenty years ago, and the trusses are of the pin- 
connected type. 

Another example is found in the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston. One truss of eighty-six foot span 
and two stories in depth was used to carry columns 
over the main dining room, and smaller trusses of 
forty-seven foot span and one story in depth cross 
the tea room and carry the columns above. In each 
case passageways are provided through the trusses, 
the corridor passing through the smaller ones. 

Another type of building where the elimination 
of columns has grown to be a necessity is the theater 
or auditorium. Ву a careful study and arrangement 
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Details of Trusses Spanning Ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect; Purdy & Henderson, Engineers 
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of the lines it is possible, in any ordinary case, to 
obtain sufficient room in the balcony and gallery 
construction to allow of girders or trusses spanning 
from side to side of the building, thus eliminating 
the columns which in the older theaters are extremely 
objectionable, particularly if one is unfortunate 
enough to be seated behind one. The illustration 
from the framing of the Princess Theatre, Montreal, 
will indicate how the framing was handled in this case 
to accomplish the desired result. Fulcrum girders 
span about ninety feet from side to side of the house, 
and the cantilever girders for the balcony and gallery 
are framed through these. The cost of this type 
of construction, against the lighter framing with 
interior columns to support the balcony and gallery, 
would not be more than $5000 or $10,000 in any 
usual case, and the theater is made vastly more 
attractive. Furthermore, the stiffness of the entire 


framework is really improved by the deeper con- 
struction necessary in this type of framing. 

Great improvement can often be effected in the 
arrangement of store fronts by decreasing the number 
of wall columns or eliminating the intermediate 
ones entirely in the first story. 


This can be done 


by using steel girders at the second or third-story 
levels, concealed behind the usual heavy cornice 
bands at one or the other of these levels. An excellent 
example of the way in which this can be handled, 
even with a building of considerable height, is found 
in the Bonwit-Teller store building, New York City, 
Two girders side by side on a span of about seventy- 
six feet are placed at the third-floor level, where a 
heavy architectural band course occurs, and carry 
the intermediate columns. The second floor, along 
the street front, is then hung from the girders and no 
intermediate columns appear in the show windows. 
This would be somewhat difficult and expensive 
where the foundations were on soil or piles, as very 
heavy loads are thrown to the corners of the building 
and must be cantilevered in again to the footings. 
In the case in question, however, the foundations 
were on rock, and practically the only increased 
expense was in the steel, which amounted to about 
$7500. 

In shops and manufacturing buildings the spacing 
of the columns is largely determined by the size and 
arrangement of the machines and by the requirements 
of the shop operation. The question of the exact 
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Detail of Trusses Spanning Restaurant and Tea Room, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect; Purdy & Henderson, Engineers 
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economy of the building construc- 
tion is not so much a determin- 
ing feature here. It might not be 
far amiss to reverse the common 
way of looking at the matter and 
to consider all buildings, whether 
office, hotel, residence, store or 
what not, just as the engineer 
does the factory: make the build- 
ing fit its particular work and 
probably the real economy will be 
found in doing that. The con- 
struction that best fits its purpose, 
which calls for attractiveness and 
flexibility in the office or public 
building as surely as in the resi- 
dence, is the best investment. A 
judicious use of wide spans, with 
the consequent elimination of col- 
umns, will often help measurably 
in the accomplishment of this end. 
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Princess Theatre, Montreal, Canada 
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Details of Girder and Floor Framing, Bonwit-Teller Store Building, New York City 
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Balcony and Gallery Framing Plans, Princess Theatre, Montreal, Canada 
D. J. Spence, Architect; Purdy & Henderson, Engineers 
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J Building of the Arts and Crafts Society, Detroit, Mich. 
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General View of Street Facade 


HIS building is of especial interest because of the 
greater attention that will undoubtedly bz shown the 
arts and crafis movemen! following the war. It is 
well planned for carrying on is activities, it combines 
in a successful degree the requiremen!s of store, shops 


Fi.st Floor Plan 


and general mezting and exhibit space. The construc- 
tion is of masonry with stucco coating and tile roof. 
The interiors are simp!y done in stained woods and 
rough plaster. The view shown is of the first floor 
exhibition room or the street front. 
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Notes on the Government Housing Developments 


good than the beginning of a movement for 

better housing among the working people of the 
United States. It required that serious emergency 
with the absolute necessity of producing the sinews of 
war in terms of ships and munitions to make it appear 
proper for the Federal Government to interest itself 
positively in helping supply proper housing accommo- 
dations. This action on the part of the Government 
was noted with particular satisfaction by the archi- 
tectural profession, for it knew the good results that 
had been obtained in England and European coun- 
tries through a wise housing роПсу, and foresaw 
lasting benefits that could be derived here through 
similar means. 

The work of the Government was only well under 
way when the signing of the armistice caused the 
pendulum to swing in the opposite direction, threaten- 
ing the speedy resumption of our former indifference. 
It was good judgment on the part of the Housing 
Corporation that dictated the cancellation of contracts 
on developments just started and those in early stages 
of construction, where the immediate necessity for 
houses was removed, but later events beyond that 
body’s conirol indicate the intention of forcing drastic 
curtailment and a disregard for expert advice. 

The agencies charged with carrying out the housing 
program are composed of men who brought to their 
work a greater spirit of service and better preparation 
for fulfilling their duties than probably those of any 
other war emergency board, and their counsel should 
be considered in any retrenchment plans deemed 
necessary. They were charged with investigating all 
requests for relief of housing congestion and shortage, 
and only after careful surveys covering the use of sur- 
rounding territories that might be made available 
through better transportation facilities, or a reduction 
of plant production to accord with available housing 
accomodations, where such reduction did not jeopardize 
the essential demands of war, did they recommend the 
construction of houses, and then only in such localities 
as showed a continuing need for accommodations was 
permanent construction considered. This was emi- 
nently a conservative policy and one, which if followed 
to a logical conclusion, could not entail loss to the 
Government. ў 

The factors which dictated the action of the housing 
commissions in establishing developments might now 
with reason be considered when the ending of the war 
removes the necessity of speeding up munitions pro- 
duction and consequently the Government's immediate 
interest in housing, but the character of procedure 
that may take place, if not offset by public opinion, is 
indicated by the resolution recently passed by the 
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Senate calling upon the Housing Corporation to stop 
all work not seventy per cent completed, irrespective 
of its location or possibility of meeting an established 
peace-time industrial demand, with the thought that 
enterprising builders will take over the uncompleted 
houses at some figure acceptable to the Government. 

If this means of disposing of the developments is 
determined upon it will be most unfortunate for the 
cause of good housing in the United States. These 
developments were conceived by the best architectural 
talent in colaboration with town planners and engi- 
neers, and if permitted to be completed will present 
in tangible form, the best modern thought on the 
housing problem. If not completed and sold as they 
now stand, they will in all probability fall into the hands 
of real estate speculators devoid of any appreciation 
of the ideals built into them, who will use them as a 
means of securing the utmost financial return from 
those who happen to occupy them. 

We cannot believe that this will be the policy adopted. 
The latest reports from the daily press that the House 
of Representatives’ Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds advocates the completion of a selected 
list of the developments, indicates that the general 
disapproval of the Senate’s resolution injected a more 
constructive note in the consideration of the problem 
and it is hoped this favorable action may prevail. 

The start of a great housing program has been made 
and only a cursory examination of results already 
achieved shows the value derived from the co-ordina- 
tion of forces which the Government, because of the 
emergency, was able to assemble. Proper housing is 
one of the important factors in preventing labor unrest 
and building better citizenship, and as such, it merits the 
serious consideration of the nation. It is a new prob- 
lem to us and though it was an important part of our 
war preparations, its complete solution cannot be 
expected at once. Important steps toward a solution 
have been made and they must be preserved; we 
cannot revert to former indifference. The govern- 
mental developments should be carried to completion 
where their continued use is assured, thereby furnishing 
a practical application of ideals, needed to establish a 
public appreciation of good housing. 

The following letter received from Mr. Robert D. 
Kohn, lately associated as Chief of Production with 
the Housing Division of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, written in response to a request from the editors 
for a brief statement of present indications of the 
development of a definite policy, shows the need for 
interest on the part of the public. Architects have a 
special opportunity of furthering this worthy move- 
ment by exerting their influence toward building up an 
intelligent public conception of it. 
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Editors, The Architectural Forum: 

The situation with regard to the housing develop- 
ments started by the Government during the war is 
still too indefinite to make it possible to anticipate 
the policy that will be adopted. The next few weeks 
will probably determine one way or another just what 
is tohappen. There are, however, a few salient points, 
reference to which in THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
would have value, because of the effect that an aroused 
public opinion on the subject might have upon the 
Government's policy. 

With regard to the work of the United States Housing 
Corporation, which dealt with accommodations for 
workers in the munition plants, navy, army, etc., 1 
have no first-hand knowledge. The newspapers reported 
that a resolution had been passed by the Senate direct- 
ing that all work of that Corporation be stopped 
which was not more than seventy-five per cent com- 
plete. Today's papers report that, at a hearing held 
yesterday, delegations appeared from several cities 
protesting most strongly against such action, and that 
the Secretary of War himself opposed action of that 

« Character, saying that the shortage of houses and other 
accommodations for workers at certain points was very 
serious, particularly in Washington, and that the need 
would not immediately decrease. I need hardly tell 
you that my own view is that it would be a most 
unfortunate thing to abandon work already started, 
on any such principle. Each situation should be 
looked into on its own account, and the completion 
or abandonment of a project should depend on whether 
or not the houses in each particular location may have 
a permanent value for industries other than war-time 
industries. 

As for the developments undertaken by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, the situation is somewhat 
different. As is well known, these housing develop- 
ments had progressed to a point far nearer completion 
than those undertaken by the other branch of the 
Government. In some twenty-five different centers, 
a total of many thousands of houses may be said to have 
been close to completion at the time of the signing of 
the armistice, and indeed, in probably half the villages, 
houses were actually occupied; thousands of workers 
were already accommodated in dormitories, hotels and 
apartments. 

And yet despite this very advanced state of the 
projects undertaken for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, the success or failure of this part of the Govern- 
ment's housing ventures is still dependent on what 
is done in the future. There will undoubtedly be some 
sort of Congressional investigation, and unless Con- 
gress is enlightened by forceful public opinion, the 
investments of the Government amounting to many 
millions of dollars will be seriously endangered and the 
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future of housing reform in America seriously im- 
periled. These projects are advanced in general to 
such points that they need only the finished grading, 
finished street paving, sidewalks, and planting in the 
spring to make them physically complete. But some- 
thing else is lacking in almost every one of these proj- 
ects, much more serious than the absence of finished 
streets. 1 here refer to the matter of buildings to sup- 
ply the need of a community life. 

Through causes over which my associates and I 
had no control, we were prevented from carrying out 
a program for the construction of schools, stores, recrea- 
tion places, etc., which features are absolutely essen- 
tial to the success of the various communities estab- 
lished near the shipyards. 1 need hardly argue this 
point. At a recent date, there seemed to be a possi- 
bility of securing schools for the various sites, but even 
these have hardly advanced. Already the effect of 
the absence of these community features is evident. 
And unless the need is immediately supplied and 
Congress permits (it would be too much to expect 
them to order) the construction of all those features, 
including hospitals, that are essential to the completion 
of these towns, workers will refuse in the main to move 
into the houses and the loss will be colossal. 

There is one other thing that needs to be done and 
which also, through no fault of my associates, has too 
long been neglected. Thisis the need for a definite and 
wise management policy with regard to the various 
housing projects of the Shipping Board. 

The difference between success and failure of any 
particular housing development is evidently de- 
pendent, in a great measure, on the wisdom with 
which the property is managed and on the establish- 
ment of wise principles with regard to use of the 
property, restrictions as to nuisances, garages, bill- 
boards, etc., encouragement of interest on the part 
of the tenant in the upkeep of the property, proper 
rental bases, and the hundreds of other things that go 
to make good municipal housekeeping. As far as 1 
know, up to the present time, there has been no general 
policy established on this subject, although preparation 
of such a policy has been urged for six or eight months. 

I can only echo here what was said recently to me 
by a Government official unexpectedly well qualified 
to express an opinion. He agreed with me that, unless 
these Government towns are actually completed so 
as to provide for a whole community life, and unless a 
wise policy of management be established, it were 
better for the cause of decent housing in America that 
the Government had never started to build any of its 
projects. 

Yours very truly, 
RoBzRT D. Konn. 
New York, January 9,1919 


/ Office Building of the Woman’s Benefit Association 
of the Maccabees, Port Huron, Michigan 


district upon the crest of 

a slope which rises from the 

bank of the St. Clair River at 
Port Huron, Michigan, the new 
Home Office Building of the 
Woman’s Benefit Association of 
the Maccabees has a command- 
ing view of the city and Lake 
Huron to the north. The site 
is a generous lot providing broad 
lawns dotted with shading elm 
trees and low shrub planting, 
with opportunity for other land- 
scape development. The main 
facades of the building present 
a skilful intermingling of the 
three greatest Renaissance 
schools,— the ensemble being ap- 
propriate and dignified in its 
adaptation to an edifice of this 
type. The exterior walls are en- 
tirely of limestone and where detail 
occurs careful regard for the char- 
acter of the material is observed. 
The main lobby or grand stair 
hall is reached through a vesti- 
bule having two sets of bronze 
doors. The walls of the lobby 
are of domestic, green-seamed, 
cream-colored marble, and the 
floor of alternately contrasting 
squares of light and dark. Di- 
rectly opposite the entrance, 
above a landing of the marble 
stairs is a tablet framed under a 
broken pediment and flanked by 
tall electroliers. The balustrade 
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Richard E. Schmidt. Garden & Martin, Architects 


of the stairway is of bronze and 
extends around the open well of 
the second floor. An ornamen- 
tal skylight sheds a pleasing 
quality of light on the stairway 
and lobby below. Adjoining the 
entrance lobby are the alcoves 
of the reception clerk, telephone 
switchboard, visitors” room, and 
the bond vault, the heavy door 
of which is visible from the 
lobby, while corridors at either 
side of the stairway lead to ad- 
ministrative offices and the as- 
sembly hall. This spacious hall 
used for gatherings of field work- 
ers and social events derives its 
richness from its simplicity of 
motive and color scheme. The 
paneled walls are cream color, 
and heavy rose hangings with 
applique of green frame the 
windows and proscenium. 

On the second floor, grouped 
about the large marble hallway, 
are offices of the chief executives, 
clerical departments, editor of 
the association's journal, and 
ladies’ waiting room. The color- 
ing throughout the building is 
kept in light shades of ivory, 
gray and green. Furniture for 
specific uses was designed and 
executed in mahogany, and the 
comprehensive selection of ma- 
terials for their relative uses is 
apparent in the finest of bank 
fittings and steel window sashes. 
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Editorial Comment 


is being taken by the daily press and citizens in 

general in discussing tentative plans for War 
Memorials and the evident desire on the part of deep- 
thinking people to obtain such memorials as will be 
suited to a proper recognition of the valorous part 
played by American troops in the great war. It is 
everywhere recognized that a type of memorial is 
demanded that will differ materially from that erected 
by past generations in honor of previous military 
achievements. The principles of honor and justice, 
in defence of which the United States took up arms, 
rightfully deserve perpetuation in memorials that 
will truly bespeak these qualities. It is not great 
military conquests we will record, it is not wide 
extensions of empire we will commemorate, nor is 
it the great military capacity of any leader of soldiers 
we will acclaim. It is the American ideal of freedom 
and equality among all men, which prompted us, a 
nation quite removed from any immediate danger, 
to pour out millions of our best young men and billions 
of our national treasure without ever a suggestion 
of return, that we must memorialize. Can we inter- 
pret this spirit in a memorial that is a hollow adapta- 
tion of forms originally conceived to do homage to 
a conqueror of nations, or a builder of empires? 
Decidediy no! Such a monument cannot bespeak 
American ideals and will not be a true memorial to 
the American lives which were so gladly sacrificed 
for the perpetuation of American principles. 

The spirit of the war has been service. Let us 
carry this spirit to our memorials and make them 
intimate parts of the lives of the people, not awe- 
inspiring piles of granite or marble, that may express 
might and power, but never the deep-felt human 
qualities aroused by piratical actions on the high 
seas, and the beast-like destruction and enslavment 
of Belgium. 

In what way can we better proclaim our joy at 
the humbling of this despotic power and honor the 
lives sacrificed in the accomplishment of this victory 
than by making our cities proper dwelling places for 
Americans, by removing those dark, disease and 
crime-breeding spots to which the immigrant who 
comes to our shores quickly gravitates, forfeiting 
his opportunity of learning American customs and 
appreciating the value of citizenship? Must the 
soldier, who came from the slums with willingness 
equal to that of any other, return to them after 
serving his country and perceiving through his 
experiences in training camp and field the benefits 
derived from sunshine, fresh air and proper hpusing? 
It is to be hoped the further development of true 
democratic ideals will prevent it. Though we are 
looked upon as the most democratic of nations, we 
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suffered before the war from many social and racial 
distinctions. Many of these fortunately were leveled 
by the war and it should be our steadfast aim to 
make the sense of unity and national consciousness 
thereby developed a permanent reality, and as one 
writer has expressed it, “ set against the old individ- 
ualistic doctrine of the rights of man, the principle 
of the new freedom — the responsibilities of man.” 
We must cultivate the spirit so ably portrayed in 
a sentence from Premier Lloyd George’s reconstruc- 
tion program, “ Britain must be made a fit country 
for heroes to live in.” 

Our American cities with the exception of Wash- 
ington have grown without the aid of any carefully 
devised plan, and even much of the possible beauty 
of Washington and many of its practicable working 
features have been lost because of unwillingness on 
the part of those in authority to follow the lines of 
development marked out by L’Enfant. 

It is not too late to begin anew. We have learned 
from the war the value of orderly development and 
co-operation of forces. We have reached a new 
scale of financial expenditures and have been visibly 
affected by a new concept of democratic ideals. These 
influences are sufficient to overcome objections that 
have in the past stood in the way of municipal im- 
provements, that would benefit the whole people. 
Let our desire to do honor to our soldier and sailor 
dead be the immediate and compelling incentive to 
carry out this work so badly needed. 

Open up these congested portions of our cities 
in such a manner that their inhabitants may enjoy 
the benefits of fresh air and sunshine, develop arteries 
of communication through them that will greatly 
relieve the congestion which is threatening to engulf 
our transportation facilities, create open centers and 
plazas where buildings to serve the community needs 
may be grouped and monuments to particular deeds 
of valor and groups of heroes may be erected to be 
constant reminders to the people of the sacrifices 
made that our ideals might live. 

Much is being said of reconstruction, the remaking 
of a world in which the ideals of the present age will 
find full representation, where truth, righteousness 
and freedom will obtain for all, thereby justifying 
the sacrifices of life that have been made in the name 
of these principles. We will need to perfect our 
development in small units before we can successfully 
build a new world; let our labors then begin with 
the city and town where much can be done to improve 
their physical aspects, affording all citizens the right 
to decent living conditions. We will thereby prove 
in a possible and practical way that the war has 
made the world better, and in so doing raise a memorial 
of enduring value and eminent appropriateness. 
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itable purposes. This has been brought about by the 
scientific observation of results produced in these insti- 
tutions, and it has been found beyond question, that 
every effort made to render them as human in character 
as possible has proven of distinct value. Thus, the 
former idea of housing large numbers of people in build- 
ings of the block type, several stories high, is rapidly 
being displaced by a tendency to carry this work out in 
smaller groups, each of the buildings approaching, as 
far as possible, the character of a private house in which 
a smaller number of inmates may mingle on social 
terms not possible in the large community. 

This change of procedure is probably of greater 
value in orphanages than in any other type of institu- 
tional building. Educators are of the unanimous 
opinion that the best results in training children can be 
had where the number in any one group is kept down 
to a figure that can be easily instructed by a single 
teacher, and those interested in developing institutional 
children's home life strongly recommend the restriction 
of those іп a single group to a number that can be super- 
vised by one matron acting in the capacity of a mother. 

Orphanages are buildings that we would gladly do 
without if it were possible to remove the conditions 
which make them necessary, but since this cannot be, 
it is our duty to develop them so they may reflect in a 
certain measure, the atmosphere of the private home 
for which they must necessarily act as a substitute. 
The unfortunate occurrences of the last year resulting 
in many deaths from war and influenza epidemic, will 
in the next few ycars undoubtedly increase the need for 
buildings of this type, and will require study of the 
problem by many architects. We are fortunate in 
being able to present in this issue of THE Forum, the 
first of a series of articles on the planning of orphanages 
conducted on the cottage principle. The information 
presented has been gathered by the author, Mr. Harold 
C. Whitehouse, of the firm, Whitehouse & Price, Spo- 
kane, Washington, through a visit to the most represen- 
tative institutions of the kind in the country in prepara- 
tion for planning a modern orphanage. 


HE greatest result of the war is the awakencd 
interest on the part of nations, and individuals 
composing nations, in efforts to secure more just 

and rightful dealings in human intercourse. More than 
four years of harrowing warfare, with its accompanying 
loss and suffering, have given rise to this idealism, and 
if the war has not been waged in vain this spirit will 
gradually permeate all walks of mankind. Previously, 
there was a distinct line of demarcation between the pro- 
fessions and business. Опе little understood the other, 
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and saw in their respective methods of handling prob- 
lems, nothing in common. There are phases of special 
value in each, and in the profession of architecture, 
where a large portion of the practitioner's duties ap- 
proach business character, it will be distinctly worth 
while to adopt good business principles for their guid- 
ance. The manner in which emergency government 
work was carried on through bureaus in which both 
business and professional men were associated, has 
aided greatly in bringing about a better mutual under- 
standing. Ethics in business are not inconceivable, 
nor are the ethics of business and of the professions 
incompatible. Thus in the second paper discussing 
“The Architect of The Future,” the author considers 
what at first thought appears a matter of interest only 
to business men — the form of a sales organization as a 
direct application to an architect's office. This touches 
on that side of the practice of architecture which dis- 
tinctly approaches business and as such must be gov- 
erned by good business principles, if client and architect 


are to speak the same language. 
N 

A increasing frequency in the years immediately 

ahead will be treated in the March issue. This 
relates to the design of farm buildings. Agriculture as 
the first basic industry has not received the encourage- 
ment in this country to which its importance entitles it, 
and as a consequence in the older parts of the country it 
has been allowed to deteriorate to such an extent that 
vast areas are wholly dependent upon others for their 
food supply. The war has again come to our rescue in 
this and made us realize the necessity of developing our 
agricultural resources. Many of our returning soldiers 
will take up the land movement and will thereby create 
a need for farm buildings. The tendency of this move- 
ment is toward small holdings, and it is evident in che 
light of present economic conditions that they can 
only be made remunerative through the use of labor 
saving devices. The first of these is properly designed 
and equipped buildings. Many architects have in past 
ycars contributed greatly to farm efficiency through 
their ability in planning farm groups for large private 
estates. The future holds, however, far greater oppor- 
tunity, and the articles and illustrations of the next 
issue will indicate the attractive field [the design of 
farms offers to architects. 


architectural problem that will occur with 


Nowhere else in the world are there moreYim- 
posing masses of architecture than in New York 
City. Visitors to our shores never cease their com- 
ments of wonderment. The Forum's frontispieces for 
1919 will record some of these characteristic composi- 
tions by means of a particularly fine series of photo- 
graphs exhibiting much artistic character. 
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Edward F. Stevens, Boston, Mass., Architect 


“Cannot Believe It Is Linoleum” 


R. Edward F. Stevens of Boston, Mass., the architect for a number of fine hospital 
buildings recently erected in various cities, was one of the first to investigate the artistic 

possibilities of Armstrong's Jaspe Linoleum—a two-toned moire pattern which affords a pleas- 
ing change from plain linoleum. 

Speaking of recent installations of gray Jaspe amounting to several thousand square 
yards, Mr. Stevens says: 

“] have never had a more satisfactory linoleum in all my practice than that which you 
have made for the various hospitals in the past two years. It is very greatly admired by 
every one who sees these institutions, and some of them cannot believe that it is linoleum. 

“І have had some of this put down іп my own home, and it transforms the room utterly.” 


Armstrong Cork Company, 


Digitized 


Quality samples of Armstrong’s Jaspe 
Linoleum in the five colorings, tan, gray, 
green, blue and brown, will gladly be sent 
for your inspection upon request, as well 
as samples of the seven colorings of Plain 
Linoleum and four of Cork Carpet. 


Have you a copy of “Armstrong's 
Linoleum Floors’’—the complete linoleum 
handbook prepared especially for the 
architect and decorator? Its contents 


— 


For Every Room 


» Google 


Linoleum Department, 


Circle А: Trade Mark „2 


embody all the essential information 
needed for specifying Linoleum Floors for 
any type of building or room, includ- 
ing detailed specifications, schedules of 
widths, gauges and weights, and color 
plates of a large selection of patterns 


Ask for a copy for your files. The 
service of our Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion, in charge of an experienced decora- 
tor, are at your disposal, without charge. 
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У The Cottage Planned Orphanage 


PART I 


By HAROLD C. 


HERE are many methods of caring for normal 
dependent children. Many authorities say 
the ‘ placing out " of the dependent child in 

a properly selected home is the ideal way; this is 
true, but not always workable in some localities and 
not favored. Others prefer the orphanage where 
the child is cared for from early childhood up to and 
beyond the age of adolescence. 

Whatever the method, it is essential to have some 
sort of a receiving home, which would be “а wayside 
inn on the road from homelessness to a home. It is 
a clinic for medical and surgical examinations in order 
that the mental age and characteristics of children 
may be ascertained. It is a school for brief courses 
in manners, conduct, and, in addition, a place where 
human love, sympathy, Divine teaching and promise 
may reach lives that have too often previously suffered 
physical, mental and spiritual neglect." * 

Whether the institution is organized for the per- 
manent care of the child or does a work of “ placing 
out,” the most modern and up-to-date method of 
caring for the child is by the cottage plan. There 
are, however, many well planned and well admin- 
istered institutions built on the congregate plan, 
where the children are housed in one building, but 
most authorities favor the cottage group system. 

There are many schemes for housing of depend- 
ents in cottage-planned orphanages. In general, 
the system is to divide the total number of children 
into groups of eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty, twenty- 
five and even thirty to a cottage (any number higher 
than this usually borders on the congregate plan), 
housing them in separate cottages under the care of 
a cottage mother or matron. 

A conference called at the White House in 1909 
by President Roosevelt pronounced emphatically in 
favor of the cottage plan, and indicated the number 
of twenty-five as a desirable unit. 

Of course, boys and girls should be kept in sep- 
arate cottages. Each cottage has its own kitchen 
and dining room, in fact is a typical home in all its 
appointments, where the child may be given as near 
a normal home life and instruction as possible. The 


*See “ Child Placing in Families,” W. Н. Slingerland, Ph.D., 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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children do most of the housework, such as cleaning, 
bed-making, cooking and the serving of meals. 

The schooling of the children is either under the 
direction of the institution having its own school sys- 
tem, together with industrial training; as that of the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, Pleasantville, 
N. Y., and the New York Orphanage, at Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson; or the children may be sent to public 
schools. Some institutions maintain their own grade 
schools and send the child out to the public high school. 
Where the institution maintains its school system 
the hours of school are worked out to suit the system 
of home training in the cottages. Allowing the 
orphan children to mingle with playmates at the public 
school seems the best system, and is, of course, Jess 
costly. 

It is of inestimable value to any architect who has 
the planning of an orphanage to inspect the institu- 
tions of this character in the country, and become 
familiar with their methods. An architect planning 
an orphanage should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the entire workings of the administrative side of it. 
If he knows this, the many mistakes incorporated 
into the various institutions of the country will not 
be duplicated. 

The writer has recently been planning an orphan- 
age, and three months were spent with the trustees 
in formulating a scheme of administration, and the 
consultations were almost daily throughout that time. 


‘Dr. Hastings Н. Hart, an authority on child helping, 


in his book on “ Cottage and Congregate Institutions 
for Children,” Russell Sage Foundation, says: “ The 
architect should be selected early in the proceedings. 
If possible he should have had some practical expe- 
rience in erecting institutions. If he lacks that expe- 
rience, it will be economical to send him at the expense 
of the committee to study similar institutions. It 
is very desirable that he should accompany the com- 
mittee in any visits that they may make, in order 
that they may receive concurrent impressions. There 
are hundreds of institutions in the United States 
that have been made showy and pretentious, in 
order to produce a monumental effect, while the 
provision for children and employees is inadequate. 
The architect should know how to secure beauty by 
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he lines and proportions of the building, rather than 
by expensive carving and other elaborate decorations. 
He should know how to secure the maximum of space, 
conveniently arranged, with the minimum of waste 
space and expensive material.’ 

First: The selection of the site is important, and 
before purchasing the same it should be studied from 
all angles. It is unfortunate that so many institu- 
tions, when contemplating building, call the architect 
in for advice after the purchase of a 
site. Then, too, if the grounds are to 
be used for agricultural purposes the 
advicé of an expert agriculturalist 
should be sought. But principally the 
site should be selected for its general 
healthfulness, which includes adequate 
sunlight, water supply, drainage, etc. 
The question of railroad facilities, 
which involves the shipment of fuel 
and its handling, is an item of no 
little consequence. Locations that are 
remote and inaccessible are not con- 
ducive to keeping good employees. 

Second: The general scheme 
of the whole plan can be well 
worked out only after such ques- 
tions as the following have been 
settled: What is the number to be 
maintained in a cottage and the 
total number to be cared for? 
Shall there be a general dining 
room for all the children or shall 
the cooking and the feeding be 
done separately in each of the 
cottage units? Shall the children 
receive their school training at 
the institution or shall they go to 
the public school? Shall there be 
a central laundry building or shall 
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arrangements, bedrooms, plumbing, heating, еіс., 
spell efficiency from every angle. If this is truc. 
the scheme is bound to be good architecturally, for 
after all this is one of the fundamental principles of 
good designing. I dwell on this particular side of the 
question because in my visits to various institutions 
through the country I found many buildings where 
the architect was not given sufficient information 
to enable him to give the owners the best results. 
This article is intended to discuss, 
particularly, the orphanage for care 
of normal dependent children, from 
early childhood and up to the time 
when they can be sent out in the 
world to make their own way. No 
particular discussion will be brought 
out with reference to methods of 
schooling or planning of the same. 
This is an important consideration, 
but is too lengthy a discussion for 
this article. The general scheme of 
schooling should be thoroughly worked 
out, as it is sure to have an im- 
portant bearing on the details of 
planning. For instance, if the 
children go to a public school 
where the hours might be long, 
and location some distance away, 
the preparation of meals by chil- 
dren in the cottages might be 
impossible, and a central dining 
room be used. Time is an im- 
portant factor in the lives of these 
children. A fine example of clock- 
like regularity and utilization of 
time has been worked out at 
the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society, Pleasantville, N.Y. This 
place maintains its own educa- 


there be special provision made 
for the instruction of girls in 
the laundry work? Shall the institution maintain 
an industrial training school? What method of heating 
will beused? Where will the institution get its water, 
and will it be pure water? Shall the institution have 
its own electric light plant or shall it obtain it from 
some public service company? What method will 
be employed for the disposal of sewerage? Shall 
there be a special building devoted to recreation? 
Shall the bread baking be done in a separate building 
or in the kitchens of the cottages? Shall there be a 
separate chapel building? Shall there be an assembly 
room? Shall there be a building housing the offices 
of the superintendent and other officers of the insti- 
tution? What other departments shall it contain? 
What quarters shall be provided for the employees? 
Whatever the commission is, let the final plan, 
with reference to conveniences, such as the kitchen 


Fig. 2 


tional system and the children's 
school hours are fitted in to carry 
on domestic training to an efficient degree. 
CorTAGES. — Lct us take for example a cottage 
and its requirements for the housing of fifteen to 
thirtv children, ranging in age from five or six up to 
eighteen to twenty-one years, either boys or girls; if 
the funds in hand arc sufficient, a cottage having bed- 
rooms for the accommodation of onc, three and five 
beds each, is nearing the ideal for handling the chil- 
dren. This arrangement works well by placing the 
younger children in the bedrooms accommodating five 
beds, the next group in the rooms accommodating 
three beds, and lastly, the oldest in the single bed- 
rooms. In some cases two older and sometimes the 
younger ones can be housed in a room of two beds, 
but this is not gencrally accepted, although often- 
times in cottage groups two children can be found 
who are trustworthy. Some institution managers 
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object seriously to having 
two in a room. 

The bedrooms should be 

studied to give the max- 
imum light, ventilation and 
sunshine for at least half 
the day. The beds should 
be properly placed to avoid 
draughts across the heads. 
The illustrations, Figs. ı 
and 2, suggest a window 
arrangement and the loca- 
tion of beds. Ample space 
should be provided for 
making up the bed, also a 

chair for each child. Win- 

dows on two sides of the 

bedroom are almost indis- 

pensahle, and to have them 
on three sides is much 
better. This applies to the 

bedrooms of three and five-bed capacities. It is not 
a serious fault if the single bedrooms are lighted 
and ventilated from only one side. The bedrooms 
may be kept down in size if the small-sized single 
beds are used. These are made varying in size from 
3 ft. x 4 ft. біп. to 3 ft. біп. x 6 ft. 6 in. 

It will be found in planning an orphanage of this 
type, reducing the number in the sleeping rooms, 
that the bedroom floor plan spreads over quite an 
area and governs to a great extent the balance of the 
cottage unit. It is advisable to get good ventilation 
in these rooms, thereby making it possible to cut 
down the floor area. 

Some states have laws governing the cubic con- 
tents of bedrooms for such places. As a minimum 
each child should have about 50 square feet of floor 
space, and not less than 500 cubic feet of air space. 
The New York law requires 600 cubic feet of air for 
each dormitory inmate in child-caring institutions. 

A low ceiling height is not a fault but an economy, 
providing the ventilation is sufficient. It reduces 
the cost of construction, maintenance and heating. 

In direct connection with the bedrooms should 
be placed a dressing or locker room. This room has 
many advantages, mainly providing a place in which 
the child can dress and undress, which is particularly 
desirable in cold weather. The dressing room can 
be kept warm, while bedrooms can be opened during 
the sleeping hours for an abundance of fresh air. 
This room may have a clothes locker, wall seat or a 
chair, for each child. "These lockers may be fitted 

with doors, each child having its own key or a com- 
bination lock. The locker system, however, seems 
to be quite a little in disfavor among matrons of 
experience. It encourages petty thieving to a certain 
extent among the children. The best method the 
writer uses is the open locker or stall as shown in Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3. 
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Details of Wardrobe 
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The child’s effects are hung 
in sight, insuring good 
ventilation and easy inspec- 
tion by the cottage mother. 
Most superintendents prc- 
fer to have the child’s toys 
and various other things 
they love, kept in lockers 
or pigeonholes in the play 
room or elsewhere, away 
from the bedrooms. Cot- 
tage matrons as a rule pre- 
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SECTION ў 
fer to have the children for- 
bidden in their bedrooms 
FIGURE 5 duringtheday. Thisapplies 


particularly to the younger 
children, but not of course 
to the older group. 

Instead of using the open 
stall locker some institu- 
tions provide a small 
bureau or chiffonier for the child, which is placed in 
the bedroom or in a separate dressing room. А utility 
box is sometimes provided for each child at the foot 
of the bed; this serves as a seat and the chair can 
be dispenscd with. 

Some institutions have had to plan their cottages 
on a less expensive method of housing children. The 
cottages holding from twenty-five to thirty have two 
dormitories, holding twelve to fifteen beds each on 
opposite ends of the house, with the matron's bed- 
room between. At the other ends of the bedrooms 
were located the locker or dressing rooms and between 
these a good-sized toilet. This constituted in the 
main the second-floor plan. 

The architect will find that in order to keep the 
house unit down to a practical working space and 
make it possible for a single cottage matron or mother 
to keep a proper watch on her children it will be better 
in a cottage housing twenty children, providing bed- 
rooms of one, three and five-bed capacities, to have a 
few bedrooms, mostly single, on the third floor, to- 
gether with small toilet arrangements. This number 
of beds provided on the second and third floors makes 
the required area for the first floor about right. 

In working up the plan of a cottage housing eight, 
twelve or sixteen it is easier to imitate the home than 
in those of larger size. Cottages of such capacities 
are almost ideal, but of course much more costly to 
maintain per child. 

Whatever the plan of the cottage may be, the 
matron’s bedroom should be centrally located for 
the purposes of supervision. Some orphanages have 
a direct opening from the matron’s bedroom to the 

dormitories, so that she is in close touch with all that 
is going on in the sleeping quarters. 

The matron or cottage mother should be provided 
with a good-sized bedroom and clothes closet, and a 
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private bath should be in connection therewith. If 
the plan will allow, an extra bedroom directly con- 
nected is convenient in case of a child’s illness where 
night care is necessary. Either a room of this type, 
or a door opening from the matron’s bedroom into 
one of the bedrooms of three beds, might be used in 
this way. If a child is threatened with a contagious 
disease, the other beds in the room may be moved into 
one of the larger bedrooms temporarily until the 
child's disease is ascertained. Another scheme to 
take care of this emergency is to provide a large 
enough room for the matron to accommodate an 
extra single bed for a sick child. 

A system to care for the linen, such as shects, 
pillow cases, blankets, towels, face cloths, etc., should 
be carefully worked out. If these various articles 
are to be apportioned to each child, the linen closet 
or room should have a case of the proper size to take 
these various things, folded a certain way and studicd 
out for the condensation of space. If this system 
is not used, cupboards or open shelving in a good sized, 
well lighted and ventilated linen room are sufficient. 
The shelves should be adjustable. In this latter 
case the room would be in charge of onc or two of 
the older children. A laundry chute direct to an 
auxiliary laundry room in the basement may be 
built in to good purpose. 

The toilet rooms should be located to give the 
best access from the bedrooms. A single toilet room 
containing showers, water closets, lavatories, etc., 
is preferable to several toilets placed in different 
parts of the bedroom floor — the matron can better 
supervise the children in the morning when the toilet 
room is being used to its capacity. In talking with 
one authority recently, the discussion of the number 
of various plumbing fixtures was taken up and he 
said ‘‘ that for efficiency you should have ап abun- 
dance of fixtures.” It is the opinion of the writer 
that for a girl’s cottage of thirty, the following is the 
minimum of fixtures: Four water closets, eight lav- 
atories, three showers. 

These fixtures are to be located on the bedroom 
floor. There should, however, be a toilet on the 
first floor for the use of the children when running 
in from play. There should, of course, be a private 
toilet for the matron on the first floor. 

Some institutions provide a locker room in the 
basement or first floor. This room is furnished with 
locker or stall lockers in which the children hang 
their play clothes and shoes. The water closet 
(urinal for boys) and lavatories placed here are a 
great convenience. The children coming in from 
play or school before meal time can clean up on the 
first floor without going to the bedroom-floor toilet. 

For a boys’ cottage of thirty, the minimum number 
of fixtures may be the same except in the number of 
water closets, which might be reduced to three on the 
bedroom floor and a urinal substituted. 
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For cottages housing about twenty children the 
minimum number of fixtures, whether for boys or 
girls, might be about as follows: Three water closets, 
six lavatories, two showers. 

Of course any number of fixtures in excess of these 
given will be found advantageous in the quickness 
of getting the children washed and dressed in the 
morning. In the cottage planned orphanage, where 
the children are doing most of the work around the 
home, such as sweeping, cleaning, bed making and 
cooking, it is a distinct advantage to provide every- 
thing for the dispatch of the work. A child living 
at an orphanage on this plan has a full day together 
with its schooling. 

The most serviceable material is none too good 
for the partitioning of showers, water closets, baths, 
etc. Where children are being trained, especially 
boys, a material of great permanence should be used. 
Thin plaster partitions painted do very well in their 
proper place, but it is the writer’s opinion, after vis- 
iting many orphanages, and paying particular atten- 
tion to this detail, that marble, tile, terrazzo, or any 
other equally permanent material is the only thing 
to use. It is far cheaper in the end. 

The floors of toilet rooms should be tile, marble, 
terrazzo or some other equally good permanent water- 
tight material. There seems little argument against 
such materials where children are spilling water con- 
tinually, and abusing the plumbing fixtures, thus 
causing more or less leaks. Permanent material 
for the floor is good insurance against stained ceilings 
below, especially in the case of framed floors. It is 
well to have floors of toilets pitched slightly to a floor 
drain, to take care of accidental leaks, and also for 
convenience in cleaning. 

The water closets should be given the best atten- 
tion when being selected. The flush valve closet 
with the valve concealed or a tank type of flushing 
concealed is no doubt the best. The wall hung type 
of closet is an excellent fixture, a little more costly 
than some of the other types, but is most sanitary. 
The closet seat will be abused more than any part 
of any fixture in the house, therefore use the strongest 
and best obtainable. From observation, wood-finished 
seats do not give the best results unless they are 
the sanitary open-front type. ‘These are good but if 
used the closet should have a lip on the bowl. There 
are a number of excellent seats on the market, of 
wood cores, composition covered. These are san- 
itary, most of them acid proof, are more easily kept 
from getting foul, and are unbreakable. 

The heads of various orphanages differ in their 
opinions about doors to water closet enclosures. 
Some think the doors are a detriment, while others 
believe them essential, stating the child should be 
taught modesty from the start. This is a problem 
that is solved in various ways. Probably no better 
method is to be found than to have doors which 
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might be the usual type of short door, on spring hinges, 
the bottom of which is kept up some sıxteen or eighteen 
inches above the floor or at the height of the child’s 
knee, this depending on the size of the child using 
the fixtures. 

The baths for children above the ages of eight or 
nine years, and in cases younger, may be showers, a 
liberal number of which is of great advantage. The 
showers may be of the enclosed type or a series of 
wall showers in one large room. The enclosed type 
with a small dressing space adjacent is gencrally 
recommended for institutional practice. 
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occurs sometimes at wall-hung lavatories. There 
are a number of types of lavatories on the market, 
having the cast-iron leg enamelled, which are very 
substantial. | 

Another good method for grouping of lavatories 
is shown in Fig. 4, which is a suggested toilet room 
arrangement. The floors arc of terrazzo and the 
same matcrial is brought up to form a wall on which 
the lavatories are hung, the height of same above the 
floor varied to suit the heights of the children. The 
water supply and the waste are carried through this 
wall longitudinally with proper drain and at the ends 
are located shut-offs for the water 
supplies on each side, and also clean- 
outs for the run of waste. The matter 
of shut-offs and clean-outs is of great 
importance, as children are careless 
in their use of fixtures. The waste 
clean-out should be given particular 
attention in the girls’ cottages, for 
they are frequently stopped up from 
hair being washed down. This is by 
no means deliberate on the part of 
the girls but is a natural consequence 
from the use of the lavatory. The 
lavatories should be fitted with easy 
spring self-closing faucets of a high- 


Fig. 4. Practical Arrangement of Toilet Fixtures 


The shower for boys may be an overhcad or side 
type of shower. 
low down, as a high shower might have too much 
force for a child's head. For girls’ use the side shower 
is preferable. 

It is important to have the shower control well 
placed, that is, at the side of the entrance. The con- 
trol valve should by all means be an anti-scalding 
valve. When the valve is placed at the entrance, 
the child can test the temperature of the water before 
bathing. A curtain of white linen or other washahle 
material at the shower enclosure is desirable. It is 
light and easily washed and hung on nickel-plated 
rings. 

The bathtubs should be few in number. These 
are used generally for bathing the youngest children, 
or for any of the children who prefer the tub. The 
matron usually has charge of bathing the younger 
children, and it is well to raise the tubs so that the 
rim stands about three feet above the floor. This 
will make it much easier for the matron, as her position 
can be more erect. These tubs may be placed in a 
separate bathroom or in the general toilet room. 

The lavatories if placed in the center, or at least 
away from the walls, will be found very convenient 
from the standpoint of sanitation. The grouping 
of the various connections facilitates repairs, cleaning, 
and eliminates the possibility of vermin, such as 
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If an overhead type, it should be. 


grade quality. Children are careless 
about letting water run and often 
neglect to shut it off when bowl is full. 

Slop sinks conveniently located on each floor are 
indispensable. A closet of good size, large enough to 
hold several brooms, dust mops, cloths, etc., together 
with the slop sink, will be found a great convenience. 
If the floor is of concrete, tile or some other permanent 
material, it will prevent its becoming foul from the 
dampness of the cleaning rags, mops, etc. 

Drinking fountains are a convenient accessory. 
One should be located on the first or ground floor, 
for the children when running in from play. Another 
should be on each of the bedroom floors, centrally 
located with reference to the bedrooms, as most 
children are thirsty at bedtime and during the middle 
of the night. An abundance of drinking fountains 
around the institution conveniently located will be 
an inducement for the children to drink more water, 
an essential to good health. 

Some provision should be made for the toilet 
articles belonging to each child, such as hair brush, 
comb, tooth brush, soap dish, drinking tumbler 
(aluminum), face cloth and towels. These should 
each be given an individual compartment of some 
sort. The towels and face cloths should hang apart 
from each other to prevent the spreading of any skin 
disease that a child might contract. 

The compartments for these articles should be 
so designed as to provide good air circulation. In 
conversation with a physician connected with a chil- 
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dren’s home recently, he suggested that all such 
articles be hung in a place where they would be sub- 
jected to sunshine during a part of the day, for as 
he said: “Sunshine is the best disinfector in the world.” 
This would be quite ideal, but is rather difficult to 
work out in the plan. | 

KITCHEN ACCESSORIES AND PLUMBING. —- Probably 
no part of the cottage plays so important a part in 
the education and training of the child as does the 
kitchen (this is especially true of the girls). Every 
kitchen is a school in itself. Where the cottage 
system eliminates the servant, the child consequently 
is given a regular, responsible, domestic training. A 
well equipped and conveniently planned kitchen and 
pantries are a great asset, not only for the teaching 
of the child, but for 
the quick prepara- 
tion and ending of 
the work in connec- 
tion with meals. 

A kitchen planned 
on the buffet type 
or with cupboards in 
the pantry are both 
good. In the design 
of work tops, tables, 
etc., the architect 
should keep in mind that all heights should be re- 
duced somewhat from those ordinarily provided for 
adults. Drawers, cupboards, bins, etc., all worked 
out in detail for the placing of kitchen utensils, aid 
in the training of the child. “А place for суегу- 
thing and everything in its place,” is an expression 
well applied to a kitchen where children are trained 
in the science of cooking. 

Bread being the chief article of diet for children, 
an item of importance in the pantry is a well designed 
bread cupboard, air and dust tight, and with pro- 
vision for proper ventilation to regulate the humidity. 
It should be metal lined, and have metal shelves, 
which are removable so that it may be washed and 
scalded. The bread cupboards should be properly 
proportioned to hold enough bread for a two days’ 
supply. A cake cupboard of the same construction 
will be found useful, but should be of smaller pro- 
portions. A cutting board or ledge top should be 
provided near by for the cutting of bread and cake. 

A cooler for “ leftovers " (in the language of the 
housewife) may be built in to match the balance of 
the cupboards of the kitchen or pantry, and should be 
located on the cool side of the house and properly 
insulated. A vent should be provided at top and 
bottom and properly screened. The inside dimen- 
sions may be about sixteen inches square with some 
five or six adjustable shelves inside after the manner 
of the house refrigerators. The shelves should be of 
perforated metal, wood slats, or wire, all capable of 
being removed for cleaning. Some of the various 
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Fig. 5. Dishwashing Sink 


manufacturers of refrigerators provide heavily tinned 
wire shelves on order, to fit such coolers, that are a 
distinct advantage because of their durability and the 
chance for air circulation around the food. 

The range, if it burns either coal or wood, is better 
to be “ bricked іп” with a ventilating hood over- 
head. Fireproof floor material around the range is 
a safeguard where children do the work; the removal 
of hot ashes has its dangers. A metal ash chute to 
the basement would be advantageous. If electricity 
at a reasonable rate is available, the electric range 
will be found far superior. 

A table in the kitchen, of proper proportions, 
with large whecl casters will be used constantly for 
the placing of dishes removed from the dining tables, 
and for the serving 
of prepared food. 
A favorite material 
for the tops of such 
tables, work tops, 
over cupboards, ctc., 
is birch. Left in the 
white, it is easily 
scrubbed and kept 
clean. The use of 
linoleum of some 
light solid color on 
the tops of tables, work ledges, etc., will be found 
very satisfactory. It is impervious to moisture, 
cannot be stained with grease, oils or hot pans and 
is easily cleaned. 

The kitchen floor is always an important detail. 
A good grade of linoleum seems hard to excel. Where 
the building is of fire-resisting construction, the ideal 
(if linoleum is used) is to cement it to the smooth 
trowel finish of the floor slab. A base of some per- 
manent material in conjunction with the linoleum 
and a cove at the junction make an easily cleaned 
angle. 

A vegetable sink and potato peeler for the kitchen 
will be found great time savers. The vegetable sink 
will be found particularly useful if vegetables are 
brought in fresh from the garden. These usually 
have a great deal of dirt to wash off, and a sink with 
a generous clean-out in the trap will be necessary. 
The potato peeler (rotary type) will pay for itself in a 
short while. It is found in institutions where children 
do vegetable pecling, that they waste a large per- 
centage of the vegetables in the peeling unless сагс- 
fully watched. 

In planning the kitchen, it is well for the architect 
to keep in mind that there will be at least twenty- 
five per cent of the children preparing a meal at one 
time, and it is essential to have the kitchen well studied 
out for ease of serving, and good floor circulation 
around and in front of all fixtures. 

The house should have a refrigerator, the size 
depending on the capacity of the cottage. Any of 
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the various types on the market will be found satis- 
factory. The ‘ built in ” type is of course better, 
for it eliminates the open space underneath, and 
usually has a permanent plumbing connection. If 
the drain is connected to the plumbing permanently 
tt should be arranged without a trap and run to some 
basement floor drain for cleaning out. The steady, 
slow drip of melting ice forms a thick clot of scum in 
most refrigerator drains and this must be cleaned out 
often. 

The ice capacity of the refrigerator should be from 
one hundred to two hundred pounds, depending on 
the method of ice supply and the size of the cottage. 
For a cottage of twenty children, a refrigerator of 
about one hundred and fifty pounds ice capacity and 
a capacity of twenty-five to thirty cubic feet in the 
food storage compartment will be found adequate. 
The door for icing, whether the refrigerator is “ built 
in ” or not, should be kept low because the icing may 
be done by boys who cannot lift as high as an adult. 

The sink for dishwashing and general use is the 
most important accessory in the kitchen. It should 
be a sink to allow at least three or four to work to- 
gether at one time. This is important in washing 
dishes. The writer believes that a sink placed away 
from the wall so as to be accessible from both sides 
is an improvement over any type of wall sink. The 
washing of dishes in a children's institution takes a 
great deal of time, and the more children put on the 
work the quicker it is finished. A sink especially 
designed with two compartments and made of sheet 


metal, preferably copper or zinc or, better still, enam- 
eled iron, each compartment having its hot and cold 
water supply, should be made six to eight inches deep 
and have a drain board of good length at one end. 
This allows one child on each side to wash dishes, 
and as many as three standing on each side drying. 
The accompanying illustration, Fig. 5, is a suggestion 
for this type of sink. 

The kitchen should be well ventilated by generous 
windows from at least two sides and ventilation from 
three sides is preferable. 

The matron should be provided with a private 
sitting room. This should be made as pleasant as 
possible and so situated that she can see to advantage 
the grounds in front of the cottage. Her private 
toilet and a coat closet could be in connection there- 
with. It is almost necessary to have a door from 
this room leading directly into the living room, so that 
she may observe the actions of the children. The 
room would also be well placed if it were near the 
front entrance to facilitate the answering of front 
door calls. 

бвмікс Room. — In the girls’ cottages particular 
attention should be given to a sewing room, well 
lighted and large enough to hold several girls. In 
these cottages the girls will most likely be given a 
good deal of instruction in sewing, unless it is done 
in another way, possibly at the school maintained 
by the institution. There should also be provided a 
sewing room in the boys' cottages for the use of the 
seamstress and matron in mending. 
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Chicago Nursery and Half Orphanage Asylum, Chicago, Illinois 


HOLABIRD & ROCHE, ARCHITECTS 


HIS building, though nor 
T he cottage type con- 
sidered in the previous 
article, approaches Ше desir- 
able results of that type through 
its well conceived plan. It is 
fortunate in having a generous 
plot enabling the building 10 
be disposed so as to take full 
advantage of all possible sunlight 
and also good natural ventila- 
tion, because the depth of all 
portions is kept at a maximum 
of two rooms. A special feature 
of the plan is the combination 
of dormitories with sleeping or 
sun porches, and the mingling 
of single rooms for attendants 
other than those in the caretaker’s 
wing. The entire group includes 
a separate heating plant anda 
cottage infirmary with isolation 
wards for both boys and girls. 
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The Promotion and Financing of Building Operations 


A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF ACCEPTED METHODS AND THEIR CONNECTION 
WITH ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE 


By CHARLES A. WHITTEMORE 


MONG the multifarious duties of an architect 
ya that of financial expert and adviser frequently 

is of not the least importance. This is attrib- 
utable, undoubtedly, to the fact that so many real 
estate operators who are undertaking projects of 
considerable size realize that an architect is not only 
competent to plan and construct the building but 
many times is able to give good, sound, practical 
advice on the subject of financing. Frequently, 
also, through his clients or acquaintances the architect 
is able to establish a financial relation between the 
prospective owner and some financier or underwriting 
medium which makes the consummation of the project 
possible. 

That financing is one phase of the ever increasing 
obligations of the architectural profession is evidenced 
in many ways. Various societies of architects have 
sought to instruct the laity as to the qualifications of 
an architect as wellas the character of his services, 
and have included '' financing ” in the list of activities 
which are a measure of realability and an indication 
of the broad scope of requirements of the profession. 

A well trained architect, as has been intimated so 
many times, is not merely a maker of pretty pictures 
and a fanciful schemer. He is a man with a logical 
mind, of vivid and active imagination, a competent 
executive and administrator, with ability to handle 
men. His training so quickens his perceptions that 
he is able to see in a preliminary scheme an accurate 
view of the completed project. His familiarity with 
big business and with large developments is pro- 
ductive of a real “ money sense." He knows the 
value of money and knows how to value it not alone 
for its purchasing power but also for its potential 
power. Unfortunately, however, not all the members 
of the architectural profession can measure up to 
this standard. Some of the architects of the country 
have not had opportunities to become thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of finance and promotion 
operations. The coming years wil undoubtedly 
develop many situations in which an architect's 
ability to assist in financing various problems will 
be called upon in a greater degree than ever before. 
It, therefore, seems wise to put down a few of the 
cardinal principles and a few of the usual forms of 
financial undertakings which are more or less directly 
connected with architectural problems. 

It is not with the idea of preparing a “ financial 
primer " nor with the idea of presenting facts which 
may be entirely new that these words are written. 
It is primarily for the purpose of calling once more to 
mind certain phases of one of the most important, 
but least understood, functions of the architect. 
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Familiarity with financing methods is important. 
As a latent power it may be classed with a knowledge 
of “ graphical statics ” or calculus. It may not be 
called into direct action, but if the call comes and the 
response is intelligent the effect cannot be otherwise 
than a distinct help, not to the individual alone, but 
to the whole profession. 

A diversified knowledge is a component part of a 
liberal architectural education. The eyes of the 
world will inevitably turn to the architects for help 
in many enterprises, which now are conducted through 
other channels, as soon as the extent of the ability 
of the profession is realized. It is lamentable, though 
true, that many architects are “ hazy " even on the 
subject of the simple first mortgage. 

There is probably no one in the profession who is 
not familiar to a degree with the financial questions 
involved in the construction of the modern small house, 
but it is a fact that many architects would be some- 
what at a loss to take the most direct and shortest 
steps to approach even the placing of a first mortgage. 

Mortgages are nothing more nor less than prom- 
issory notes and in some states the generally accepted 
term is " mortgage note." A mortgage is simply a 
statement or conveyance on the part of the owner of 
record of a piece of property that because of money 
advanced, the deed and title to land or building are 
offered as an assurance that the borrower will pay 
the full value of the loan with interest at fixed inter- 
vals, or at a specified time on demand. Usually 
the mortgage is for a term of years and is subject to 
renewal at the option of the mortgagor. In case of 
non-payment the mortgage may be foreclosed and 
the title to the property passes to the mortgagor. 

When a first mortgage is to be obtained from a 
bank an application must first be filed. This is 
turned over to the finance or investment committee 
of the bank and an examination of the property is 
made by them. This committee reports to the 
directors of the bank, who may pass or decline to 
place a mortgage on the property in question. The 
bank in conducting an examination of the property 
also looks up the deed to see that there are no prior 
encumbrances and that the title is clear. If the 
mortgagee has had the title examined and guaranteed 
by the Land Court a further examination by the 
bank is not necessary. 

First mortgages are usually based on sixty per 
cent of the value of the property (land and buildings) 
although sometimes a greater amount is accepted if 
the security is exceptionally good. 

The first mortgage is not the limit of liability on 
a piece of property. Second mortgages are common 
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in large undertakings and even in the financing of a 
small house. Third and fourth mortgages are also 
occasionally recorded, but are not so frequently 
encountered on small operations except under stress 
of financial need. 

It is obvious that the greater the number of mort- 
gages on a piece of property the less the owner's 
equity. The mortgagors, after the first mortgage 
has been placed, become practically endorsors of the 
note on the first mortgage. In other words, they also 
assure the holder of first mortgage that the loan will be 
repaid with interest. The holder of the first mortgage 
has the first claim on the property and in case of fore- 
closure the holders of other mortgages in order to 
protect themselves must either bid in the property 
or must arrange that the portion of the principle 
demanded with interest be advanced. If such 
advance is not made and the price realized on the 
foreclosure sale is not sufficient to cover more than 
the first mortgage, then the second mortgage and 
subsequent mortgages become valueless. 

Frequently second mortgages are purchased on 
property as a tentative ownership because the holder 
of the second mortgage is really placed in the position 
of owner, as has becn outlined above. In many 
building operations on a small scale second mortgages 
are taken in payment of contractors' bills. For 
example, if the land be worth $1200 and the house 
costs $6000, a first mortgage of $4320 or sixtv per 
cent may be advanced by a bank or private individual. 
The contractor, in settlement of his account, may 
take a note or second mortgage on the property for 
a part of his balance due. Very frequently in buying 
a piece of property on which a first mortgage is placed 
the purchaser will assume the obligations of the first 
mortgage, make a partial payment of the balance, 
and the former owner take back the difference between 
the cash paid and the cash due in the form of second 
mortgage. 

The second mortgage is also used to conceal owncr- 
ship. For instance, in a large real estate transaction 
where the real owner wishes to remain out of record, 
the title to the property may pass to а“ straw man,” 
a clerk or a broker whose business it is to fulfill this 
particular office. His name will appear on the records 
as owner, he may be the mortgagec on the first mort- 
gage, but in order to finance the opcration he simul- 
tancously issues a second mortgage to him who is the 
real but hidden owner. Such a piece of property 
cannot be transferred without the consent of the 
holder of the mortgages. The accounts of real estate 
transactions all contain many instances of this type 
of operation. It is a fact that one of the largest 
owners on record in a certain city, and one who nom- 
inally pays a property tax well along towards the 
top of the list, is a lawyer of no large means. 

Second mortgages are frequently used in cases of 
direet fraudulent intent. The modus operandi is 
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simple, although at times disastrous to the holder 
of the first mortgage and to insurance companies. 

A discussion of this phase of financing might be of 
interest but would not be of value at this time. Archi- 
tects as a rule do not figure in these transactions first, 
because of the questionable practice, and second, 
because the “trick " is turned only in instances of 
relatively small operations. 

First mortgages on real estate are given by sav- 
ings banks, coöperative banks, trust companies, 
life insurance companies and frequently by private 
banking corporations or private individuals. The 
coöpcrative bank form of financing the small house 
is generally satisfactory, as the payments are made 
in small amounts and over a longer period than in 
other bank mortgages. 

A coöperative bank issues shares which bear an 
interest rate according to the bank earnings. These 
shares are issued in $1 to $25 units. The shares 
theoretically mature in twelve years, but if the bank 
earnings are good the maturing period is shortened. 
When the coöperative bank issues a loan against a 
projected building, shares are issued in an equal 
amount, the loan becoming a lien against the shares. 
When shares mature the loan is cancelled. The 
interest on the loan must be paid monthly with the 
regular share payment. 

By this method the mortgagee is in a position to 
reduce the mortgage gradually without any large 
payments. Many homes have been financed in this 
way which could have been possible in no other manner 
except with considerable difficulty. 

First mortgages placed other than through coöp- 
erative banks are usually issued for a period not 
exceeding five years and are then callable or may be 
renewed at the pleasure of the mortgagor. Banks 
usually will renew a mortyage, or rather issue a new 
one on expiration provided a portion of the principle 
has been paid and provided the property has not 
depreciated to any considerable extent. 

The underlying principles of first and second 
mortgages are the same as the underlying principles 
of financing on larger schemes. The first mortgage, 
for example, is analogous to the bonds issued on a 
large transaction and the second mortgage may be 
compared with the preferred stock. 

The subject of bonds and stocks is complex and 
one which can be thoroughly understood only after 
considerable study. There are many varieties of 
bonds, some of which the average architect would 
never be intercsted in so far as the financing or pro- 
motion of his projects are concerned. Such bonds 
are more in the nature of public service, railroad or 
industrial bonds of a different character than original 
financing. 

The bonds customarily dealt with in the building 
and real estate operations are roughly divided into 
two classes, term or optional bonds and serial bonds, 
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the difference lying in the fact that the term bonds 
arc in force for a definite period of years, but may be 
retired at a premium rate established in the agreement, 
usually after a -fixed interval, as after one year. 
Serial bonds are divided into classes or series which 
must be retired as a whole at certain specified times. 

It may be worth while to note that the average 
investor in bonds prefers bonds of a twenty to thirty- 
year term on real estate promotion. These investors 
usually are bankers or trustces of large estates, or 
individuals having faith in the project and consider- 
able available money. 

The disposition of bonds is not the most difficult 
part of the financing because these bonds, if the 
security is good, are usually underwritten by a banker 
or broker, who in turn sells to the individual investor. 

The second mortgage or preferred stock is usually 
the most difficult to place, although if business con- 
ditions at large are in good shape and moncy is plenti- 
ful with no extravagant rates of interest, preferred 
stock in good enterprises is an exceedingly safe invest- 
ment. The common stock usually represents the 
bonus as added incentive to the preferred stock- 
holders and also the remuncration to the promotors. 
In many instances in large financing the common 
stock is given to preferred stockholders in the pro- 
portion of one share of common free with every block 
of two shares of preferred purchased. It is also quite 
customary for the real estate operator, the contractor, 
the architect and others interested in the operation, 
to accept some common stock as part payment for 
their services. 

Usually the common stock represents the voting 
power of the corporation or trust. The subject of 
voting power is so varied that a complete discussion 
would be out of place in an article of this character. 
Sufficient to say that the conimon stock is the source 
of the larger returns if business is good and therefore 
should have general control of the personnel of the 
organization. 

The income from the preferred stock is always 
guaranteed at a fixed percentage and is frequently 
set at seven per cent, which makes an attractive 
return on money invested. The common stock has 
no guaranteed income, as it derives its return from 
the net earnings of the operation. 

In connection with the financing of building oper- 
ations there are many items to be carefully considered. 
The expense of underwriting the bonds, the discount 
for placing the preferred stock, the interest on both 
bonds and stock and other fixed and carrying charges 
all must be capitalized as well as the cost of land and 
building. The taxes, insurance during construction, 
trustees’ fees, brokerage commission are also as much 
a part of the total cost as are plumbing fixtures and 
electric wiring. It is imperative that these items be 
also capitalized. 

In determining the amount of money available 
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an itemized list showing all the expense factors should 
be made up. As an illustration we may assume a 
building to be built and investigate the balance shect 
such as would be prepared for promotion purposes. 

A real estate operator has in mind a parcel of 
land in a location which he thinks desirable for an 
apartment house with an opportunity for some 
attractive stores in the first floor, — such an opera- 
tion is feasible in certain locations, particularly if 
the possibility of later change to an office building 
be kept in mind. 

The real estate operator asks an architect to pre- 
pare sketches and a financial statement. The project 
is to be kept within a limit as near $500,000 as will 
be feasible and still show a good return. 

The architect would then prepare a statement 
similar to the following: 


Land $125,000 
Building, including architect's fees 280,000 
Bond interest 13,500 
Stock dividends 11,000 
Bond discount 506 15,000 
Stock discount 15% 30,000 
Trustees’ fees 3,000 
Taxes and insurance 3,000 
Promotion charges and incidentals 19,500 

$500,000 


It is assumed in this case that the bonds may be 
floated on the basis of security of investment and 
increase in land value to the amount of $300,000. 
This is not an extraordinary loan on a proposition of 
this character, although it is not so frequently encoun- 
tered as a loan of боб, to 70%, as has previously 
been nated. Inasmuch, however, as the figures used 
in this statement are actual figures used in connection 
with a real development rather than a purely hypo- 
thetical statement, the exact basis of percentage of 
bond issue will be taken rather than the 60% ог 7060. 
The bond issue was #300,000, the preferred stock 
issue was #200,000 and the common stock issue was 
$150,000. This common stock was given one share 
with every five shares of preferred stock. 

In the above statement it will be noted that the 
bonds are estimated as bearing interest at 414%, 
while the preferred stock is estimated as bearing 
interest at 513%. The bonds also have been under- 
written at a discount of 5% from their par value, 
making a broker's price on the stock 95. The brokers 
would of course obtain their profit in the transaction 
by selling these bonds at, say, 97. The preferred 
stack is underwritten at 85 instead of par value 100, 
with the idea that the brokerage commission would 
be obtained in selling the stock at a higher valuation, 
probably at par. 

Another item in the statement above is that of 
promotion charges. This would include the brokerage 
commission on the sale of the land and a small bro- 
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kerage commission for securing the underwriting of 
the stock although, as has been noted, the actual 
profit to the underwriters has not been estimated in 
the promotion charges. 

One question which will undoubtedly immediately 
occur to those unfamiliar with this form of financing 
is how the amount of bonds and stocks to be issued is 
determined. This item depends entirely on the 
capitalization, for example, if the total capitalization 
were assumed to be $600,000, the bonds probably 
would be issued in amount of $400,000 and the stock 
on the basis of $200,000. 

It will also be noted that the common stock in 
this particular operation was not figured in as part 
of the capitalization, but represents a bonus or a 
treasury stock which can be sold in case of a con- 
tingency arising increasing the cost beyond the 
original amount of capitalization. 

After having determined the amount of capital- 
ization necessary the bond and stock issues are worked 
out, the interests and discounts are computed and 
the other items of expense estimated. If the total 
sum of these items exceeds the amount originally 
set aside for capitalization (in this case $500,000) 
then the bond or stock issue is increased or the other 
expenses in some manner decreased. It is obviously 
a question of “trial and error” until a balance is had. 

The next step in the computation of the operation 
is an examination of the income. In this particular 
case we assume eight stores of a high class in the first 
floor of the building. We assume that these eight 
stores would be rented at a fair rental, say approx- 
imately $4.50 per foot. This price per foot is low, 
but in promotion enterprises all items of expense 
should be figured conservatively high and items of 
income figured conservatively low. We assume that 
the average annual rental of these stores would be 
$3000 apiece. 

There are also in this building nine floors of 
apartments with nine apartments on each floor, 
making a total of eighty-one suites, These suites 
vary in size and the average income would be $700 


per year. The income statement would be as follows: 
Income 8 stores at $3000 $24,000 
9 floors, 81 suites at $700 56,700 
Or a total income of $80,700 


These items of course are checked up by the real 
estate operator because of the knowledge of land 
valuations, demands for stores, possible development 
of the neighborhood and character of the surrounding 
business and apartment buildings. If the develop- 
ments in the vicinity are tending in the direction of 
better-class houses the incorre will obviously increase 
and in the years after the operation has been com- 
pleted and the building occupied, the income sheet 
will show a larger rent return than that considered 
likely under the promotion estimate. 
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Under the expense account must be included all the 
heat, light, water, elevators, janitor service and all of 
the other items which enter into the operation of a 
building of this character. Also there must be in- 
cluded the annual interest on bonds and stocks, the 
trustees’ fees, insurance, taxes and a sinking fund. 
After these items are totaled the difference between 
the total expense and total income represents the 
item which may be set aside for common stock div- 
idends or purchase of preferred stock. — — 

In the case of a development such as a hotel the pre- 
ferred stock usually is, as has been already explained, 
the stock representing the ownership of the property. 
This stock is obviously desirable on the part of the 
hotel proprietor if he is thoroughly confident of the 
future of the operation. Many times, therefore, in 
financing hotel operations the clause is made in the 
agreement that no dividends are paid on the common 
stock until a certain proportion of the preferred stock 
has been retired. The financing of a hotel is so 
different from the financing of apartment houses 
that it is not desirable at the present time to go 
further into this phase of the situation. 

The expense sheet of the apartment house pre- 
viously referred to would be as follows: 

EXPENSE AND MAINTENANCE 


Heat 

Light 

Water 

Elevators 

Janitor 

Vacancies $32,280 

Renting 

Repairs 

Depreciation 

Sundries 

Interest bonds 414%, 13,500 

Interest stock 514% 11,000 

Trustees 5,000 

Insurance 3,000 

Retiring bonds 7,000 
$71,780 

Common stock dividends 8,920 
$80,700 


The bonds are usually retired by the establish- 
ment of a sinking fund on а 2% or 214% basis, that 
is, 2% of the value of the bonds issued is set aside 
every year to accumulate interest for the purpose 
of discharging the first mortgage obligation. This 
item is important but, however, is frequently over- 
looked in financing work. Usually the financing 
agreement contains a clause as to the retirement of 
the bonds by application of the proceeds of the sinking 
fund in whole or in part. This reduces the first 
mortgage obligation and increases the value of the 
common stock in that the surplus is increased 
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because of the lesser interest to be paid on bonds. 

It 15 frequently estimated that after a period of 
five years the common stock begins to have a far 
better interest bearing rate than the guaranteed 
interest of the bonds or the preferred stock. 

It may also be well to explain the item of trustees’ 
fees. This occurs both in the capitalization and in 
the expense. The trustees of the corporation or 
real estate trust conducting the operation are the 
men on whom the burden of the whole proposition 
falls during the period of construction. They are 
the ones to look out for the proper placing of bonds 
and stock and for the making of various contracts, 
leases, etc. Therefore, during the period of con- 
struction their expenses become an item of expense 
of construction, so that their charges must be cap- 
italized. 

After the building has been completed and occu- 
pied the trustees theoretically operate the real estate. 
They arrange for collection of rents, renewal of leases, 
for maintenance of building, etc., and at this period 
their charge becomes a part of the operation expenses. 

It has been demonstrated by careful analysis of 
many buildings that the average expense outside of 
the bond and stock interests, the sinking fund and 
the trustees’ fees, usually averages about 40% of the 
gross income. It is, therefore, customary in making 
up a statement to assume this figure. If the property 
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is desirable, well constructed and rents well, the 
possibility of vacancies and depreciation will be 
decreased, but these items should be considered 
carefully and included in any expense account as 
covering contingencies which may arise. 

The financial statement presented above is of 
one type of finance. This same general method is 
applicable to almost any kind of building, but with 
each different kind of construction such as theater, 
hotel and special enterprises there are also variations 
in the form of bonds and stocks issued as has been 
previously noted, and it will require a later paper for 
their consideration. 

For the present, it is sufficient to call to the atten- 
tion of the architectural profession the few items 
which have here been produced, not with the idea 
of instructing men in something that they do not 
already know, but with the purpose of bringing 
more clearly to mind the fact that as time goes on 
the practice of architecture becomes more and more 
complex and various problems are continually intro- 
duced which have not previously been encountered. 

It is important, therefore, that architects should 
be awake to the possibility of securing proper recog- 
nition of their abilities and that the bankers, brokers 
and real estate operators should have a feeling of 
confidence in the architect's abilitv to correctly inter- 
pret the firancial needs of an operation. 
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Notes on Price Movements in the Building Industry 


O ANALYSIS of the price reactions since the 

N signing of the armistice can be of any material 

value if the prices alone are considered. The 

prices of building materials have changed in many cases; 

some have seen a downward revision while some have 
seen a slight up-swing. 

A comparative table of costs as of last fall and the 
present time would be so deceptive as to be dangerously 
misleading. If, however, we examine the general indus- 
trial conditions we find an almost universal optimism. 

The consensus of opinion is that building will be 
brisk, that work will be plenty, and that prosperity 
hitherto unknown is knocking at our gates. There is 
a very general feeling that the transition to normal 
business conditions may be consummated without 
either a sudden drop in price level or a lower wage 
scale. If every one waits for lower prices, if every one 
insists on the same margin of profit as of recent years, 
if all architects and investors, bankers and contractors 
are pessimistic and slow in getting into action, then and 
then only will building be depressed, and the labor 
situation present tangible difficulties. 

If the labor market can be stabilized and if the scale 
of wages which prevailed'in 1918 can be used as a 
basis of estimate for the immediate future, a tremendous 
volume of new construction will flood the market 
and tax the ability of the manufacturers to produce 
the various building materials in time. 

All prices involve a labor item. If this item be the 
unknown quantity, and contractors have no assurance 
of the continuity of any wage scale, prices are sure to 
indicate a probable rise rather than a decline. 

Bids received on a number of buildings for the 
Government have excceded appropriations by from 
10% to 80%. This reflects the tendency on the part 
of the contractors to forecast higher prices for labor, 
especially where the contract is on the guaranteed 
amount basis. It is true that the appropriations were 
on a pre-war basis, but that in itself should not account 
for such a high overrun. 

Many materials suffering from war restrictions, 
such as tile, clay products, terra cotta, brick, etc., 
probably will not show any appreciable price reduc- 
tions until sufficient demand has been created to 
warrant resumption of former manufacturing capacity. 
During the war the demand for these articles, aside 
from the Government demand, has been little, if any, 
and as a result plants have depreciated and organiza- 
tions become disrupted. 

The lumber market has been firm and prices have 
as yet shown no decline. A drop may not be expected 
for some months. It is not certain, however, that con- 
tractors in estimating on construction will not quote 
prices lower than the market. 

In the plumbing market it is interesting to note 
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that fixtures have dropped 15% %, brass pipe Ioc per 
pound, brass fittings 10, iron pipe то to 2064. These 
prices reflect a possible further discount for actual busi- 
ness. The drop is taken from the peak price of 1918. 

In the field of heating and ventilating we find the 
following reductions on principal items: boilers 2502, 
radiators 2560, sheet metal 25%, iron pipe 73%. 
Pipe covering dropped and rose again, due to an un- 
precedented volume of alteration work which is not 
ordinarily expected at this time of the year. 

Electrical contractors have had reductions in wire 
25%, conduit (carload lots) 5%, but other fittings, 
switches, etc., maintain the old prices. Estimates on 
construction work indicate a strong possibility of 
further reductions in the near future. 

Masons’ supplies have shown no general reductions, 
although cement has dropped from a peak price of $4.40 
to $3.55. 

Steel has dropped from 20% to 40%, while iron is 
holding firmly at the old 1918 rate. In general the 
tone has been one of firm optimism with reductions 
reflecting an casier market condition. Some reductions, 
however, have been bold bids for business with confi- 
dence in the volume of business to cover any possible 
excess of price cutting. 

There is no doubt but that the gencral efficiency of 
labor is above the 1915-1916 level. The impetus given 
building construction by the war work for the Govern- 
ment; the spirit which filled the great majority of war 
workers; the need of speed coupled with good work, all 
have tended to make labor of more worth than in the 
pre-war period. If labor recedes to the work standard 
of 1915 the wage scale should drop. If labor maintains 
its present standard, and shows appreciation of today’s 
demand for increased efficiency, the present wage, or 
even a higher wage, would represent a net gain to 
every investor. If labor working eight hours at $1 
per hour produces more and better work than it did 
working ten hours at 75c the owner gains. 

The duty of every architect is clear. He should at 
once bring to the attention of those contemplaüng 
construction the extreme advisability of preparing 
plans and specifications and securing estimates at th> 
earliest possible moment. The conditions are now 
favorable but will rapidly change if every one waits 
until all projects are put on the market at once. 

Owners and investors should also be reminded that 
the interval between the inception of a project and the 
awarding of contracts is the period during which any 
price change may be carefully studied. It is not 
possible to decide on a plan for a building and award 
a contract the next day. It is obvious also that in 
many instances the loss that is being sustained each 
day from idle capital and idle labor is far greater than 
any possible additional cost over pre-war prices. 
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VIEW FROM SOUTHWEST 
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GENERAL VIEW OF GARDEN FRONT 
HOUSE FOR A. LUDLOW KRAMER, ESQ., WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND, N: Ya 
PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 
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A Group of Long Island Country Houses 


FROM THE DESIGNS OF PEABODY, WILSON & BROWN, ARCHITECTS 


HE design of country houses is ever a field of 

fascination to the architect. The possibility of 

direct interpretation of the client’s taste and 
mode of social life is very definite in the country dwell- 
ing, and makes a greater opportunity for diversity of 
treatment than in any other type of building problem 
an architect is called upon to solve. It is because of 
this close relation between requirements and com- 
pleted structure that the average architect devotes far 
more time and effort to the study of the problem than 
his financial compensation should warrant. This com- 
bination of circumstances, together with a more lively 
interest and keener appreciation of beauty on the part 
of the layman has been responsible for the remarkable 
advance in the standards of our domestic architecture 
which the last decade or so has witnessed. There is 
particular interest, therefore, in observing the work of 
a single firm of architects designed concurrently over 
a given period of time and for different clients, as 
afforded by the present 
examples from recent 
work of Messrs. Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown on Long 
Island, New York. These 
houses show a versatility 
of treatment from the 
standpoint of architec- 
tural precedent that is 
unusual, especially when 
it is observed how care- 
fully the details of both 
exterior and interior 
have been made to con- 
form with the period into 
which the house may be 
placed, but which at the 
same time exhibit a 
spirit cf freedom and 
originality that makes 
the architect’s handling 
of the various styles 
equally distinctive. 

The house of A. Lud- 
low Kramer, Esq., at 
Westbury, is a free trans- 
lation of colonial motives 
giving in its general mass 
and use of the two- 
Storied entrance portico 
suggestions of Southern 
forms. Its detail has been 
developed in a restrained 
manner and is of exceed- 
ingly light and graceful 
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View in Flower Garden Looking Toward Upper Level 
House of А. Ludlow Kramer, Esq., Westbury, Long Island, М. Y. 
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character. A good balance of color is maintained 
between the red brick walls and white trim. This is 
effected chiefly by the light main cornice, the lower 
members of which are carried out in brick. The portico 
having a full entablature is, therefore, easily afforded 
the position of dominance on the facade. The garden 
front is given an intimate relation to the setting by 
the semi-circular porch and open loggia above, which 
again recall features of some early Southern houses. 

The house was planned with special reference to its 
site. The land slopes gradually from front to back and 
the view of greatest interest is from the rear. The 
main rooms are disposed at this side of the house, the 
living room, twenty-five by forty-two feet in size, 
occupying the whole of the right wing. A glazed porch 
at the end of this wing links the house with the walled- 
in flower garden. The walks of this garden are paved 
with broken flags, and interesting arched openings in 
the wall give vistas to a wooded knoll opposite 
the porch and on the 
other axis to the rose 
garden and pool at a 
higher level. 

The house of Hunt- 
ington Norton, Esq., at 
Oyster Bay, shows a 
development of the old 
Dutch farmhouse type 
seen on many parts of 
the island. These old 
houses are characterized 
by a central mass having 
a simple composition of 
six openings, three win- 
dows above and two win- 
dowsand doorway below. 
The cornices have but 
slight projection and the 
gables are finished with- 
out an overhang. One 
or two lateral wings of 
lesser mass complete the 
scheme. The exterior is 
covered in most cases 
with either large shingles 
or wide siding. 

The character of 
these old farmhouses 
is reflected in the archi- 
tect's treatment of this 
house. Architectural 
features have been kept 
few in number and 
the detail portrays 
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colonial spirit, but in every instance 
it has been reduced to the simplest 
terms, depending upon mass and out- 
line for its effect. The living room 
occupies the whole of the west wing 
and has an outlook in three directions. 

An open terrace on Ше south side 
gives an uninterrupted view across the 
hills, and the porch on the west, 
shows a successful handling of a large 
outdoor living space with sleeping 
porch above. 

The interior is carried out in 
simple colonial fashion having painted 
walls and wood mantels. The living 
room is two steps lower than the 
remainder of the house, affording an 
interesting interior vista and giving 
added height and attraction to the 
largest room. 

The cottage for John S. Phipps, 
Esq., is the result of alterations and 
additions to an old building located in that quaint sec- 
tion, known as Old Westbury. It was originally erected 
during the eighteenth century and though altered 
from time to time, and allowed to deteriorate to such 
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House of A. Ludlow Kramer, Esq., Westbury, Long Island 


an extent that it became objectionable, it still retained 
some of the attractive qualities of the original farm- 
house. The architects’ problem was to make use of 
the main structure and wings, as far as possible, and 
with such additions as were necessary, en- 
large the house so that it would be rentable 
for that section of the country. The re- 
sults shown in the illustrations were ob- 
tained by using the original portion of the 
old house as a guide for the extension of 
the roof lines. The main building was 
thereby changed on the garden front from 
a three-opening composition to one of five. 
By extending the building on the entrance 
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front, and continuing the roof lines to eaves at 
the first story, an attractive cottage character 
was secured. 

The house of Mrs. J. E.S. Hadden at West- 
bury, illustrates a modern handling of a design 
problem following English precedent more 
closely probably than any other, in which the 
setting plays an important part. The house is 
entirely surrounded by trees and is situated on 
a knoll about two miles from the town. It is 
designed to fit in naturally with its environ- 
ment and to provide a quality of informality. 
The latticed windows, glazed porches and cop- 
per-covered stoops above the French windows 
on the terrace side give an interesting sugges- 
tion of some attractive English houses huilt in the later years of 
the Georgian period. 

The walls are constructed of common red brick. The steeply sloping 
roof is covered with slates in varying shades of brown, green and black. 
The exterior woodwork is oak left in its natural state. Most of this wood- 
work was obtained from old buildings and barns in the neighborhood and 
left with its old natural aged color and adzed surfaces. 

The intimacy of house and grounds is perhaps best shown by the views of 
the terrace. Here the trees are thinned out to provide a sunny spot just 
outside the windows of the principal rooms. A brick wall with an arched 
doorway screens the terrace from east winds and the service portion beyond. 
Old broken stone flags with wide grass 
joints form the pavement of the terrace, 
greatly adding to the informality and 
making a harmonious link between house 
and surroundings. 

The house of С. D. Barnes, Esq., at 
Manhasset is based on the sturdy lines of 
early English houses, with steeply slop- 
ing roofs broken by many gables. The 
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eaves project but slightly beyond the walls, and are 
for the greater part brought close to the ground to 
give that comfortable homelike quality so universally 
admired in English houses. The roofs are covered with 
heavy slate graduated in size and thickness and 
varying in shades of brown and black. The valleys 
are rounded, thereby adding a distinctive note of 
character. 

The walls are a mixture of common red brick and 
dark headers laid at random and slightly out of plumb 
and wind to create an appearance of age. The ex- 
terior woodwork is of oak, a large part ol which was 
obtained from old barns in the vicinity and left in its 
natural aged color. 

The interiors are in full accord with the exterior 
design. The living room in both architectural treat- 
ment and furnishings reflects the character of English 
rooms of the sixteenth century. The walls are of rough 
plaster, hand patted and tinted buff. The woodwork is 
of old оак, dark brown in color. The beam above the 
fireplace is a particularly fine example of Jacobean wood 
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carving. The overmantel is of decorative plaster, 
worked out in a heraldic manner. Much of the char- 
acter of the fireplace is due to the large fire opening and 
the brick lining laid in herringbone fashion. The 
group of windows at the end of the room is made up of 
leaded casements into which enough stained glass 
panels are inserted to give a desirable note of color. 
The library and dining room exhibit a comfortable 
Georgian character. The end of the library formed by 
flush bookcases extending to the ceiling and broken by 
a recessed doorway is most effective. Тһе dining room 
is devoid of architectural features, save the simple 
marble mantel; it is, however, a distinctive room in 
which color plays an important part. The walls are 
hung with a reproduction of a Chinese painted paper 
and the Sheraton chairs are upholstered in old ver- 
milion leather. The early English character is again 
reflected in the long corridor on the entrance side of the 
house, where rough plaster, hand-hewn timbers, stone 
floor and casement windows create an ensemble of 
quaintness and romance, eminently fitted to the 
simple type of living Americans have 
come to associate with the country. 
A reflection of the sentiment put 
into the designing of this house is in- 
dicated by its name. It is called 
“Nonesuch House," not as а mere 
matter of fancy, but because of an 
historical inspiration employed in the 
decoration of its living room. "None- 
such” is familiar as the name of a 
famous palace of Henry VIII, but in 
spite of the fact that it was a worthy 
example of the work of the Early 
Italian artists brought to England by 
Henry, nothing remains of it except 
some decorative fragments now in 
museums. One of these is a piece 
of needle work from which the hand 
blocked linen used in the upholstered 
furniture of this room is reproduced. 
Respect for precedent coupled 
with a sincere interpretation of the 
client’s requirements in the light of 
modern conditions, and recognition 
of advantages afforded by the topog- 
raphy of the sites, explain the 
success of this and the other houses 
illustrated. The trend of present-day 
design is further, towards simplicity 
of motive and directness in the ex- 
pression of plan, requiring on the 
architect’s part a thorough knowledge 
of materials and a sympathetic under- 
standing of suitable combinations 
with which pleasing results may be ob- 
tained and in this, the present houses 
have profited to an unusual extent. 
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` PART П. SALES ORGANIZATION ІМ AN ARCHITECT'S OFFICE 
By С. STANLEY TAYLOR 


T has been said that war reverses practically every 
I human activity and nowhere is this truer than 

in relation to a producing business of any nature. 

In normal times, principally in the industrial 
field, a demand must be created in order to find an 
outlet for the supply, upon the marketing of which 
profit is based. In times of war all unnecessary indus- 
tries are restricted, and in the field of essential industry 
demand is automatically created, while the entire 
attention of the executives of producing plants is 
directed to forcing supply to meet that demand. In 
an essential industry in time of war the creation of 
demand, or as it is called, “ salesmanship,” is not of 
paramount importance as it is in ordinary times. 

The term ‘reconstruction period ” inherently 
connotes a period of transition or a state of flux in 
which there are no extremes. We find, then, that in 
this period the creation of a demand and an organiza- 
tion to produce supply are practically of equal impor- 
tance. This is a period when sales organizations 
are being developed and are outlining programs and 
policies. At the same time production units and the 
machinery of supply are being organized on a peace 
basis and made ready to meet the demand which is 
certain to develop in all normal lines of production 
which were checked by the abnormal conditions 
of war. 

Undoubtedly the most important production and 
and that which most greatly felt the check of war 
conditions has been the building industry. It is 
significant to read the indication of the importance 
of a building program in the reconstruction period. 
Labor experts are looking to building activities to 
absorb excess labor which is no longer necessary 
for carrying out of large war production programs. 
The very nature of the types of building which are 
necessary to redevelop peace activities shows clearly 
that the architect is to be called upon to play the 
part of an important factor during the after-war 
period. There will be a great amount of work for 
architects, but those who are most successful will be 
those who have recognized the transitory state of 
business and have given particular attention not 
only to the development of a good productive force 
— or in other words a well organized architectural 
office — but to the selling force which will be needed 
to create a demand for the services of a particular 
office and to bring the merits of the organization 
to the attention of prospective clients. 

The subject of salesmanship in connection with an 
architect's office offers an interesting opportunity 
for analysis. In general it may be said that the 
average architectural office today lacks entirely any 
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clearly defined selling activity. The salesman is 
usually the architect himself or a member of the firm, 
and the methods through which work is brought into 
the office are various, and in many cases, intangible. 
Actual constructive selling has been held as unethical 
in many instances and the development of business 
has been through social and political connections; 
through recommendations of clients and often as the 
tesult of well deserved publicity given unsparingly 
by the press. 

The idea of developing new business through social 
connections is good, provided real service is given; 
but with the growth of modern business ideas there 
is a consequently growing demand for better and more 
constructive service. With the esthetic factor the 
utilitarian is being combined by popular demand. 
The architect to keep abreast of the times will not 
only know his own business but will be able to appre- 
ciate the business needs of others and through the 
medium of fitting design he will be able to create 
buildings which are veritable business machines in 
their efficient carrying out of the purposes of occu- 
pancy. In this manner, though the first contact with 
a client may be of a social nature, the continuance 
of good-will and the building of a reputation for good 
work will be contingent upon meeting the client’s 
wishes rather than forcing upon him a building with 
which he is at least partially dissatisfied. 

ТЕ we were to prepare a functional chart applicable 
to an architect's office we would find it essentially 
the same as that of a manufacturing concern in which 
the selling factor should play a most important part. 
The sales force must be the eyes of the office. Having 
contact with outside conditions, the suggestions of 
those who are experiencing the business contact will 
prove of exceptional value to the designer and en- 
gineer. 

To sell the services of an architectural organiza- 
tion one must be equipped with constructive imagina- 
tion; a quick and receptive mind; a sense of business 
orientation which makes possible a discussion of the 
broader features of any building project; a knowledge 
of financing and real estate operation and, last but 
not least, a sense of humor which is quick to meet and 
obviate an unpleasant situation. 

Another subject which must be settled definitely 
in the mind of the salesman is that of misrepresenta- 
tion, either wilful or unconscious. If architecture 
is to be placed on a business basis every contract must 
be carried out along business lines. To do this there 
must be clearly established the exact service which 
the architect feels he can render and he must be frank 
in stating his limitations whatever they may be. 
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Depending on the size of his organization and the 
capacity of the men who comprise its personnel there 
is practically no limit to the contribution he may make 
to his client’s project. No office should ever attempt 
to go beyond its capacity, nor should statements be 
made which cannot be substantiated in deed. 

It will be found upon analysis of the question that 
there are two broad classes of distinct methods of 
selling architectural services. The first and most 
interesting may be termed the constructive sales 
method. The second is the passive or receptive 
method. The constructive sales method, in the course 
of which a project is conceived and worked out to 
the point of building, is by far the most productive 
and most interesting. The receptive method, which 
is that of practical dependence upon recommenda- 
tions of friends and clients is easier but more limited 
in scope and opportunity. As a matter of fact the 
architectural offices of America today may be divided 
into two classes along the lines indicated. The 
average office during past years has been of the 
receptive type. The progressive and successful 
offices of the receptive type are with a few exceptions 
explainable as due to social influence. 

Constructive sales methods offer in the near future 
many opportunities for the rapid expansion of 
the activities of an architect's office. In this after- 
war period the minds of business men are in a state 
of flux. Old methods and old traditions have been 
uprooted and changed. During the period of war 
the activities of every business interest have been 
directed to some form of contribution to the building 
of a tremendous war machine. The purposes of 
many of our factories have been diverted from peace 
production and placed on a war basis. Building 
construction of every nature not absolutely necessary 
to the carrying out of the war program has bcen 
restricted even as all business activity along such lines 
has been coórdinated and redirected according to 
the demands of war conditions. Now we are in the 
reconstruction period and the great problems of 
peace production are facing the business world. We 
need office buildings, dwellings of every nature rang- 
ing from small houses to great apartment houses. 
In spite of the construction of many factory buildings, 
the demand for structures of this type has not ceased, 
as many of the factories built during the war period 
were for specific purposes not entirely filling the need 
of peace production. As a result of this condition 
there are bcing contemplated the construction of 
paper mills, machinery assembling plants, fertilizer 
plants, while a great quantity of remodelling of fac- 
tories will take place. At various ocean and lake 
ports throughout the country where the demand of 
foreign commerce is foreseen, great terminal projects 
are being considered, including the building of ware- 
houses and storage buildings of various types, refrig- 
eration plants, buildings for light manufacture. State 
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and municipal improvements in the form of buildings 
of many kinds are to be undertaken in a measure 
heretofore unknown in this country. Educational 
buildings will go forward. To sum up the situation, 
immediately upon a clearly defined declaration of 
peace terms, business will suddenly resume its normal 
course, attempting in a short time to make up for 
the loss of momentum in peace activities. 

The United States today is twenty-five per cent 
under-built in homes, and it may be confidently 
expected that within the next two or three years a 
million new homes will be started. Another interest- 
ing field is opened up in the designing of fine suburban 
residences and country homes. Thousands of people 
have been made rich in the course of war activities 
and even now are considering home building on a 
scale heretofore unknown to them. The real estate 
situation, which in almost every section of the United 
States has been practically dormant for some years, 
shows signs of reawakened activity on a scale un- 
dreamed of even by realty operators and brokers. 
Transportation improvements are contemplated in 
practically every large industria] city in the country, 
and at the points where the newly extended transporta- 
tion lines meet partially built up territories, a large 
volume of building construction may be expected. 

To the architectural office, therefore, which under- 
takes selling along constructive lines, there is offered 
a rich field for endeavor. The building needs of 
various business activities can be quite accurately 
forccast. In the field of apartment houses and office 
building construction the architect will find many 
interests in а receptive mood provided а definite 
scheme may be submitted. Suburban developments 
are to be undertaken and where a housing shortage 
is acute it is certain that a carefully worked out plan 
for development to provide the necessary type of 
homes will receive favorable attention and interest 
of local capital. 

Basic national changes are taking place which are 
to influence and induce building alteration and con- 
struction, for instance, the national prohibition 
movement which has now reached a climax predi- 
cating the abolishment of the liquor traffic in this 
country. The result of the closing of saloons and 
the reorganization of many forms of business which 
heretofore have depended upon their income from 
the sale of liquor as a large source of profit will result 
in considerable increase in amusement and recrea- 
tional enterprises of another character. Theater 
attendance, particularly at motion pictures, will 
increase. Community and athletic clubs will largely 
take the place of cafés. Hotels must be constructed 
along new lines and in many cases remodelled to ой- 
set the cessation of profits from the liquor traffic. 

It is plain, therefore, that architects as a pro- 
fession will benefit greatly in the next few years 
through the resumption of building on a large scale. 
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It is also plain that those organizations equipped to 
carry out their work along businesslike lines and 
to sell their services in a constructive manner will 
have the greatest success, not only in the amount of 
work on their boards but in the creation of good-will 
and good reputation. 

In order to put into force a constructive sales 
policy in an architectural office the first step to be 
taken is an analysis of the present organization to 
determine: 

1. What real service can be offered to the client 
with the existing organization. 

2. How can the organization be bettered to enter 
into broader fields of activity. 

3. What general classes of building design is the 
organization best fitted to carry out. 

4. How can the merits of the organization be 
brought before possible clients. 

In studying the organization of an architectural 
office it will be found that the best accomplishments 
of the past have been along certain lines, for instance, 
the design of city residences and apartment houses, 
suburban and country homes, office buildings, or any 
other of the general types in which buildings may be 
classified. The result of this analysis will indicate 
clearly the fields which can be most successfully 
followed in constructive selling, as the salesman is 
already in possession of one more selling feature, that 
is, successful accomplishments in the design of the 
type of building for which he is attempting to sell 
the services of his organization. ІЁ it is felt that the 
type of work for which the present organization is best 
fitted is too limited to meet the possibilities of the 
next few years, a careful study of local developments 
and demand should be made in order to determine 
which classes of design it is most desirable to under- 
take in addition to those for which the organization is 
already fitted. Having determined the exact field 
which it is desired to cover, the organization must 
broaden in order to offer the client full service of an 
existing organization. 

In carrying on an architectural practice in common 
with most professional activities there is not required 
a large plant investment as in the conduct of a manu- 
facturing business. It must be realized that except 
for office furniture and rental obligations, an architec- 
tural office represents no actual investment and for 
this reason if a field for extended activities offers 
sufficient inducement, there should be no hesitancy in 
enlarging the organization even before the actual work 
is in the office. This extension of the organization 
should take the form of adding to the payroll a few 
high-priced men who have made successful records in 
the particular field which it is desired to enter. This 
development offers another feature for the salesman 
to present to a possible client in showing reasons why 
the services of his organization should be retained 
for a particular project. 
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Another determination which must be made in 
building up the organization is exactly what scope of 
activity it may be desired to cover in any building 
project. In general it would seem advisable that 
architecture and engineering be combined in carrying 
out the design of building projects. The architect is 
not an engineer, and engineering advice in many 
instances will not only simplify design, but will insure 
economy in construction which will be appreciated 
by the client. Added to the architectural and engi- 
neering activities there must be a third activity in 
order to create a well rounded service for the client, 
particularly in the design of business buildings of any 
nature. This third activity is difficult to define, but 
it might be classified as an expert business service, 
having as its purpose a careful study of the real estate 
and financing features of any project together with 
efficiency of design, in order to make the building most 
closely fitted for its purpose. Reducing this service 
to terms of personality, it is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult activity to include in the organization. In some 
cases real estate experts having had general experience 
in the management of business buildings have been 
taken in this part of the architectural organization. 
In other cases manufacturing experts and efficiency 
engineers have been found the best type to include in 
the organization. Perhaps the best criterion of the 
type of man most fitted for the particular work of 
supplying business judgment to all projects is the 
nature of building design which the office may spe- 
cialize in. In all cases the business service of the 
office should be part of the activities of the sales 
organization. A salesman who is equipped with 
general business and architectural knowledge sufficient 
to discuss with clients not only types of building, but 
financing, organization and purpose of the project, will 
not only prove the most successful salesman, but will 
prove invaluable to the office as a critic of design and 
construction. | 

Another fact which may be recorded at this time 
is that the weakest point in the average architectural 
office is that of quantities and estimates. Naturally 
one of the first questions of a client is relative to cost, 
and unless this can be answered in a satisfactory 
manner the best efforts of the salesman will be nulli- 
fied. Careless or snap-judgment cost estimates 
should never be made by the salesman; in fact, it is 
well to incorporate in the office a general rule that no 
estimates of cost are to be given to a client until the 
estimator has first had an opportunity to figure on 
the job. A mere statement by the salesman of this 
organization rule will satisfy any business-like client 
and reassure him as to the quality of service which is 
offered. 

Having determined the fields in which it is desired. 
to operate and the exact service which may be rend- 
ered to a client in any one of these fields, the salesman 
is interested in bringing before the public in every 
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possible manner the merits and accomplishments of 
his organization. In doing this he will not neglect 
an opportunity for publicity through the various 
mediums which are editorially interested in such 
activities as his organization may be engaged in, nor 
will he scorn the possibilities of direct advertising, 
selecting dignified mediums to carry his message into 
the fields which he wishes to reach, in a manner tend- 
ing to invite confidence and interest in the service 
which he has to offer. 

The constructive salesman will study the possi- 
bilities of developing communities and of growing 
business needs. He will study the organization of 
business activities which will sooner or later need 
building construction. The question of financing and 
the bringing together of financial interests and clients 
in order to consummate a building project is a method 
which should not be overlooked by the architectural 
salesman. A recent case in the office of Mann & 
MacNeille will serve to illustrate the possibilities of 
such constructive salesmanship. In this particular 
case a large manufacturing concern had in mind the 
organization of a real estate development company to 
build a residential addition to a city at a point near 
their principal plant. During the course of the first 
conversation between the representatives of the office 
and the client the latter made the following remark: 

“І ат very much interested, gentlemen, in your 
ideas as to the design of these houses and the layout 
of the property, but I believe I have taken the second 
step first. The first man I wish to talk to is the man 
who can advise me on the organization and financing 
of this development company. When I am ready for 
the second step 1 will be ready to take up the matter 
with architects.” 

Fortunately, the extent of this organization made 
it possible to reply: 

“Tt is not necessary, Мг. ——, to take up that 
step outside of our organization, as we have experts 
who will prepare for you an organization and financial 
report which may be used as the basis for the first 
step in carrying out your project.” 

The result was that the preparation of this 
report was authorized and a project which might 
otherwise have been lost to the office was soon on the 
boards. 

It must be realized that even though a client may 
wish a building for purposes of his own business, he 
may not be the best judge as to the type of building 
which should be provided. Here again the services of 
the properly developed sales organization will be 
utilized in studying the location and type of building, 
consulting if necessary with others who have had a 
similar building in order to be able to produce for the 
client the most efficient and suitable building for his 


purpose. 
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The foregoing points cover in a general way activi- 
ties of a business and sales organization in an archi- 
tect's office and will serve to indicate the many 
possibilities of applying business principles to the 
mutual benefit of the architect and his client. 

It must be understood that although for purposes 
of emphasis the business features of the architectural 
office have been rather extensively outlined, at no 
time has the importance of good design been purposely 
underrated. The designer has a particular function 
in the architectural office which is most important and 
without which the selling and business aspects of the 
organization would prove useless. When it has been 
determined as to the type of building desired, the 
services of an efficient designer to prepare quickly 
sketch plans will prove a most valuable adjunct to the 
carrying out of a project. The functions of the 
designer should be clearly defined. His is not a busi- 
ness of carrying out working drawings, but of creating 
a basis for them, and his most active hours will be 
those spent in thought and consideration of the prob- 
lem which has been placed before him. The provision 
of intelligent and constructive criticism through the 
engineering and business divisions of the office should 
not hamper, but should rather stimulate the designer 
to the creation of a type of building which will combine 
esthetic and utilitarian qualities to the satisfaction of 
the owner and without a sacrifice of professional 
dignity or a pandering to commercialism. 

Frank E. Wallis, in an interesting description of 
the development of Gothic architecture, says, “ When 
the builders of the thirteenth century received orders 
for churches more than twice the size of any that had 
ever been built, their chief difficulties were mechanical, 
as may be imagined.” After describing the method 
by which piers and buttresses were provided to take 
up the thrust which developed from the load of the 
roof and the stone vaulting, he proceeds: “ These 
walls or buttresses were constructed in the form of 
arches anchored at the outer edge with heavy masonry, 
growing from raw utilitarianism into the pinnacled 
glorification of assurance, economical of material, but 
necessary as the bones of the human organism 
are necessary, an external rather than an internal 
skeleton.” 

So, in the development of modern American busi- 
ness and home architecture (which during the гесоп- 
struction period will be more clearly marked than ever 
before in the history of this country) the development 
of the esthetic qualities of such architecture will be 
influenced for the better by the utilitarian demands 
of modern business and engineering rather than 
restricted by commercialism. It is interesting to 
realize that behind every definite period of artistic 
development in the field of architecture there may 
be recognized a clearly defined business stimulus. 


3 The New Arsenal Technical Schools at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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tional systems is evident in the number of 

trade and vocational schools contemplated for 
early erection in some of the larger industrial centers 
of the country. One of the most important, because 
of its size and scope of projected service is shortly 
to be erected in Indianapolis, Ind., and to be known 
as the Arsenal Technical Schools. 

Indianapolis enjoys the distinction and advantage 
of having what is termed a “ School City," which is a 
separate department of the city government, inde- 
pendent of the political city and possessing power to 
issue its own bonds. "This has been a large factor in 
a consistent growth of the city's school facilities, and 
the new technical school is a logical further develop- 
ment. 

The possibility of a school carried out on a large 
scale came when the “ School City ' obtained the 
site of the old United States Arsenal, 76 acres in 
extent, 1250 feet by 2500 feet. A small semi-tempo- 
rary building was erected on the site and the existing 
old Arsenal buildings were utilized for school purposes 
as far as their character would permit. An industrial 


‚ | \HE newer note that is creeping into our educa- 


survey of Indiana and the City of Indianapolis 
brought to light many uses for such a school and it 
was in special reference to what was discovered by 
the Indianapolis survey that the present plans were 
The school serves primarily the city of Indian- 


made. 
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General View of Model Looking Down Main Axis, the Prolongation of Arsenal Avenue 
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apolis, but with its greatly enlarged facilities it might 
easily have some effect upon the industrial life of the 
State. The new construction will be financed through 
the usual school bonding system. Its facilities are 
entirely public, no tuition fees being charged. It has 
the enthusiastic support of both industrial leaders and 
labor and with their coöperation, it should prove of 
singular advantage to its community. 

A general description of the plan and the individual 
buildings is afforded by the following excerpts from 
the report of the architect, H. Van Buren Magonigle. 


HE people of Indianapolis are fortunate in the 
possession of a site for the Arsenal Technical 


Schools of unusual advantages, qualities and 
beauty. It is only a mile from the very heart of the 
city and equally accessible therefore from every part. 
As the former site of the United States Arsenal, it 
has historical associations. It has many natural 
beauties — slightly rolling ground with groves of 
fine trees interspersed with more open spaces. A 
stream, Pogue’s Run, flows through the northwesterly 
corner and further diversifies and gives interest to 
the grounds. 

An opportunity rarely presents itself for the estab- 
lishment of a great school in an environment of such 
distinguished natural beauty and one’s first impulse 
upon beginning the study of the possible development 
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Main Floor Plan of Large Auditorium 


of this school is to determine to so design it that the 
native beauty may be preserved in the fullest possible 
measure, and to adhere to this determination through- 
out. 

An examination of the property in its present con- 
dition reveals certain physical aspects which are 
controlling and suggestive. The portion south of the 
line of St. Clair street may be described as a lightly 
wooded plateau, sloping to a more heavily wooded 
ravine in its northerly side 
and by an even sharper 
gradient to Oriental street 
on the west, this wester- 
ly section being sparsely 
wooded. Along the south- 
erly border is a good stand 
of trees and in the south- 
westerly corner a particu- 
larly fine grove chiefly of 
elms. North of the ravine 
above referred to and 
opposite St. Clair street is 
a wooded eminence about 
the same height as the 
southerly plateau and 
which slopes gradually to 
the west over an area quite 
free of trees, and to the 
northwest and north with 
various modulations, the 
land rising again in the 
northeasterly corner. West 
and northwest of Pogue’s 
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Run it is practically flat and open, with few trees of 
especial value. 

Turning now to the matter of approach and access, 
it becomes evident at once by reference to the city 
plan that Arsenal avenue is the principal line of ap- 
proach and that St. Clair street, owing to the presence 
of the car barns opposite that entrance, will be almost 
as important. A street car line runs through East 
Michigan street on Ше southerly boundary, crossing 
the head of Arsenal avenue. Another swings into 
Oriental street on the west from St. Clair street and 
runs north to East Tenth street on the northerly 
border where it connects east and west with the line 
running through the latter thoroughfare. , 

It is evident, then, that we have two major lines 
of access, Arsenal avenue and East Michigan street 
on the south, St. Clair and Oriental streets on the 
west, and one minor from East Tenth street on the 
north; we may also consider the access through the 
cross drive of Woodruff Place on the east as a fourth 
but distinctly subordinate entrance. 

Accepting a prolongation of Arsenal avenue as one 
cardinal axis and an extension of the axis of St. Clair 
street as the other, we may examine the ground to 
determine the most advantageous sites for the various 
buildings and groups of buildings. These buildings 
are to be: 

School of Liberal Arts. 

This is to be the first building erected and the 
problem has been to design it so that a certain portion 
or portions could be erected with the funds available 
in such a manner as to satisfy the immediate needs of 
the school and later lend itself to a redistribution of 
its uses when the whole school is in operation. This 
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building will ultimately be devoted to those branches 
of study peculiar to women’s work. 

School for Women’s Work. 

School of Industrial Science and Mechanical Design. 
Schools of Commerce and of Applied Design. . 
School of Graphic Aris. 

Group for Mechanical and Building Trades including 
Power House (Shop Group): 

The general principle adopted for the plan of this 
group is to arrange the classrooms, lecture rooms and 
laboratories around three sides of a rectangle inside 
of which the shops are placed. The classrooms, 
lecture rooms and laboratories are thrown to the 
outside of the rectangle, with a corridor intervening 
between them and the shops to insure the greatest 
possible degree of quiet, light and freedom from dirt. 
The shops occur in ranges separated by ample courts 
and connected at each end of each shop with longi- 
tudinal corridors running north and south, connecting 
with the main corridor serving the classrooms and 
laboratories. 

School of Industrial Science and Pedagogy. 

This building is proposed to be dedicated to the 
instruction and training of industrial leaders and of 
teachers for the Arsenal Technical Schools. Just as 
for our new army it was found necessary to establish 
schools of instruction for the officers who were to 
command it, the same necessity is beginning to be 
observed in the industrial and pedagogical fields. 
The technical school is in its infancy. The sources 
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Main Floor Plan Northeast Junior High School 


from which properly equipped teachers may be drawn 

are few, and industry necds and will need, more and 

more, trained leaders, foremen and executive heads, 
thoroughly equipped on the technical side. This 
building is intende to render that service. 

Cafeterias for Students, Faculty and Employees and 
for Night School. 

Two Junior or Pre-vocational High Schools. 

Administration and Library Building. 

Auditorium with a Seating Capacity of 1500 wiih 
Meeting Rooms. 

Gymnasium for Boys and One for Girls. 

Stadium and Athletic 
Field. 

Auditorium with a Seat- 
ing Capacity of about 
9000. 

It mav be asked why 
an auditorium of a ca- 
pacity of gooo should 
be proposed as a part 
of this plan. The 
answer is to be found 
in the statement that 
Indianapolis very much 
needs an auditorium of 
this capacity wherein 
large industrial, social 
and political conven- 
tions may be held on a 
site close to the center 
of the city. It would 
also, while satisfying | 
these civic require- 
ments, provide a place 
where the entire school 
may be gathered 
together under one 
roof upon certain occa- 
sions. 
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Open Air Theater. 

Model House for Domestic Science Work. 

Residence and Office for a Superintendent of Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Farm Butlding and Greenhouse in Connection with 

School Gardens. 

These fall naturally into two main divisions: (1) 
school buildings proper, and (2) those devoted to 
general or special purposes and especially for the 
assembly of large numbers of persons. 

Upon analysis it is logical to place the latter class of 
buildings near the St. Clair street entrance, where 
great crowds may be easily handled by the near-by 
reserve stores of cars in the car barns. 

The other buildings with certain exceptions it 
seems proper to group about the Arsenal avenue axis 
on the plateau formerly described. The westerly 
portion of this plateau is quite bare of trees and slopes 
sharply down to Oriental street. Since the shops 
with their necessary laboratories, lecture and recita- 
tion rooms occupy a very large area, this site is 
admirably adapted to the purpose. The slope of the 
ground gives opportunity for two-story buildings, and 
a site for the future power house at the lowest point 
of the property, a consideration of weight in the dis- 
tribution of steam or hot water. This group is 
designed as a hollow square formed by the classrooms 
and laboratories with the shops in the center. The 
southerly side of the square screens the shops from 
view from East Michigan street, the northerly screens 
them from the Administration Quadrangle, while the 
easterly side fronts on the main approach road from 
Arsenal avenue and forms one side of another square, 
the other three sides of which are occupied to the 
east by the School of Liberal Arts with the School of 
Industrial Science and Mechanical Design and School 
for Women's Work treated as extensions thereof to 
the rear, and still further east the cafeterias; to the 
north the Schools of Commerce and of Applied Design, 
and to the south sometime in the future a School of 
Graphic Arts; but for the present the old arsenal 
building will remain to frame that side. These build- 
ings are so disposed that they spare the greatest 
possible number of trees and group themselves about 
a pleasant shaded area which we may call the School 
Quadrangle. 

Now as to the grouping of the other buildings. By 
as fortunate a dispensation as that which gave the 
shops their ideal location, there is a large open area 
along and about the St. (Clair street axis suitable for 
another large quadrangle around which the buildings 
having semi-public functions may be disposed, to be 
called the Administration Quadrangle. On the north- 
erly side and on the axis of Arsenal avenue, are placed 
the two gymnasia connected by an open arcade which 
is flanked by two towers to give an adequate architec- 
tural accent to close the vista from Arsenal avenue. 
Immediately behind it in a large open space is 


the Stadium with a seating capacity of about 22,500. 

On the easterly side of the quadrangle on a slight 
eminence is the large Auditorium which centers on 
St. Clair street. The westerly side is occupied by 
the School of Industrial Science and Pedagogy, one 
feature of which is a great gateway of five arches 
through the building, the building itself shutting off 
the unsightly and uninteresting view of the car barns 
and St. Clair street from the quadrangle. On the 
southerly side and west of the Arsenal avenue axis 
is the small Auditorium and corresponding to it on 
the east is the Administration and Library Building 
which gives the quadrangle its name and which is 
placed here as falling conveniently near the inter- 
section of the axes of the two main approaches and 
to all of the varied activities of the school. 

The Administration Building, the Schools of Com- 
merce and Applied Design and the Large Auditorium 
have been so placed that they at once frame and 
preserve the ravine to which previous reference has 
been made. This is a spot of peculiar beauty and 
can be made still more attractive by the judicious 
planting of flowering shrubs and wild flowers. As 
will be observed, winding paths which follow natural 
grades, avoiding the trees, give access to all parts 
of the charming hollow. 

A foreground has been provided along East Michi- 
gan street, preserving the present natural character 
of the landscape. The ground to the west of the 
Arsenal avenue entrance and south of the shops is 
beautifully modelled, descending to the stately grove 
of trees in the southwest corner. 

It having been determined to provide for two Junior 
or Pre-vocational High Schools, it seemed wise to 
place them near the northerly and southerly bound- 
aries, to serve the sections of the city nearest to each. 
Accordingly one has been located in the southeast 
corner of the grounds, near what has come to be a 
customary minor foot entrance, facing down the space 
just referred to as a natural foreground to the school 
on East Michigan street. Placed here it also screens 
off the view of the cafeterias to the east of the Liberal 
Arts Building. For the other Junior High School a 
site is selected not far from the present East Tenth 
street entrance to the northeast. Part of this site 
is now occupied by school gardens, but the land here 
is unsuitable and it is proposed to transfer them 
entirely to the flat open area to the West of Pogue's 
Run, admirably adapted to this purpose. To the 
north of the northeasterly Junior High School is a 
beautiful grove chiefly of magnificent beeches in 
which now stands an old house on a natural knoll. 
This is an ideal site for the Model House, where 
students may work out the daily problems of house- 
keeping in all its aspects. 

Between the High School and the large Auditorium 
and on the longitudinal axis of the Stadium is sug- 
gested an Open Air Theatre seating about one thou- 
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sand persons, away from the noise of street traffic and 
in a natural hollow, backed by fine trees. 

The residence and office of the Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds is placed to the right of the 
St. Clair street entrance, controlling the delivery of 
supplies to the shops and to the school in general from 
Oriental street. 

Thus disposed, the natural grades are made use of 
to avoid excessive cut and fill and the native beauties 
of the property are preserved to the fullest possible 
extent. That portion of the grounds north of the 
Stadium lying between the entrance road from East 
Tenth street and Pogue’s Run, an area of about five 
acres, is left entirely untouched, except for winding 
paths to render it accessible. Here are many fine 
beeches and a tangle of undergrowth which by proper 
thinning and trimming may be made into a wilder- 
ness of great beauty. On its westerly boundary, the 
banks of Pogue’s Run should be planted with water- 
loving plants, trees and shrubs and made to con- 
tribute to awakening and maintaining a love of nature 
in the students. It is not enough to feed the mind and 
train the hand; the soul must be satisfied as well. 
This is especially true and important in a trade school 
where so much of the student’s time is taken up in 
the study of mechanical pursuits. And the citizens 
of Indianapolis are to be congratulated upon the 
fact that such of their children as attend this school, 
during their most impressionable years will receive, 
more or less unconsciously, perhaps, impressions of 
beauty that will last them forever and go far by their 
benign influence to soften and enrich lives of toil and 
endeavor. The influence of beautiful surroundings 
during school days cannot be overestimated. It is 


General View of Model 


Showing Apprcaches from East Tenth Street 
and Oriental Avenue 
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hard for the young to go to school at all. And if the 
school environment is ugly and forbidding not only 
is school obnoxious at the moment but the child in 
after years looks back with loathing instead of айес- 
tion to his Alma Ма ег. 

It is pertinent at this point to touch upon the archi- 
tectural style adopted for the whole group and the 
materials proposed. We may assume that the general 
effect should be unified, that for economic reasons we 
must rely upon simple and inexpensive materials and 
that in view of the widely diversified nature of the 
buildings, ranging from the simple and utilitarian 
shops to the monumental character necessary for 
such a structure as the large Auditorium, the style to 
be adopted must be flexible. The brick and terra 
cotta architecture of Northern Italy presents all of 
these desirable characteristics. By its use, in the in- 
stance of any given building, we have at our command 
a wide range of possibilities of treatment from the 
period in which Italian Gothic merges into the Early 
Renaissance to the later and more sophisticated forms 
of the Renaissance itself. 

The materials proposed are a rich dark brick, plain 
and moulded, running the gamut of several shades and 
producing the general effect of reddish brown; terra 
cotta of a tone to harmonize therewith'and polychrome 
terra cotta for the sake of concentrated color spots 
where accents are required; and in certain places such 
as the frieze over the arches between the Gymnasium 
towers and the facade of the large Auditorium, 
sgraffito. For steps and colonnets and the like a dark 
stone similar to North River bluestone should be 
used. The roofs should be of red tile with a good 
texture and a range of shades. 
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Build With most of our architects desperately 
Now idle, with building quite at a standstill and 

with labor insistently clamoring for occupa- 
tion, building conditions are so imperative that they 
cannot with safety be ignored, and we seem to be facing 
two distinct lines of conduct. One 15 to wait, sit back 
and bemoan our hard times, refuse to be the first to 
start new building, let the other man do it, and sce 
nothing but disaster ahead. The other way is to pitch 
in, study economy and construction and planning, seck, 
if necessary, new methods and devices, be willing to 
take the first step, but above all topo rr NOW. The 
first course means continued stagnation, increased labor 
complication, loss of confidence and of opportunity and 
of money. The second course means co-operation, the 
seizing of all possibilities at a probable profit to those 
who act promptly and intelligently, besides which it 
means serving the country in this, its desperate hour of 
necd. These courses are now before the men of means 
and of those who control funds in banks, trust com- 
panies and otherwise, and who must be the first to 
offer relief. But the architectural profession has its 
manifest duty to present these possibilities in all their 
import for good and bad to their clients. 

Now what are the real facts in regard to prices? 
Steel, which is fundamental in modern building opera- 
tions, has been quoted at about $60 a ton for mill 
orders fabricated and delivered. Within two years it 
has been as high as $280 a оп. Cement has dropped in 
large lots to prices which compare very favorably with 
the prices of two years ago. Labor is uncertain, is 
demanding large compensations, but as yet has not had 
to meet the real test of supply and demand because 
there is plenty of the former and none of the latter. 
We know, however, by actual experience that labor is 
much more efficient than it was six months ago, that 
even at the higher wage scale, concrete, brickwork and 
masonry generally can be put in place at less cost than 
formerly, and there is every reason to see in the attitude 
of labor not so much a determination to take all the 
profits as a fear that there may be none at all. Once 
the new movement begins there will be no lack of hands 
to help at reasonable prices. As to terra cotta, one of 
the largest manufacturers made a statement that if he 
had any actual work to quote on he could give prices 
for delivery which would be a revelation to those who 
are dreading the high cost. Carpenter work is very 
high, but that cuts really a very small figure in the 
modern commercial building. A most careful survey 
of the market quite fails to justify the conclusions of 
some of the pessimistic statements which have done 
so much lately to impair the confidence of investors in 
the possibilities of the present market. It is the 
conviction of many that finished buildings of any mag- 
nitude will not vary more than ten or fifteen рег cent 
from the average pre-war prices, and that by exercising 
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care in selection and minimizing the demands for the 
more expensive products, buildings of a certain size can 
be erected today at prices not above the average for the 
last fifteen years, while as against this rentals have 
advanced very materially. Office rents, for instance, 
which were considered high at $1.75 per ¿oot, now com- 
mand $2.15 under exactly similar conditions. Store 
premises which rented before the war slowly at $5 to 
$8 a foot, will now command $7 to $10, and a diligent 
comparison of actual returns from a number of com- 
mercial buildings shows that the advance in rents is 
from two to three times even the estimated advance in 
cost of building. This may be challenged by some 
whose opinions are formed by the scareheads of the 
daily papers, but one of the shrewdest real estate oper- 
ators in the country made the statement within a weck 
that investment conditions «re now more favorable to 
large returns on building operations than they have 
been at any time s.nce 1912, and that he was propos.ng 
to get into the game at once without waiting for the 
later rush of those who are too timid to rezd aright the 
signs of the market and to act thereon. That mental 
viewpoint which so many flatter themselves by calling 
conservative, but which is more often nothing but 
ignorance of real conditions or inability to measure 
them, is largely responsible for our present lack of 
building construction, but it also implies no small 
measure of unwillingness to admit the imperative obli- 
gation resting on capital to keep moving. Therefore, 
the statement that high costs preclude building now, 
ought to be effectively and promptly challenged by 
every architect who is interested in the welfare of the 
country; and we, as a profession, should make it our 
business to show at once by figures and by comparison 
that building is not in any sense prohibitive in price. 
We ought to make it our first duty to seek out and 
argue with all holders of capital and all investors that it 
is both their duty and their opportunity to build and to 
build now. Don't sit around looking serious, wise, or 
foolish, while complaining of the alleged impossible 
costs of building, but get busy and at least find out the 
actual conditions by obtaining actual bids in the market 
for actual work from actual plans, and all the indica- 
tions are that the high prices bogy will vanish in thin air. 


Department lof Labor announces under date 

of February 11 that a well known St. Louis 
architect writes: “Т am firmly convinced that the 
one thing the building public wants to know is the 
cost of building today as compared to the next three 
to five years. If they could be assured that the cost 
will not drop within that time, there would be a 
tendency to proceed with the needed work.” The 
Department is now seeking this information and 
will make it public when secured. 
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PROBLEM that always 

has a special appeal for 
Е architects is made the 
teature of this issue. This is 
the farm building group and 
the illustrations presented 
herewith show how extensive 
in many cases these groups 
are and what a great variety 
of architectural treatment is 
possible in tLeir design. The 
farm group presents oppor- 
tunities for composition, 
attractive roof lines and pic- 
turesque settings unequaled in 
any other type of building. 
In no less measure does it 
demand a specialized knowl- 
edge of planning and equip- 
ment details, tor the arrange- 
ment of a cow stable, poultry 
house or any other farm 
building is as important in 
determining success or failure 
of the farm as a factory 


Boston Society OF ARCHITECTS 


RESOLUTIONS 
ON THE DEATH OF 


ARTHUR DURAND ROGERS 


Resotvep: That the Boston Society of 
Architects has learned with deep regret of the 
death of Arthur Durand Rogers and desires to 
place on record its appreciation of his valuable 
service in the stimulation of good architecture 
in this country. 


Although not specially trained as an architect, 
his keen perception of the fundamentally true 


and beautiful in the building art permeated the 
publications with which he was identified and 
ihese became a source of inspiration and educa- 
tion to the profession. 


His genial personality and uniform courtesy 
won for him the respect and friendship of all 
with whom he came in contact. In his death 
many architects throughout the United States 
will feel a sense of sorrow and the profession 
as a whole a loss по! easily retrieved. 


RESOLVED: That these resolutions be 
spread upon the records of the Society and that 
copies be sent to Mr. Rogers’ family and to his 


ment is one of great iaterest 
to the architectural profession 
and an active participation by 
architects ia any attempt to 
improve the character of 
American farm buildings 
should show wonderfully sat- 
isfactory results. Architects 
have for many узагв planned 
well equipped farm buildings 
for the large private landowner 
who farms for the pleasure of 
it, but just as che workingman 
has never enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a dwelling house 
to which an architect has 
given thought, so the farmer 
has accepted the country 
mason's or carpenter's building 
and counted himself lucky. 
He now fezls the need for bet- 
ter constructed and planned 
buldines and because of the 
unparalleled prosperity he has 
recently enjoyed, is in better 


building is to the industry ¡t Пи пре ансау 


houses. Planning a farm 
group, therefore, can only be done satisractorily 
after a thorough acquaintance with plans of adminis- 
tration, knowledge of the habits and requirements of 
the various domestic animals and the appliances and 
equipment in common use in farming. 

Farm buildings are of special iaterest at this time, 
because of the greatly increased atteation paid to farm- 
ing since our experience in war. Agriculture was the 
one industry that was speeded up throughout all sec- 
tioas of the United States. No farm was too small or 
too far removed from the centers of activity to feel the 
call for greater production that the war made necessary, 
and there was, as a result, a rejuvenation ot farming 
firmly established, that will prove one of the great and 
lasting benefits of the war. It has becn made clear 
to us that no country can be great if the tillage of 
the soil is neglected. and when it is realized that for 
a number of years to come, many of the European 
countries, badly devasted by war, will be dependent 
on us for food products, the necessity of great agri- 
cultural resources is apparent. 

Our farms need new buildings, many new farms 
will be established, in fact a great revival of agriculture 
will probably be the most outstanding characteristic of 
our reconstruction period. Federal aid may be given 
the returned soldier co take up farming aiter some such 
mechod as Secretary Franklin К. Lane ргороѕеѕ ior the 
use of cut-over and swamp lands. This whole move- 
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financial circumstances than 
ever betore, to make invest- 
ments in better and larger buildings. 16 is the archi- 
tect's present opportunity and duty to provide for the 
farm not only buildings of practical utility, but of 
attractive architecture as well. 


training to equip the members of the crafts on 
whom they must rely for the actual execution 
of the plans they conceive, is promised a measure of ful- 
fillment in the first unit of the National Apprentice 
Schools of Design soon to be established in New York. 
The sponsors of the movement are the Archi:ec- 
tural League of New York, American Institute ot 
Architects, National Academy of Design, and manu- 
facturers whose products are dependent on the arts 
and crafts. The project has been advanced by con- 
siructive work of the Architectural League, with which 
the other organizations have enthusiastically co-oper- 
ated. This assures the schools, which will be estab- 
lished in all centers where there is need fo: them, a 
powerful artistic support never accorded any similar 
enterprise. The promise of good results is indicated 
by the intention to employ only those men for instruc- 
tion as are actively engaged in the practical pursuit of 
their craft. At the start classes will be held only in 
the evening, but as soon as practicable day sessions 
will be held also, Instruction will be free, but there will 
be a small matriculation fee per season. 


= necd that architects have long felt for better 


a 
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Varnish Specifications 


In architectural work, wood finishing 
operations are not commenced by the 
painter, but by the architect. 


Definite specifications are therefore 
essential in order to shut out the use of 
inferior or inappropriate finishing 
materials and insure a handsome, last- 
ing finish. 

The laity knows comparatively little in a practical 
way about varnish, and the appearance of a fine in- 


terior can easily be ruined by improper treatment or 
materials in the finishing process. 


There is no surer preliminary step to per- 
fectly finished woodwork, floors, walls and 
ceilings, than the specification of Berry 
Brothers’ varnishes, stains and enamels. 


| World's Largest Makers 
Х/атпівһез and Paint Specialties 
Detroit. Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
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Buildings for the Modern Farm 


`w I. GROUP PLANNING AND DESIGN OF MAJOR BUILDINGS 
By ELISHA HARRIS JANES 


UCH has been written about the large farms, 
M or, rather, cstates, of this country, those of 
the gentleman farmer about which we have 
all heard the story of a quart of milk costing the same 
as a bottle of champagne. Little atiention, however, 
has been paid to the smaller farms belonging to those 
who cannot afford to lay out a large series of buildings 
just to decorate the landscape, or to those who can 
only build that which is necessary, whether it be for 
their business, to assist in the expenses of the household 
or to enjoy the modest pleasure of creating for them- 
selves. It is to the modest farmers that attention 
must be turned to assist in improving their farms or 
estates, however small, in a manner in kecping with 
their means, yet in harmony with the surroundings, 
and to prevent them from erecting uninteresting, 
ordinary, box-like barns and sheds, in order that our 
view of the farm buildings may be a pleasure. The 
American is beginning to realize that he owes it to his 
neighbor as well as himself to have his individual sur- 
roundings attractive as well as practical. 

What is to be the effect on the many country boys 
who have spent a year or more in France or Italy with 
the troops? Many of the buildings there have been 
devastated beyond imagination, but still enough 


remained of the farm buildings, dove cotes, gate‘ 


lodges, etc., each with its individual charm and 
beauty, for them to appreciate, and from which they 
have received undoubted impressions. How can 
they return without being influenced by these build- 
ings, that have a touch of beauty and charm no matter 
how plain they are or to what simple use they are put, 
and above all, blend perfectly with the surroundings? 
Will it not have some of the effect that the cam- 
paigns of Charles VIII and Louis XII exerted on 
France, removing her medieval tastes and acquainting 
her with the renaissance; or the memorable expedition 
of Francis I which awoke in the French the desire of 
rivalling Italy in her ertistic career? Let us hope it 
will, and that when the silo is to be built the coming 
farmer will think of Normandy, or if it is to be a barn, 
he will recall the one he was billeted at and take out his 
snapshots and say to his dad, “ Let’s have something 
like that.” If this happens it will be at least one 
Бепе 1 derived from our participation in the war. 
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Some onc has said the most important crop raised 
ona farm is the children. Why, then, is it not most 
important to have buildings and surroundings express 
neatness, taste and harmony in order to procure the 
proper psychological influence? Environment in all 
cases has a subconscious but potent effect, and on the 
farm it is of special value in providing a strong at- 
traction to keep the boys contented with farm life. 

The agricultural colleges are improving this work 
considerably by their literature and reading courses 
that are distributed free. They are increasing the de- 
sire to improve the farms but, unfortunately, not 
always with the best of taste. Good buildings do not 
necessarily mean expensive work. So often we see 
where a farmer has spent considerable money to 
enhance his buildings or home, but his advice has 
come from his neighbor who was a plumber last week, 
an architect this week, and probably the mason next 
weck. Can we wonder at the results? It would bea 
great boon if the agricultural colleges would have in 
their curricula a course in architecture sufficient to 
mould the taste of the students to some degree. 
Already in France the government is issuing typical 
designs of all classes of farm and village buildings, 
made by their best architects, to give the owners 
practical help, to hold their tastes and to insure the 
retaining of the charm of the villages that have been 
wiped out by the war. 

The greatest influence tewards better buildings 


‘(another triumph for the advertiser) is that given in 


many catalogs published by the building material 
and supply companies, especially in the interests of 
cement and terra cotta. Each issue of these improves 
from the standpoint of taste. When we look at the 
hideous drawings shown in the past (and they were 
about the only pictures the rural districts saw of 
model barns, silos, water troughs, etc.,) how could 
we expect the tastes of these people to improve? If 
the catalogs would illustrate good designs, show in 
contrast the typical country carpenter’s building, 
practical from a utility point only, and the same plan 
adapted to the same use but with some thought of 
taste and composition in its design, followed by a 
comparison of respective costs, using the same 
materials, there would soon develop an increased 
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demand for material, and the farmer would begin 
to realize the value of taste. 

The increasing cost of wood, the cost of upkeep 
in repairs and painting, and the high rates in insurance 
have influenced a change in materials, and as is usual 
when changes occur due to conditions, the adjust- 
ment develops for the better. The terra cotta and 
concrete block, with or without stucco, not only pro- 
vides an economical benefit by the saving in upkeep 
and lessened fire risk, but gives a texture and charm, 
exceptionally fitting to buildings located in rural 
settings. Cement as a material also assists when we 
follow the influences from France and Italy. 

As these ideas apply to the farmer so do they to 
him who farms for pleasure. Both will profit thereby, 
the former in having pleasing surroundings in which 
he is forced to live, and the latter, by increasing his 
pleasure in the knowledge that he has housed his 
animals well and is assisting and perhaps improving 
nature. Fo: the architect the variety of shapes and 
requirements of the buildings give him a most in- 
teresting problem. 

One fault in the disposition of our American farm 
buildings is that they are too scattered. It is difficult 
to find a reason for the location of some of them, 
unless they were placed where the largest pile of rocks 
happened to be when foundation work was begun, 
because of the consequent saving in labor. It takes 
little thought to realize that a grouping of the build- 
ings is going to give the most practical results by the 
simplification of labor, by the saving of steps in 
carrying supplies, the concentration of drainage, the 
centralization of foods, and the practicability o1 all 
operations being easily supervised. As to the archi- 
tectural side, consider what splendid and varied 


material the architect has to work with for almost any 
style or type of architecture, from that with the formal 
axis to the most rambling, and from classic to the 
wildest picturesque. For the large mass or central 
feature, the hay barn may be as imposing or small 
as one wishes and almost any shape; for the long lines 
there are the cow barns, farm stables, and poultry 
buildings; for the corners and accentuating points 
there are the silos and water towers which can be 
round, square, octagonal, high and thin, or low and 
broad. There are also buildings for the bull pen, the 
dairy and the farm hands, and as many courtvards 
as one wishes with always plenty of long sheds to tie 
them together. 

Several groups are published in this issue which 
show that at last this phase of American architecture 
is improving. As an incident in showing the value of 
well designed farm buildings, the case of the buildings 
for Jacob Schiff, Esq., at Redbank, N. J., may be 
cited. When the neighbors on Ше Rumson Road 
heard that farm buildings were to be erected between 
that famous road and the Shrewsbury River, directly 
in line with their fine views, they were ready to rebel, 
but soon were contented when they saw the buildings 
illustrated herewith, and admitted that they improved 
the landscape. Here the problem was to keep the 
mass as low as possible, as the group is located in an 
open, flat field. It shows there is nothing to fear in 
letting these buildings express the purpose for which 
they are to be used, and that it is not necessary to at- 
tempt to masquerade a farm building as a house. 
This is a simple group arranged symmetrically, the 
hay barn with a driveway through it as the central 
feature, and the long, low wings on either side the 
cow barn and sheepfold. The projecting arms are, 


View of Farm Buildings of Jacob Schiff, Esq., Redbank, N. J. 


Elisha Harris Janes, Architect 
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View of Buildings of Jacob Schiff, Looking Across Farm-yard 


on one side, the wagon shed and tool house, balanced 
by the gardener’s cottage opposite. Attention is 
called in this last building to the manner in which 
the water tank is housed in the tower by repeating a 
feature of the tea house placcd nearer the water. In 
the latter the tower is for a children’s play room. 
This group is a splendid example of what can be done 
on simple lines. It would be difficult to make a less 
expensive plan for the same accommodation. 

The group for Otto Kahn, Esq., at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Г. L, is a straightforward, symmetrical 
plan in Colonial farm style with the silo giving just 
enough relief to prevent the group appearing too 
formal. Here the stable, wagon space and cow harn, 
with the hay and feed above, under one large roof, 
form the main and central feature. The wings are 
formed by the wagon shed on one side ticd to the 
main structure with a fence, aad on the other side 
the dairy building connected to the main building with 
a colonnade, all enclosing 2 courtyard which is to be 
extended when the help’s and superintendent's 
cottages are added to the wings. 

The buildings for James A. Burden, Esq., at 
Syosset, L. I., are more of the southern farm type. 
There is a smaller center feature of the cow barn with 
the hay loft over it. Here again the silo is valuable in 
relieving the severity and tying the stable wing to the 
main building. One wing is formed of the stables 
with the wagon shed connecting and to the latter is 
added the blacksmith shop and tool house. The 
other wing consisting of the dairy building and help’s 
cottage is rightly disconnected with the cow barn, yet 
is in symmetry with the opposite wing. As in the 
other groups, they all form a large courtyard. 

In the buildings at Cold Springs, N. Y., the archi- 
tect has playcd with the units to his heart’s content 
and evolved a most interesting result. The photo- 
graph reproduced was especially well timed in record- 
ing che taking in of the hay and the preparation for 
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filling one of the silos. A second silo is disguised in 
the gable at the extreme left. 

Public education has shown the public that all 
food should be produced under the most sanitary 
conditions, and that the care of all animals should be 
likewise sanitery to give most satisfactory results. 
There is, therefore, little difference between the re- 
quirements of the farm for market and the gentleman’s 
farm except in the finish of exterior, style of main- 
tenance and the cost of equipment. But on the 
principle that “ the best is the cheapest” the last 
may be eliminated, and after all, if the considerations 
which influence the “ producer for profit " are fol- 
lowed, the best plans will evolve. 

Requirements relating to use of space and equip- 
ment apply in general to both types. Few realize 
how many items are to be considered when planning 
even a small farm. Whether provision for some 
requirements can be grouped in one room or must 
have separate space allotted, depends on the size of 
the farm, what it is to produce, in what quantity and 
of what quality the product is to be. As a guide or 
reminder the following requirements are given. 
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General Plan of Farm Buildings of Jacob Schiff, Esq. 
Redbank, New Jersey 


Elisha Harris Janes, Architect 
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GENERAL VIEW OF FARMHOUSE AND BARN 


VIEW OF ENTRANCE SIDE OF FARM BARN 


ESTATE OF ROBERT 5. BREWSTER, Е5О., МТ. KISCO, NEW YORK 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
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STABLE SHEEP BARN 
Stalls Inside and Outside Wash Sheepfold Shearing Room 
Box Stalls Carriage Shed Lambing Pens Winter Yard 
Paddock Toilet Feed Room Shepherd’s Room 
Grooming Room Groom’s Room Feeding Floor Root Cellar 
Manure Pit Blanket Room Dipping Vat Rams’ Pens 
Bedding Balcony Robe Room Heat 
Feed Room Harness Room 
Hay and Straw Loft Harness Cleaning Room KENNELS 


Carriage Room 


Car Room 
Implement Room 
Car Pit 

Repair Room 


Stall Room 
Grooming Room 
Harness Room 
Manure Pit 
Bedding Balcony 
Feed Room 

Hay and Straw Loft 
Wagon Room 


Milking Cows 
Milking Rcom 

Dry and Young Stock 
Calving Pen 

Bull Pen 

Bull Run 

Isolation Room 

Feed Room 

Silo 

Silo Engine 


Covered Passage 
Milk Room 
Separator Room 
Refrigerator 

Ice Room 
Butter Room 
Washing Room 
Sterilizer Room 


Driveway 
Ventilation 
Feed Bins 


Boiler Room 


GARAGE 


Supplies 
Liveries, 
Robe Room 
Oil Storage 


FARM STABLE 


Wagon Shed 

Wash 

Farm Machine Shed 
Spare Parts Shed 
Tool Room 

Shop 

Forge Room 
Ventilation 


COW BARN 


Bedding Balcony 
Vents 

Manure Pits 

Manure Trolley 
Utensil Room 

Cow Yard 

Shelter and Windwalls 
Watering Trough 
Feeding Floors 

Hay and Straw Room 
Ventilation 


DAIRY 


Bottling Room 
Porch for Cans 
Laundry 

Dryer 

Boiler Room 
Lavatory 
Shipping Room 
Office 


HAY BARN 


Racks 
Hay Fork and Trolley 


Feed Room 
Kitchen 

Wash Room 
Straw Rom 


Laying Hens 
Cockerels 
Brooder House 
Feeding Passage 
Feed Room 
Killing Room 
Cleaning Room 


Tiers of Nests 
Inside Screened Area 
Feed Room 


Plant Room 
Potting Room 
Shipping Room 
Hotbeds 

Cold Frames 


MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Saw Mill 

Well House 

Spring House 

Wood Shed 

Corn Crib 

Dipping Vats 
Garbage Disposal 
Sewage Disposal 
Pump House 
Acetylene Gas Plant 
Tank 

Wind Mill 

Dam for Waterpower 
Hydraulic Room 


Lodging Room 

Short and Long Runs 
Shelter 

Heat 


CHICKEN HOUSE 


Shipping Room 
Egg Room 
Incubator Room 
Testing Room 
Boiler Room 
Runs 

Shade 


DOVE COTE 


Killing Room 
Cleaning Room 
Packing and Shipping 
Runs 


GREENHOUSE 


Garden Tools 
Fruit Storage 
S:rting Room 
Packing Room 


Ice House 
Laundry Building 
Slaughter House 
Smoke House 
Manure Pits 
Mulch Pits 


Root and Vegetable Cellar 


Bee Cellar 

Fruit Cellar 
Mushroom Cellar 
Preserve Cellar 
Preserving Room 
Fruit Drying Room 


Interior of Cow Barn, showing double line of stalls 


arranged for cows to face one another 
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Interior of Cow Barn, showing advance registry stalls 
Calving pens are similar 


Alfred Hopkins, Architect 
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GENERAL VIEW OF FARM BARN FROM COURTYARD 


FARM BUILDINGS OF OTTO H. KAHN, ESQ., COLD SPRING HARBOR, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
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First Floor Plan of Farm Buildings of Otto H. Kahn, 


Unfortunately experts still disa- 
gree on many points and the architect 
will find himself in many difficult 
positions. The superintendent of the 
farm will have his fixed ideas on many 
details and what has proved success- 
ful at one farm will be much frowned 
upon by the superintendent of an- 
other. However, does this list not 
open the eyes of the tyro farmer and 
make him realize that this is not a 
problem to be lightly undertaken, 
and the architect that it is worthy 
of very serious study? 

The stable is fast passing and only 
those who keep show or saddle horses 
worry much about this building, for 
the farm stable is taking its place. 
As horses are still necessary for the 
tilling of the soil, and probably will 
be for many years, much more atten- 
tion is being paid to it, and the farm 
horses are now beginning to taste a 

+ little of the luxury previously devo- 
ted only to the carriage and saddle 
animals. The requirements are very 
similar to those for the stable except 
that the accommodations for farm 
Wagons, machines, etc, are different 
from those for carriages. Much of 
this is provided for in sheds. It is 
quite important that whenever pos- 
sible, a door on both front and rear 
be provided so that the wagons may 
be driven through the barn, obviating 
the turning and backing of the cum- 
bersome vehicles. 
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Esq. 


Detail of Silo and Farm Barn of Otto H. Kahn, Esq. Cold Spring Harbor, 
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The garage is too often a temporary shed stuck in 
some handy place giving it undue prominence that 
spoils many otherwise pleasing groups. In many 
cases it looks es if all the money hed gone for the car 
and nothing was left for the housing cf the silent steed. 
It is not only more agreeable but more econon ical to 
have it well housed,— and in a fireproof or fire-res‘st- 
ing building, so separated from other buildings that a 
fire can be easily confined within it. To this building 
should be added a room for the motor-driven farm im- 
plements, the use of which is increasing each day. 

The hay barn is very often combined with the 
farm stable or the cow barn or with both; but many 
prefer to have it separate, in which case, on account 
of its size, it is usually made the central feature of a 
group. Hay should not be stored above the animals 
unless the floor is dust tight. The principal necessi- 
tics for the hay barn are the driveway through the 
building and the framing to hold the stacks of hay in 
Some arrange this framing 1с: allow the 


place. 
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Long Island. N. Y. 
Delano & Aldrich. Architects 
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was shown that animals 
confined in a closed stable 
with absolutely no ventila- 
tion stillthrivedand gained 
weight, the only difficulty 
being that of condensa- 
tion, a difficulty many have 
experienced, and at first 
thought was caused by a 
leak, or moisture, coming 
through the wall. For this 
reason at least, all agree it 
is necessary to have some 
ventilation. The greater 
danger is in not having it 
properly regulated so that 
a sufficient amount of the 
animal heat is retained in 
cold weather to prevent 
tions prohivit tke practice the animals getting chilled. 
eatirely. The buildin; от з The ventilation in a frame 
Messrs. Kahn and Brewster First Floor Plan of Farm Buildings for J. A. Burden, Esq., building is not of as great 
at Cold Spring Harbor and ` Syosset, Long Island importance asin a masonry 
Mt. Kisco, respectively, show very good solutions of опе, for there are many leaks through which air may 
| the problem presented by this combination. A large enter. Good sunlight is of greater value in the cow 
| wagon room with driveway is placed between the barn than ventilation and should always be sought. 
horses and cows, and by using the space over the Successful experiments which might appeal to our 
wagon room for the hay and feed, the farm stable, fresh-air brethren б 
hay barn and cow barn аге thus combined. have been made in 
The ventilation of the cow barn is very important Maryland, with the 
and not an easy problem. The majority of experts open cow barn, in 
believe the health of the animal is greatly improved which animals live 
by proper ventilation and many 
devices have been arranged, prob- 
ably the most efficient being the 
King system. In one of the gov- 
ernment experimental stations, it 


storage of wagons under 
thehay. Itis wellto have 
some ventilation in the loft 
as hay heats easily. If a 
large quantity is to be 
stored, hay tongs and trol- 
ley are necessary. 

The cow barn is the 
most important building 
and is about the only farm 
building that, has been pre- 
viously discussed to any 
extent.* It is accepted 
that it is bad practice to 
house cows with other an- 
imals in the same building 
without having them well 
separated, and in many 
states the” Jairy regula- 
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Pipe Rail Stanchion Frames used for Water Supply 
to Individual Troughs 


*See THE BRICKBVILDER, March, 1914. 5 
“ Modern Farm Buildings,” by Alfred Hopkins. Detail of Cow Stall Showing 
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m Group for J. A. Burden, Esq., 
ектов Aldrich, Architects 
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Use of ventilators at peak of 
roof.Intake and outlet ducts alter- 


nate on each side of the building. for each cow. 


the year round. The sides are built up to about five 
feet high, except the one toward the prevailing winter 
wind where the milk room is placed. The only serious 
objection to the scheme seems to be the discomfort of 
the farm hand in cleaning and milking in the freezing 
temperature, but it should please the “ ventilation 
fiend." The operators are very enthusiastic about 
it. It requires less labor, and, according to the rec- 
ords, produces better results. The milk 
room may be heated a little above frecz- 
ing, provided the cows are not allowed to 
remain in the room very long. 

For the health of the animals it is 
preferable to have the milk cows, dry 
cows, heifers, calves and bull in different 
rooms. Whether the cows should face 
each other or be back to back is a mat- 
ter of preference. In either case a trolley 
for manure and feed is of great conven- 
ience. The Burden plan shows an attrac- 
tive method of concealing this unsightly 
necessity by a pergola through which the 
trolley passes to the manure shed some 
200 fect away. An exercising space 
Should be arranged for the bull. This 
may be accomplished by tieing the bull to 
a long pole on a swivel, or by a trolley 
wire as in the Warburg farm. This lat- 
ter has the advantage that the bull may 
go both in and out of doors. If he is 
to be allowed freedom, the enclosure 
should be of very substantial construc- 
tion. A cow yard or exercise lot is impor- 
tant and should be arranged on the warm 
side of the building. A wind wall is a 
good addition to the yard, and greatly 
adds to the appearance. There should 
also be some shelter and a watering 
trough. A portion of the yard arranged 
as a concrete feeding floor is of great econ- 
omic value. It consists only of a concrete 
floor, prevents the fodder from being tram- 
pled into the earth and saves all manure. 
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Method by which the fresh air enters from 
ceiling. Allow 60 cubic feet of air per minute 


Diagrams Showing Methods of Ventilation for Cow Barn 


One method of installing King sys- 


tem of ventilation. Intake and outlet 
ducts alternate on each side. 


The silo fortunately has come to stay. Fortunate 


not only for its value as a container for ensilage,but 
as a decided asset to the design of the groups. In 
most of the illustrations one may be seen and in each 
case the grouping would suffer with its absence. It 
is not necessary, however, to separate it from the main 
building; it may be inside if desired. The use of a 
silo increases the value of the corn crop about thirty 
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Silo and Granaries, Farm Group at Glen Isle, Chester County, Pa. 
Wilson, Eyre & Mcllvaine, Architects 
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per cent. The height is 
usually about two and one- 
half to three times its diame- 
ter. The floor should be of 
concrete and connected to a 
drain. On account of the 
odor of the ensilage, it is ad- 
visable to have the silo separ- rm 
ated from the building or feed 
room by an anteroom. The engine, used only when 
filling the silo, may be portable, or in a near-by forge 
or shop rocm. 

The contour of the ground sometimes makes a 
“ bank Бага” economical and advisable as shown in 
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Detail View of Farm Build- 
ings and First {Floor Plan. 
Estate of Major Clarence 
Fahnestock, Cold Spring, N.Y. 
Lewis Colt Albro, Architect - 
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Cross Section through Farm Barn at Mt. Kisco Showing Bridge to Bank 
Method of Framing and Large Hay Storage Space. 


Benjamin Wistar Morris, Architect 


just as well to have the inclined drive against the 
wall, otherwise it is preferable to have the building set 
back from the bank and connected to it by a bridge, 
the space under which will allow of better ventilation 
in the basement and makes a good temporary shelter. 
In the former case, the space under the run would 
make a good root, vegetable or mushroom cellar. In 
the barn at Mt. Kisco a particularly good working ar- 
rangement has been secured in its plan. The silo, 
and root cellar, which has been built into the bank ex- 
tending as far as a rock formation permits, adjoin the 
feed room. Here the roots are ground and a direct 
line for the feed leads to the aisle between the cows. 
A similarly direct line is provided for the manure 
trolley. At the other end of the barn, on the second 
floor, sleeping rooms are provided for the men, and 
due to the height of the roof, 
hay storage space is afforded 
over them. A small balcony 
adjoining the men's rooms 
furnishes a comfortable spot 
for summer evenings. 


THE 


SKETCH FOR 
WEATHER VANE 
ON THE FARM 
BUILDINGS 


Мі. ‘Kisco — 
New York. 


Plan and Elevation of Open-air 
Cow Barn at Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


The dairy, called by some “the factory of the farm,” 
is where sanitary arrangements count for more than 
anything else. Milk is so casily tainted by odors, 
it is important to have the dairy disconnected in 
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First Floor Plan of Farm Barn at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


View of Bank Side of Farm Barn, Estate of J. C. Baldwin, Jr., Esq., Mt. Kisco, N. Y: 


Benjamin Wistar Morris, Architect 
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Cooling Tank for Milk, Showing Pipe 
Rail to Assist in Raising Cans of Milk 


some way from the barn, even if only byan open 
air passage or loggia, as shown in the Warburg group. 
Many states have regulations stating the distance the 
dairy should be from other buildings. The arrange- 
ment of the rooms is of little importance if con- 
venient. This building should have heat, hot water, 
and, if possible, live steam for washing the cans. A 
porch off the wash room where the cans may be dried 
in the sun is useful 'f it faces the south. The refrig- 
erator is more practical if filled from the outside. In 
many places you may still find the old method of 
keeping the milk cool by standing the cans in water 
troughs or in the well, especially when it is difficult to 
obtain ice. It isa good method of cooling if there is 


Diagram of Manure Shed, Showing Conveyor, Urine Pit and Pump 
Details by Elisha Harris Janes, Architect 


sufficient running or spring water to keep a low 
temperature. In this case, a trough is built of con- 
crete deep enough in which to set large milk cans, 
and provided with an overflow pipe similar to the 
diagram shown herewith. 

An economy practiced by some practical farmers 
is to have the skimmed milk from the separator run 
directly to the cow troughs for the cows. An owner 
of a large farm in Delhi, N. Y., claims he has made a 
saving of twenty per cent in the keep of his cows 
through this method. If it is to be wasted, special 
arrangements should be made in the disposal plant, 
because sour milk is apt to give trouble if allowed 
to run with the other sewage. 


(To be continued) 


General View of Farm Buildings of Effingham Lawrence, Esq., Cold Spring, N. Y. Group at Right Comprising Dog Kennels and 
Farmer's Cottage, designed by Alfred Hopkins. Farm Barn in Center and Wagon Shed at Left Designed by Foster, Gade & Graham 
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DETAIL VIEW OF DAIRY AND FARM BARN 


ESTATE OF COMMODORE FRED BOURNE, OAKDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEW OF FARM BUILDINGS FROM THE EAST | 
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FRONT VIEW OF FARMER’S COTTAGE PTS l 


ENT 
ESTATE OF ADOLPH MOLLENHAUER, ESQ., BAYSHORE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. У 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT | 
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DETAIL OF FARMER'S COTTAGE 


ESTATE OF ADOLPH MOLLENHAUER, ESQ., BAYSHORE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 


STORAGE TOWER AND PIGEON COTE 
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VIEW LOOKING FROM PADDOCK TOWARD ENTRANCE DRIVEWAY 


| 
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VIEW IN WAGON COURT LOOKING TOWARD HERDSMAN'S HOUSE 


FARM BUILDINGS OF MORTIMER L. SCHIFF, ESQ.. OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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VIEWS OF FARMER'S COTTAGE AND DAIRY AND PLAN OF GROUP 


FARM BUILDINGS OF ANSON W. BURCHARD, ESQ., LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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VIEWS OF POULTRY AND KENNEL GROUP WITH FARMER'S COTTAGE 


FARM BUILDINGS OF EFFINGHAM LAWRENCE, ESQ., COLD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW OF NORTH COURT BELOW AND WEST COURT ABOVE 


FARM BUILDINGS OF GLENN STEWART, ESQ., LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE FRONT ABOVE AND SOUTH COURT BELOW 


HOUSE OF GLENN STEWART, ESQ., LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW OF FARM GROUP FROM HIGH GROUND AT REAR 


FARM BUILDINGS, ESTATE OF J. С. BALDWIN, JR., ESQ., MT. KISCO, N. Y. 
BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEWS ОҒ ENTRANCE SIDE 


FARM BUILDINGS OF FELIX М. WARBURG, ESQ., WHITE PLAINS, М, У. 
ELISHA HARRIS JANES, ARCHITECT 
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Some Recent Farm Buildings 


FROM THE DESIGNS OF ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 
Illustrated in the Plates 


ESTATE OF ADOLPH MOLLENHAUER, EsQ., Bav 
SHORE, L. I. This is a small group of buildings on a 
gentlem-n's private estate intended to provide for 
three horses and two cows, all in box stalls. The box 
stalls for the cows differ a litt'e from the usual type in 
that they have a combination manger equipped with 
stanchions. The feed room comes between the cow 
barn and the horse stable, and the necessitics of the 
situation demanded that the manure shed be put to 
the east bchind the buildings. In order to do away 
with the necessity of opening an cast door in the 
winter into either onc of the compartments for the 
animals, a trolley was run through the fecd room, this 
acting as a vestibule. 

The chicken houses were incorporated in the 
group of farm buildings, which is only advisable 
where a few animals are to be provided for. The 
chicken house is always best located when away from 
the large group of buildings, but here the conditions 
were such that it could be easily incorporated. Not 
only the conditions of the buildings themselves made 
this necessary, but those of the site which was re- 
stricted, and made the grouping together of all the 
live stock imperative. The chicken house has the 
customary exposure, with .ts runs facing south. 

The buildings сте grouped around a court whi:h is 
used for the animals, the working entrance being ¿rom 


the rear and по В. Тһе farmer's cottage stands in 


front o” the mein building and to one side, and is 
joined to the group by an arbor which is now well 
grown over with the planting. A large shed and 
machinery room have been provided for general stor- 
age space, together with the usual wagon room for 
vehicl:s in service, and a harness room. 

On the other side of the buildir.gs a tower has becn 
incorporated, primarily for pigeons, but the second 
story is used as an extra man's room in summer. 

The buildings have been designed in the style ot 
the Long Island farm buildings, and it was intended 
to make the tower reminiscent of some of the old 
windmills which may still be scen in West Hampton 
and Southampton. 

The planting of the property, characterized chiefly 
by evergreens in front of the buildings, is not in ac- 
cordance with the architect's recommendations or in 
conformity with the type of landscape work he con- 
siders best suited to the architecture. 

RESIDENCE AND Farm BUILDINGS OF GLENN 
STEWART, Езо., Locust VALLEY, L. I. These build- 
ings were designed for a somewhat restricted piece of 
property. The main roadway to the house goes 
directly in front of the farm barns so that it was 
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ne:essary to design them in а fitting manner. 

The farm buildings contain accommodations for 
two cows, five riding horses in box stalls, and a team 
of two horses. A poultry house was planned, but this 
wing was never built. Added to this is a small dairy 
and a living apartment which has proven very at- 
tractive and serviceable. This includes a kitchen, a 
large living roonı or office, which, while it contains a 
desk and files, is really fitted up as a living room and 
used as such. The sccond story has two comfortable 
bedrooms and bath, and a room for a maid. 

The dairy and cow barn were incorporated in a 
smaller wing which formed a court garden and though 
this has a northerly exposure, there has never been 
any difficulty in making the garden grow to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

A good sized fecd room was included, in which all 
feed is kept. Hay is stored in bales, always an eco- 
nomical method, so far as the building is concerned, 
and it is unfortunate that the value of baled hay is 
not more generally known and appreciated. Baled 
hay will not burn, so the fire risk is immediately re- 
duced and it is usually much cheaper to bale hay 
than ‘t is to build a barn of the increased size neces- 
sary to store itin bul:. Usually three times as much 
baled hay can be stored in the same area as loose hay. 
Baled hay is always particularly useful in the smaller 
problem. 

The residence, all the rooms of which are on one 
floor, was built at the south end of the property with 
a large court facing the south. This has not yet been 
properly planted and much of its effectiveness is 
thereby lost. The guest's bedroom and sleeping 
porch were placed at the south end of the service 
wing to correspond to the owner's bedroom and 
slecping porch on the other wing. 

ESTATE OF MORTIMER L. Scuirr, Esq..OYsTER BAY, 
L.I. The views shown are of a structure built on the 
old foundations of a previous one destroyed by fire. 
The calf pen barn built across the roadway is an ex- 
tension added to the original group to obtain greater 
accommodation. The plan provides for twelve milk- 
ing cows and four box stalls, with a small feed room 
at the end, the main feed storage being in the hay 
barn. On the other side of the group have been 
provided six horse stalls and a box stall with the feed 
room. A place has been provided with a manure 
cart in a manner which is not always to be recom- 
mended. The manure cart ought to be taken outside 
of the building but it was the owner’s wish to have it 
placed out of sight, and his buildings are kept so clean 
that it has not proven an objection. 
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Detail of Drinking Trough, Farm Buildings of Commodore 
Oakdale, Long Island 


In this wing have been provided, also, the living 
quarters for the herdsman and in connection a place 
for the storage of hydrangeas for the winter, a very 
desirable feature on a large place. This is conven- 
iently located to be heated from the herdsman's 
house. 

Ample shed room has been arranged. It is im- 
possible to overestimate the value of plenty of shed 
room. Very few farms ever find they have too much. 

EsrATE oF Anson W. BURCHARD, EsQ., Locust 
VaLLEY, І. I. These buildings show another plan 
where the poultry house has been incorporated in the 
rest of the scheme to advantage. The problem was 
a simple one calling for a gardener's cottage, a dairy, 
a cow barn containing four stalls and a box stall, hay 
storage and shed, together with a poultry house. 

The farm is a small one, in fact the actual farming 
consists chiefly of work in the garden. Only one 
horse is necessary and his quarters are in the stable 
for hunting horses built near by. 

The dairy is located so that it gets its heat and 
hot water from the farmer’s house. The court formed 
by the buildings has never been properly planted, 
but makes a very convenient farmer’s back yard. 
The live stock are all under easy control and con- 
venient to the farmer’s quarters. 

Doc KENNELS AND Pouttry HOUSE оғ EFFINGHAM 
LAWRENCE, Е59., Corp SPRING, N. У. While these 
buildings are somewhat extended in plan, they follow 
out the simplest possible principles. In the chicken 
house have been provided nine pens for laying hens 
and four pens for the brooders. The two bays 
thrown out at the back of the building which faces 

. the main courtyard have been used for feed rooms. 
The runs occupy the usual position to the south, all 
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fencing being of the iron post and 
wire type which has proven very sat- 
isfactory from every point of view. 

The dog kennels consist of one 
long, well ventilated building contain- 
ing eighteen pens and a feed room. 

All the pens have cork brick floors 
and the partitions are of concrete for 
cleanliness. All the windows open- 
ing out into the yards are fitted with 
transoms, and these transoms operate 
by a worm gear so that all may be 
opened together. In this way the 
building has perfect ventilation, 
and this п срод has proven entirely 
satisfactory. 

The buildings are of brick, which, 
however, is only а vencer. This 
method of building in brick is not 
only the least expensive, but the best, 
especially for the low type of farm 
buildings, such as these buildings are. 

At the end of the alleyway 
between the dog runs and the chicken runs has 
been located the dogs’ hospital, for which, however, 
there has been very little use. Still such a building 
is always very desirable, and when it is needed it is 
nceded badly. 

ESTATE OF COMMODORE FRED BOURNE, OAKDALE, 
L. I. These farm buildings are on a large estate 
near Sayville, L. I. They comprise accommodations 
for approximately thirty milking cows, the correspond- 
ing amount of dry stock and young stock, fourteen 
horses with commodious accommodations in the way 
of wagon room, sheds, hay storage, machine sheds, 
tool sheds, blacksmith shop, etc. In this group have 
also been combined a rather extensive chicken plant 
with accommodations for the chicken man. There 
is also a large dairy, and the silo and water tank have 
been incorporated in a tower of considerable height. 
All the walls are of terra cotta hollow tile, all shed 
walls and the walls of the horse stable being filled 
four feet high with concrete, always necessary in 
this construction. The exterior walls have been 
stuccoed and the interior walls plastered where a 
finished effect was desired. 

The roofs are of shingles, and a certain amount 
of colored terra cotta has been introduced into the 
scheme for decoration, this being composed entirely 
of the birds and animals of the farm yard, not for- 
getting the frog which croaks on the four corners of 
the entrance posts. 

Because of the objection of the owner to planting, 
on the theory that it harbors mosquitoes, these build- 
ings have never received any landscape treatment. 
The plain stucco walls are sadly in need of planting, 
and in fact the whole group was designed with the idea 
that it should receive its embellishment by this means. 


Fred Bourne, 
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PART IL DETAILS OF COTTAGES AND ACCESSORY BUILDINGS 
Concluding Paper 


By HAROLD C. WHITEHOUSE 


features of the cottage plan as related to bed- 

room and service facilities. There remain the 
rooms of a social nature in the design of which great 
care must be taken if the full benefits of the cottage 
system are to be realized. The architect should 
strive for a homelike atmosphere in all parts of the 
buildings. Every detail for the pleasure of the child 
should be worked in. A fault in many cottage-planned 
orphanages is that the architect has not kept clear 
of the institutional atmosphere somewhere in his 
group. Cottages all of one design stiffly arranged 
and severely landscaped together with an adminis- 
tration building of a monumental character, are the 
things that, to the passerby, mark the group an in- 
stitution, and to the child not a place to call home. 

Living Room. This room is the center of the 
house. It cannot be too spacious; it is bound to be 
limited. For a cottage of thirty children a good 
average size would be a floor area equivalent to seven- 
teen feet by thirty-four feet. For smaller capacity 
cottages the size might be reduced in proportion. It 
should be borne in mind that at times the children of 
one cottage will entertain the children of another, 
and this would make a large number to accommodate, 
therefore, the living room should not be too small. 
Provision should be made for books and magazines, 
unless this item is taken care of in a central library. 
A fireplace helps to make the room homelike. 

A very useful room in connection with the living 
room is one for music where some of the children could 
practice their music lessons, or a quiet alcove where 
some could seclude themselves to read, apart from 
the more obstreperous youngsters. This part of the 
house should be furnished with good substantial 
furniture, rugs of good color, hangings well selected 
and the whole in good taste. 


Те preceding paper considered Ше practical 


The writer has had discussions with people who 
have asked how it could be practicable to keep a 
place of this sort looking homelike and in good order 
with so many children constantly around. It is 
easily possible. There are institutions in this coun- 
try, one in particular which cares for delinquent boys, 
which is built on the cottage plan with about twenty- 
five in each cottage. When you enter the living 
portion of any one of the cottages, you are impressed 
with the neat, homelike and orderly atmosphere. The 
walls are hung with pictures, upon the tables are 
books, magazines, reading lamps, and on the couches 
are cushions, rugs are on the floors, in fact no detail 
has been overlooked to «create a real home. The 
average person, however, knows little of the results 
secured from the training of children by properly 
administered institutions. A homelike environment 
creates in the average child a certain respect for the 
privilege thrust upon him which he usually honors. 

A porch of good size directly connecting with 
the living room or some main part of the house is 
necessary. It is here during rainy weather the 
children can play and be under the eye of the 
matron. 

Dining Room. The dining room needs good 
lighting, ventilation and sunshine, but should not be 
too large. Make it large enough for its purpose but 
if it is too large, it will not be homelike. The scheme 
of seating the children at tables varies in institutions, 
some use tables seating only four, others use two or 
three tables seating six, eight or ten each. Some in- 
stitutions use four seats at a table for the older chil- 
dren, and seat six or eight of the younger at a table 
in charge of one of the older children. 

Great improvements have been made in recent 
years in the system of feeding children. It is re- 
grettable to visit many of the present institutions 
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where they are still using the tables and chairs of 
orphanages of fifty years ago. 
“Long, bare, or oilcloth covered tables, with 
backless benches for seats, the relics of barbarism. 
Agatized metal dishes, often chipped and scaled 
so as to expose rusty patches, and rusty cutlery and 
spoons, these should be replaced everywhere with a 
fair quality of china and plateware. Tablecloths and 
napkins have a distinct educational value, say noth- 
ing of the need for decent service. Chairs should 
always be provided, and cheerfully decorated walls 
should surround the tables. Light and beauty should 
be utilized to make the youthful diners happy, and 
promote the digestion of well selected and properly 
cooked food.'’* 

A buffet should be provided for the dining room. 
This should be carcfully designed to hold the silver- 
ware, knives, forks, spoons,and table linen in drawers 
of proper size. The placing of these articles in good 
order in the drawers is an important part of the train- 
ing of youngsters. The drawers should not be too 
high so the child may easily arrange the silver. The 
top of the buffet should have ample space for sugar 
bowls, salt and pepper holders, water pitchers, etc., 
and there should be a few cupboards. 

The designer should be careful in the proportions 
of heights of various fixtures. It is not the intention 
of the author to recommend things Lilliputian in size, 
but of a size merely to aid the child in its efficiency. 


Slingerland, Department of Child Help- 
05. 


* “Child Placing in Families," W. Н. 
ing, Russell Sage Foundation 1918, р. 1 


The use of Lilliputian size furniture is not generally 
recommended because the average child of the present 
day orphanage is placed out sooner or later ina perma- 
nent home where things are not diminutive in scale. 
This is a small detail, but as one authority said: “ It 
might have a tendency to make the child awkward 
in its new environment.” 

The*basement of the cottage might be given up to 
a play room, the heating plant, storeroom, and a small 
laundry with wash trays. This laundry is used for 
washing out articles that the matron does not care to 
send to the central laundry. If the basement has all 
the space that is needed and does not cover the whole 
ground plan, it is an advantage. А part basement 
under the average residence is never much of an econ- 
omy in construction, but in orphanage cottages the 
space should be kept down to reduce the care of 
maintenance. 

The play room should be of good size, well lighted 
and ventilated. Lockers for the children's toys, 
and wall seats might be provided. Some play rooms 
are worked up in a very decorative manner with 
friezes illustrating tales from Mother Goose, small 
furniture for dolls’ tea parties, play houses, and other 
toys. Where the cottage houses twenty to twenty- 
five children, this room usually works in better and 
more economically in the basement, but for cottages 
of smaller capacity it may be possible to arrange it 
on the first floor or one of the upper floors. 

Receiving Cottage. Where large numbers of 
children ere cared for, and it is necessary to watch 


тъ Kindergarten at the Chicago Nursery and Half Orphanage Asylum. Chicago, Ill. 
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carefully for any contagicn entering the institution, 
a building is provided for the reception of all new- 
comers. After the child has been thoroughly ex- 
amined as to its fitness, physically and mentally, to 
become an inmate, it is placed in this building and 
kept for two or three weeks to make sure it will de- 
velop no disease. This receiving cottage is main- 
tained as a separate unit, except that no training 
whatever is carried on in the preparation of meals, 
and similar household duties. This work is done by 
the matron or nurses in charge. The children are 
generally received in the building in groups of a cer- 
tain number of boys and girls, 
kept for a certain period, and then 
sent to the various units. The 
cottage is then thoroughly cleaned, 
and another group is received. 

A suggested plan for a build 
ing used this way, would be: two 
dormitories, with toilets and 
lockers, one for boys and one for 
girls, a dining room and kitchen, 
living room and such other minor 
details as needed. This building 
need be very unpretentious, pos- 
sibly with a basement only large 
enough to house the heating plant. 

Administration Department. 
A building or space should be 
provided to house the adminis- 
trative offices, together with other 
departments, possibly the superin- 
tendent’s living quarters (or he 
could have his separate home in the 
group). It is of particular advan- 
tage in planning for the superin- 
tendent’s office to place it, so he 
can at all times survey the main 
road of travel to and from the group, and if possible 
have a good view of the cottages. This is true also 
of his sleeping quarters. His office should be di- 
rectly connected with all parts of the institution by 
telephone. A system of inter-communicating tele- 
phones or, if the institution is large enough, a private 
branch exchange is essential. 

A room for general assembly of the whole insti- 
tution for entertainments is a feature carried out 
extensively in some places. The children are fond 
of, and enjoy taking part in playlets and musicals. 
Provision for a moving picture machine is a valuable 
asset. If dancing is allowed in the institution, a 
level floor should be provided. 

If religious services are held in the assembly room, 
provisions should be made for an organ or piano. It 
is quite customary for most institutions to use the 
assembly room for gatherings both social and re- 
ligious. The capacity of the assembly room should 
be two or three times the number of children cared 
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Plot Plan of Orphanage Group 
for the Jewish Protectory and 
Aid Society, Hawthorne, New 
York, showing relation of Cot- 
tage Units to Administrative 
and Service Buildings. 


This extra seating capacity will be found neces- 
sary for visitors from the outside. The public should 
always be welcome, both children and adults. An 
orphanage well conducted generally encourages the 
mingling of the children with those from the outside. 

A room for examination purposes, both physical 
and mental, is sometimes provided. This room may 
be combined with a room in the infirmary (if the same 
be located in the administration building) to take 
care of minor medical attendance that children may 


for. 


need. 
If the institution does not maintain its own school 
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system, sometimes a room or small building for a 
library is an excellent thing to aid in the child train- 
ing. Here can be placed innumerable volumes and 
possibly pictures or even a small museum. In this 
way the child will have access to properly selected 
books that lead him along the way of right thinking. 

A room well lighted and partially fitted for a 
visiting dentist is absolutely necessary. The usual 
and necessary plumbing outlets should, of course, be 
provided. 

Infirmary. An infirmary provided in a wing of 
the administration building or attached to some other 
building in the group is necessary to care for sick chil- 
dren. One well known institution, where as many 
as seven to eight hundred children are cared for, has 
erected a hospital building and has found it almost 
useless because the sick rate was kept so low. The 
amount of sickness among children is small where 
they are well cared for and live with a daily routine 
of great regularity. Therefore a small infirmary is 
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all that is generally recommended and a few rooms to 
care for children’s ills are sufficient. A limited num- 
ber of rooms properly planned to care for contagious 
cases are advisable, although most institutions prefer 
to send such patients to a near-by hospital or place of 
isolation. 

A small surgery for the removal of tonsils, ade- 
noids, and other minor operations, together with a 
small sterilizing room, surgeon’s lavatory, etc., are 
almost necessary, especially if the buildings be lo- 
cated at some distance from town or too far from 
some hospital. A dispensary should be provided and 
this might also be used for the minor medical attend- 
ance that the children need, as before mentioned. 

The infirmary should have a small laundry to take 
care of linen used by the patients, especially those 
having a contagious disease. This might be a com- 
plete laundry in itself or may be used as a preliminary 
washing out or disinfecting place of the linen prepara- 
tory to its being sent to the central laundry building. 
Соте provision should te made for the burning of 
any bandages from the infirmary and especially the 
surgery. If the boiler room is near, they may be 
taken there in receptacles and burned by the 
enginecr. 

A building or buildings should be provided for 
laundry, storeroom, and possibly a refrigerating plant 
for the making of ice if the location is not in a cold 
enough climate for the cutting of natural ice in 
winter. A very good scheme is worked out in the 
New York Orphanage at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y., for the making of ice. In the center of the 
playground is a tennis court of concrete. The court 
sets some fourtecn to sixteen inches below grade and 
the sides are dished. The whole thing has a slight 
drainage toward an outlet in the center. In the 
summer this is used for tennis and at intervals it is 
filled with water and the children wade in it. They 
use it for roller skating, and in the winter when it is 
filled and frozen, it is used for ice skating. All the 
ice needed for the entire institution is cut in this 
basin and stored for summer usc. 

Storeroom. A central storeroom should be pro- 
vided; in fact a miniature grocery store, where 
supplics can be obtained by requisition, is what is 
needed. A refrigerator large enough to hold meats 
is also needed and these facilities together with any 
other related department of the institution could be 
grouped so that one man or a man and his wife could 
have charge. The laundry might be planned in 
connection therewith. The directors of orphaneges 
should co-operate with the architect to get the best 
results in plan, to the end that the number of employ- 
ces shall be cut to the minimum, for this is a very 
| rge item of operating expenses. 

I'mployscs’ Quarters. The majority of em- 
ployecs in orphanages are, as a rule, refined and ed- 
ucated. This is particularly true of the cottage 
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mothers or matrons. These women sacrifice a great 
deal when they come into such work, and their hours 
of rest and recreation should be amid pleasant sur- 
roundings. Usually matrons are relieved from time 
to time of their duties by other matrons зоте тез 
called relief matrons. In addition to these women, 
there are usually employed one or two se:mstresses, 
depending on the number of children. A practical 
or trained nurse is sometimes provided. All such 
employces should be provided with pleasant quarters, 
a living or reception room and also a central dining 
room. Sometimes the relief matrons, seamstresses, 
nurses, school teachers, etc., have their meals at the 
various cottages. This is a more economical way of 
feeding them. Asa general rule the living quarters of 
«ny of the employees should be kept apart from those 
of the children if it can be so planned. 

Laundry. The laundry is important in the train- 
ing of the child, especially the girls. It is probably 
best to have the equipment consist of the usual rotary 
type washer, centrifugal wringer, mangle, and as a 
time saver, possibly a dry tumbler. A few trays 
also are necessary. The laundry, needless to say, 
should have the best of ventilation, light and a good 
hich ceiling. The handwork of ironing is usually 
taught the girls 1n the laundry. A series of ironing 
boards hung from the wall with electric irons and a 
safety plug provided, m: kes an ideal arrangement. 
The ironing may be done in the same room where 
the machines are located o: іп a separate room apart 
from the washing room. Whatever the arrangement, 
it should be tor the most efficient supervision. Some 
cottage systems have the girls iron the clothes in the 
cottage laucdry under the supervision of the matron, 
while all the la:ger flat work is done at the central 
laundry. 

Bakery. Bread fills an important part in the 
dict of the children. Most institutions have a cen- 
tral bakery for the baking of bread, and in some in- 
stances also pastries, but in most cases the latter are 
prepared in the cotteges. Ifa bakery is planned only 
tor the baking of bread a small room will serve the 
purpose. Where one hundred children are cared for, 
a room al.out cleven by sixteen fect will be found 
adequate if an clectric oven is used. If a bricked-in 
oven is used a room larger than this will be necessary. 
In connection with the bakery there should be a room 
or closet for the storage of bread on racks as it is 
taken from the oven. 

Veg tabl? Storage. Ii the group is located іп 
the country or in fact where root vegetables are 
received in quantities, a vegetable or root celler is 
necessary. If agriculture is a feature of the training 
or carried on merely as a part of the support of the 
place, the children do most of the work. Examples 
of this kind of institution are the Lincoln Agricultural 
School, Lincolndale, N. Y., and Good Will Farm, 
Hinckley, Maine. 
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Recreation Features. A leading feature entirely 
necessary to the health and enjoyment of the 
children will be a good-sized playground. If the 
property is large enough such things as a football and 
baseball field, plavground apparatus, wading or 
swimming pool, will give the children great recreation. 
Tennis courts might be provided of concrete, to be 
used also for roller skating, wading, ice skating, etc., 
as described before. If possible provide a few drink- 
ing fountains about the play fields. A building for 


recreation, including a gymnasium and apparatus, 
pool, etc., could be provided but is more costly to 
build and maintain. 

Some time ago 1 was asked by a client to make a 
trip through the eastern part of our country and 
gather data relative to the most modern architecture 
of orphan institutions. 


It was his intention to build 
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such an institution to take the place of an already 
existing plant, which had been built on the congregate 
plan and was out of date. My client little realized 
the importance of the administrative side of it, and 
consequently its bearing on the architecture. 

When I visited the first institution which, by the 

way, was one of the most successfully administered 
cottage planned orphanages of the country, I suddenly 
realized upon entering the group, that first of all, I 
must acquaint myself with the inner workings of 
not only this institution but all the others I was to 
visit. To go into details of planning with the super- 
intendent in charge and to learn nothing of his sys- 
tem would mean to get only a superficial acquaintance 
with his plant and go away little repaid. After a few 
minutes of brief conversation I asked the superin- 
tendent to forget that I was an architect and to please 
tell me the story of his system. 
He opened his remarks by saying: 
“ If your client intends to build an 
orphanage along modern lines he 
must build it on the cottage plan.” 
I asked: “Why?” and he said: “ Be- 
cause you cannot begin to create a 
homelike environment in any other 
way.” His remarks proved, in all 
my investigations that this was the 
key to successful plannirg and many 
later questions were answered, “ Be- 
cause it is more like a home.” 
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Infirmary Building at the Chicago Nursery and Half Orphanage Asylum, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Brick Cottage at Summit, New Jersey 
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The Architect of the Future 


PART ПІ. THE CLIENT AND HIS PROBLEM 
By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


directly to the development of social, civic, 

commercial or industrial expansion, it may casily 
be realized that the strength of relations between the 
buyer and seller of service depends largely upon a 
sense of mutual appreciation and understanding. 

In making analytical comparisons of various pro- 
fessions it will be found almost invariably that those 
professions which deal with arbitrary and clearly de- 
fined actions and reactions are better established than 
those whose activities bring about indirect and less 
easily understood results. It is interesting to realize 
that the activities and methods of professions which 
offer definite results where their services are utilized 
are vague and mysterious to the layman who willingly 
bears the cost. On the other hand, professional 
services which are definite and easily understood, but 
which bring indirect though logical results, are re- 
tained and paid for unwillingly and doubtfully by the 
client. 

For example, the action of civil law is arbitrary 
and definite. It gives or takes value according to 
definitive justice, which depends considerably on the 
presentation of the case. The layman client does not 
hesitate to retain an attorney, and rarely questions 
his methods, although they be not easily understood. 
So in the practice of medicine, although he does not 
understand its action, the patient willingly takes the 
remedy prescribed by his doctor. As an example of 
opposed condition let us consider professional services 
which are definite in application but indirect in rc- 
sults — for instance, professional advice in the writing 
of a building code for a city. A good building code, 
through direct methods of regulation, may indircctly 
add hundreds of thousands of dollars to the value of 
local real estate, but a city unwillingly and hesitatingly 
retains the service of a building code expert! In- 
direct advertising methods, social welfare, industrial 
welfare, efficiency methods — all services of a pro- 
fessional nature, come within the latter class. But 
architecture in which the application of trained pro- 
fessional services brings about results of a most definite 
and tangible nature has not yet been classed as it 
should be, in the public mind, as a necessary, de- 
pendable profession. The reason for this is a lack of 
mutual understanding, failure in many cases on the 
part of the architect to appreciate his client's view- 
point; and a lack of understanding on the part of the 
client as to the scope and value of the architect's 
service. 

This condition is remediable through the estab- 
lishment of a better relationship between the architect 
and his client. To get at the fundamentals of this 
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relationship we find that it is first established during 
preliminary discussions of the project. The client has 
usually a fairly clear conception of what he wants, 
and while he welcomes suggestions at this point he 
may be easily antagonized by the assumption of an 
overbearing or “ know-it-al!" attitude. Such ап 
attitude is justifiable only by a certainty, impossible 
in a profession where satisfaction as to results depends 
so largely on che client. This mistake on the part of 
architects must have been common during past years 
if the general attitude of the public may be taken as a 
criterion. The wishes of the client and the result 
which he has in mind should be the goal ot the archi- 
tect, to be reached by the most cfficieat and economical 
means possible! 

It has been said in a foregoing article that time 
spent with a client in analyzing his problem will save 
much wasted time over the drafting-boards. The 
logic of this statement is indisputable and this method 
has added value in establishing a closer relationship 
with the client. 

It does not follow that the architect shall be vacil- 
lating in his decisions or lacking in conviction relative 
to points of his profession. He must, however, 
always keep before his mind the factor of efficiency of 
purpose in the building he is designing. Perhaps 
it is a significant fact that in the more successful 
modern apartment buildings, elevation design has 
been sacrificed to fenestration and we find bathroom 
windows in the front of the building. 

An important element in the first stages of the 
relationship between the architect and his client is 
the business sense shown by the former in preliminary 
discussions of the project. In respect to the average 
building there are two questions in the mind of a 
prospective clieat. These are confined first to the 
&sthetical and useful qualities and, second, to Ше 
business aspect. If the building is to be a dwelling 
or of monumental type the important tactors combine 
beauty of design and efficient layout from the view- 
point of comfort for those who are to use the building. 
If, however, the building is to be an investment — 
speculative or permanent — the factors of stability of 
realty values, income producing features and the use- 
fulness of the building as an industrial tool are those 
which are of more importance than esthetic qualities. 
Here, too, the question of costs becomes more insistent 
and of prime importance. 

The architect must discriminate finely and learn 
exactly the viewpoint of the client as to this phase 
of the project. On an investment or business build- 
ing, offhand costs should never be given. They are 
too hard to determine and are taken too seriously 
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by the owner. It scems easy indeed to quote an ой- 
hand figure and to amend it after carcful estimate, 
but those who have had this experience will remember 
the difficulty encountered. 

A Canadian architect at a recent informal gather- 
ing of business men in New York made an interesting 
comment on the danger of unprepared price-quoting. 
He gave the following example ot his personal ex- 

ггіепсе: 

“ Through the apparently innocent medium of a 
snap-judgment figure I recently lost the best client I 
ever had,” he said. 

* He came into the office one day on a question of 
an alteration to a building which we had designed for 
him some ycars before. After finishing this discussion 
he informed me that he had recently been appointed 
on a board of directors of a corporation which had 
already retained the services of an architect, had a 
building designed and were ready to accept at a 
board meeting next day a bid from a local contractor. 
He then stated that according to his judgment the 
contract price was far too high and after giving di- 
mensions and a general description asked me what I 
thought the building should be built for. On a cubic 
foot basis and with a generous addition asa safety fac- 
tor I gave him $450,000 as a general figure. Two days 
later he came in and authorized a detailed estimate 
on the plans. The result was $540,000 as a close 
figure. I telephoned the result to him and apologized 
casually for my poor guess — but he never came into 
the office again. Subsequently I learned on inquiry 
that he had gone before the board and strongly op- 
posed letting the contract at the figure of $550,000 on 
the ground that he knew the figure to be high. After 
receiving the corrected estimate from my office he 
was forced to admit his error and he never forgave 
my contribution toward the mistake. His attitude 
in the matter may have been unfair, but mine was 
inexcusably foolish. Necdless to say, gentlemen, 
there is now a rule in our office against giving figures 
on cost until they have been approved by the esti- 
mating department." The question of price-quoting, 
therefore, seems to have as its solution the main- 
tenance of a definite policy involving the quotation 
only of figures which have been arrived at by careful 
analysis and calculation. On this basis alone can 
disappointment and costly errors be avoided in the 
establishment of relations with the client. 

Another feature of interest in the development of 
the relationship in question is that of the method of 
submitting preliminary sketch plans. There can be 
no doubt that attractively presented sketches carry 
more weight than those which are drawn in an 
apparently careless manner. There will, of course, 
be found instances where rough sketches will be 
unavoidable but in general it is better policy to insist 
upon sufficient time to make the first presentation of 
he project sufficiently striking to arrest attention and 
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establish interest. Only recently the writer was dis- 
cussing the question of financing small house opera- 
tions with the president of one of the largest building 
loan organizations in America. In the course of the 
conversation the building loan expert was commenting 
upon the usually unattractive manner in which proj- 
ects which his organization was called upon to finance 
were presented by the owners, and he said that 
generally the sketches were inadequate and did not 
convey any sense of careful and studied preparation. 
He then referred to the work of a local architect in 
preparing sketch plans for clients who wished to use 
them for the purpose of obtaining building loans. 
In describing this architect’s work he commented 
enthusiastically upon the attractive presentation of 
water-colored perspectives and plainly drawn plans, 
and stated that the projected building loan was more 
than half approved when the work of this particular 
architect was recognized by style as well as by name. 
The value of well presented drawings for use in con- 
nection with a project which must be promoted or 
financed cannot be overated. Pictures always 
convey more than words, and the business interest 
of the client may be greatly furthered by the architect 
who does careful preliminary work. 

In working out the plans for a projected building, 
the general layout should be discussed thoroughly with 
the owner befo.e the first plans are submitted, and 
before presentation this should be most carcfully 
considered and analyzed by the architect in order 
that the first attempt may meet as nearly as possible 
the approval of the owner and may in many cases 
offer valuable suggestions to him. In working out 
the first draft of floor plans for any building, other 
projects of a similar nature which have proven 
successful should be studied in order to include the 
business viewpoint in later discussions with the owner. 
Carcful study of existing buildings is casier than 


‚experimental planning and is likely to be subject to 


less criticism and afford quicker approval on the part 
of the client. After the general layout is worked out 
it should be gone over in considerable detail with the 
owner in order to avoid changes after working draw- 
ings have been started. By careful analysis of the 
plan, and explaining reasons and methods of arriving 
at conclusions, it will be found that a well established 
relationship between the architect and his client has 
been developed, based upon appreciation and a 
businesslike attitude. 

In the next stage of the work, when costs are being 
worked out and buying begins, the client must be 
made to feel that the architect is co-operating strongly 
in his interest. This condition can only be brought 
about by а careful cost analysis of the building. show- 
ing a schedule influenced by the use of various ma- 
terials for the basic quantities. 

As the work progresses under actual construction 
there is often a tendency on the part of the architect 
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to allow his interest to abate somewhat, probably owing 
to the fact that the creative function is no longer being 
exercised and the work has reached the practical phase 
which is usually undertaken by the contractor. It 
is at this point that relations with the owner may 
become strained and the value of personal attention 
to the project must not be overlooked. An owner 
is invariably pleased to know that members of the 
firm are occasionally visiting the job even though 
he knows that field representatives of the office are 
supervising the work. This is particularly true in 
case of work which is of a personal nature, such as 
fine residential projects. An excellent example of 
the value of personal attention while work is under 
construction came to the attention of the writer while 
visiting a suburban section near New York City. 

At this point attractive country residences were 
being built on two adjoining estates. The houses 
were designed by different architects and so good 
were the plans of each that it was difficult to deter- 
mine which could be called the better house, prefer- 
ence depending upon personal taste rather than on 
architectural merit. On visiting the same section 
two years later 1t was noted with interest that another 
fine residence more expensive than either of the two 
first houses, had becn constructed in the neighbor- 
hood, as well as an imposing country club. On inquiry 
it was learned that this residence and the country 
club had been designed by an architect who had 
planned one of the original houses, and as a matter 
of interest inquiry was made as to the method of 
selecting this architect. It was found that both the 
more recently constructed dwelling and the clubhouse 
constituted work which had been obtained by the 
architect through recommendation from the satisfied 
owner of one of the first houses. It was also found 
that both architects were considered in awarding 
the work on the larger house, but the fact that seemed 
to weigh most heavily in the decision was found to be 
that of personal attention. The successful architect 
was the one who visited his work often and studied 
on the ground many of the small problems which were 
more successfully solved for the owner through direct 
co-operation with the contractor. In the case of the 
second house the work was done equally well with the 
exception of small and almost personal details of 
comfort and convenience, which after all are in many 
cases of first consideration to the client. The archi- 
tect who visited the job often met his client there on 
many occasions and the impression given was one 
of real service, and the stronger recommendation 
was naturally based upon the stronger impression. 

Bearing out this statement it might be intcresting 
to quote from a letter which was shown to the writer 
as this article was being prepared for publication. 
This letter is addressed to one of the members of the 
firm and contains the following statement: 

“ Your enclosure of final bill for professional ser- 
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vices has been received and it gives me pleasure to 
mail you check in settlement. Should it seem desir- 
able at any time to have photographs taken of the 
house we of course will be pleased to have this done. 
Friends in the immediate vicinity in several instances 
have been outspoken in their admiration of the build- 
ing and of the appropriate and harmonious setting. 
" We have appreciated the personal atiention you 
have given to the planning and the construction of 
the building. It is gratifying to let you know that 
my wife has repeatedly expressed satisfaction at the 


.results obtained. We are genuinely satisfied in every 


particular.” 

The keynote in this letter lies in the two words, 
“ personal attention," and it is for such a result that 
every architect should strive, not only in creative 
design but in the maintenance of good relationship. 

Even at the point where the work has been com- 
pleted in a manner satisfactory to the client, the 
interest of the architect should not drop entirely. A 
study of completed projects from time to time in order 
to determine how various innovations or ideas may 
have worked out in practical use and to watch how 
the details of planting arrangements have developed, 
is not only of direct benefit to the architect as a source 
of added information, but in most cases serves to 
maintain a cordial relationship with the client which 
in its potential sales value should never be allowed to 
die out completely. Ta the case of a commercial 
building or an investment project the architect may 
gain many valuable points through a study of the 
operation of the building during several vears after 
its completion. 

If we were to select the three critical periods in 
the relationship of the architect and his client they 
would undoubtedly be: first, during the arrangement 
of the terms of the contract between the principal 
parties; second, at the time when materials are being 
purchased and the work carried out. and third, during 
the first vear following the completion of the operation. 

The general terms of payment for architectural 
services have been clearly established by the pro- 
fession, and are usually acceptable to the client pro- 
vided he realizes fully the work which must be done 
by the architect to earn his fee. Unfortunately for 
the profession, there has not been established clearly 
in the public mind a conception of what this work 15 
or of the benefit which may naturally be expected 
through retaining the services of a good architect. 

To offset this condition and to explain in certain 
terms what a client may expect from the architcct, 
it is often found advisable to prepare a general report 
setting forth the problem and its solution, a schedule 
of the work which is to be undertaken by the architect 
and the terms on which this work is to be carried out. 
The time and methods of payment should be clearly 
defined and from time to time progress reports should 
be rendered showing plainly the work done to date. 
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In considering the legal aspect of contractual 
relations between the architect and the client there 
is one point well worth remembering. That is, if a 
client shall at any time break a contract the damages 
which the architect may usually collect are limited 
to those which he can definitely show. In other 
words, the full amount of the contract will not usually 
hold in court, but damages will be limited to the 
amount of draftsmen's time plus overhead and a 
reasonable payment for the architect's own time. 

When the work is to be carried out and contracts 


let, great care should be taken to keep the owner. 


appraised of the terms of contracts and the amounts 
and terms of all indebtedness incurred as his agent. 
The better method is to have the owner approve all 
items at regular intervals and the terms of principal 
items before they are carried out. 

Returning again to generalities, we find that the 
question of the establishment and maintenance of 
‘good relations between the architect and his client 
resolves itself into the resolution that the factors 
of utility and personal service enter more strongly 
than does that of artistic merit of design. 

In a small community not far from New York 
City is located a beautifully designed church. Its 
connotation, its restfulness, create the atmosphere of 
quiet peace which is the principal object of attain- 
ment in this class of design. Practically, however, 
this building is a failure. The architectural designer 
will probably never be called upon to design another 
building in that community. The members of the 
congregation for whom this church was built, while 
enthusiastic in praise of the artistic qualities of the 
building, are not enthusiastic in recommendation 
for the architect. The reason is that the architect 
failed in practical points. The interior arrangement 
of the building is not suitable for carrying on neces- 
sary activities. Plumbing fixtures were poorly chosen 
and have not given satisfaction. The church is not 
well heated or ventilated. Upon analvsis it is found 
to bear the stamp of impracticability, which so often 
spells failure in artistic creation. 

Seeking the cause of failure in maintaining rela- 
tions between this architect and his client, we find: 
first, that he did not spend sufficient time with the 
minister and the church community to learn what the 
practical necds of the congregation were. Having the 
full confidence of the client in the matter of mechanical 
installation, he did not trouble himself to discuss his 
selection with men in the congregation who had prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. Too much attention 
was given to creative design and too little to practical 
equipment and supervision. As a result almost the 
entire value of credit for a splendid design has been 
swept away by practical objections and for reasons 
resulting from conditions which could easily have 
been avoided. 

Perhaps the best guide and criterion of what the 
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relations in question should be may be had through 
the simple and time-worn expedient of placing one's 
self in the mental attitude of the client through vari- 
ous stages of a building operation. In the first stage 
we find the client's mind occupied with the question 
of whom he shall select as architect; what he must pay 
and what service he may expect. The selection will 
probably be through friendly advice, or possibly 
through the medium of presentation of some architec- 
tural work in a popular magazine. The question of 
what service he may expect is one which leaves the 
mind in a hazy condition. How can the client deter- 
mine this? There has been no organized publicity 
on the part of the architectural profession to tell the 
public what they do in connection with building work. 
The result is that there are no limitations as to the 
service which the client expects, for he expects from 
the architect as a professional adviser all the knowl- 
edge about building operations which he himself does 
not possess. He expects to tell his architect what he 
wants, and from the architect he expects enthusiastic 
personal attention, for to the client his own project 
fills the entire horizon and he can never be brought to 
realize that to the architect it may be only a sector. 
He expects from the architect a building which will 
constitute a perfect machine for the carrying out of 
whatever activity it is designed to house. He credits 
the architect with knowing what buildings have been 
successful in this line and which have failed and why. 
He looks to the architect to be thoroughly equipped 
with up-to-dıte knowledge of the best forms of 
mechanical installation and for protection in the selec- 
tion and purchase of building materials. When actual 
construction is being carried on he is forced to depend 
largely upon the architect for the enforcement of 
specifications and honest building methods. 

We of the profession, having placed ourselves in the 
mental attitude of the client, can now return to intro- 
spection, primarily to determine whether or not we 
are equipped to provide this service which the client 
is clearly entitled to, and finally to a determined reso- 
lution that our organization individually and collec- 
tively is to be strengthened in its weak spots until it is 
thoroughly equipped to create and maintain the best 
possible relations with clients who must perforce place 
their dependence upon the profession of architecture. 

We are passing through a period of business and 
personal self- determination. When much of the com- 
placent gloss has been rubbed off our social, profes- 
sional and commercial methods by the abrasive action 
of a world war, we are learning as never before to 
appreciate the viewpoint of others, and service, a 
catchword of the past, has found its definition. 

To summarize, then, the architect himself may 
establish better relations with a client through a more 
complete appreciation of the client's viewpoint and by 
establishing his own organization on a basis which will 
insure complete protection to the man who builds. 
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^ Construction Problems 


REBUILDING THE CUSTOM HOUSE AT BOSTON, MASS. 
Ву N. A. RICHARDS, ASSOC. MEM. А. 5. С. Е. 


HEN the demands of business a few years 
W ago forced the Government to consider a 
new Custom House in Boston, a unique 
problem was presented. The old Custom House, 
built in the administration of Andrew Jackson, had 
been а landmark in Boston for many years. Built 
of granite, with a low central dome and four heavy 
pediments supported on massive columns, the old 
building appeared, through the sturdiness of its 
construction, to have successfully resisted the en- 
croaching waves of modern construction. To think 
of tearing down the old building was out of the 
question; it was too firmly entrenched in the hearts 
of the people. The site it occupied, 
however, was the strategic location 
for the proposed new building. 

At last the happy solution pre- 
sented itself to the architects, Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns, of obtaining the 
required space by making the new 
building in the form of a tower, and 
—to maintain inviolate the senti- 
ments of the citizens — utilizing the 
old building as a base for the new. 
A design carrying out this idea most 
excellently, resulted. The new tower 
of granite rises five hundred feet 
above the street, and the strong lines 
of the old building, reaching up to 
about the level of the fourth floor of 
the tower, form a harmonious base 
for the new. 

Even the interior appearance of 
the old building was retained. The 
central dome had roofed a finely pro- 
portioned rotunda, open above the 
first floor to a height of sixty feet. 
In the completed new building this 
has been restored, and the structural 
features of the tower have not been 
allowed to disturb it. 

The tower in its lower stories is 
about sixty feet by seventy feet in 
plan. There are eight interior col- 
umns throughout the typical stories. 
If these had been allowed to run 
through to the foundations, how- 
ever, the dome and the rotunda of the 
old building would have been ruined. 
To avoid this, trusses were introduced 
just above the old dome, to carry 
these columns and transmit their 
loads to large supporting columns lo- 
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Peabody & Stearns, Architects 


cated under the walls of the tower and outside the 
rotunda. These trusses are about twenty-five feet 
deep over all with their top chords in the fifth floor 
level. They span the full width the short way of the 
tower and are very heavy, supporting, as they do, 
practically the full height of the tower. 

The wind bracing of the tower is entirely concealed 
in the walls. It is made up of knees where space 
would permit, and gussets elsewhere. An assumed 
pressure of thirty pounds per square foot was pro- 
vided against. 

The old building had rested on short wooden piles 
driven into the rather soft clay which generally under- 


General View of Boston Custom House 
Purdy & Henderson, Consulting Engineers 
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Framing Plan at Fifth Floor Level 
Showing Details of Dome Framing 


The interior columns above the fifth floor are supported by two trusses, 
a detail drawing of which is reproduced on the Иса page. Each 
iruss carries four columns and has a span of 57 feet, 4 inches and 
a height of about 25 feet, its top chord placed P ^ae Afth-floor level. 
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lies this portion of the city. The depth of this bed of 
clay was considereble; in fact, the first strata reached 
which would offer appreciably better support than 
the clay is nearly one hundred feet below the level 
of the street. Here a bed of heavy gravel end bould- 
ers occurs, overlying the rock. The great height of 
the tower, with its heavy granite wells, resulted in 
enormous lozds concentrated over a very limited 
area. Furthermore, the interior columns being car- 
ried on trusses, and their loads thrown on the exterior 
columns below the fifth floor as described above, the 
concentration of 10205 was thereby much increased. 
As water wes found not far below the subbasement 
in the cld building, the foundations for the tower 
therefore presented a considerable problem. The 
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solution finally adopted was to sink large caissons under 
air pressure to the level of the gravel and boulder 
strata, approximately one hundred feet below the 
street. This strata furnished unyielding foundations. 

The sinking of these great caissons inside the cld 
building caused considerable disturbance to thet 
venerable structure. As the caissons were forc-d 
down they sucked the adjoining clay and piles with 
them to such an extent, that several large cerscks 
developed in the granite window heeds, columas гга 
walls. No serious damage was done, however, ¿nd 
ell was finally restored. | 

Today the old building and the new tower blc..d 
in a harmonious whole, as a memorial to с. success/ul 
compromise of business and sentiment. 
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Detail of Trusses over Roturda Dome Supportirg Interior Columns 


United States Custom House, Boston, Mass. 


Peabody & Stearns, Architects 
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ARTHUR DURAND ROGERS 


Arthur Durand Rogers 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


His magic was not far to seek, 

He was so human! Whether strong or weak, 

Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board: 

No beggar ever felt him condescend; 

No prince presume; for still himself he bore 

At manhood's simple level, and where'er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend.— Lowell. 


ITH the passing of Arthur Durand Rogers, a 
W life dedicated with whole-souled love to the 
advancement of the architectural profession 
has ceased to impart active thought to its problems, 
will no longer aid in bearing its obligations or participate 
in its joys and successes. The work that he has done, 
however, has earned for him a meed of recognition that 
will make his name live in the field which he chose for 
his labors. The best years of his busy and useful life 
were unselfishly devoted to an ideal — Ше develop- 
ment of architecture in America, and the stimulation 
of the members of the profession to greater efforts, 
that architecture might attain the dominant position 
to which its importance, as the mother of the arts, 
entitles it. An intuitive comprehension af the correct 
value of work and men was his fortunate possession, 
and this faculty, combined with a breadth of vision 
and a constructive mind, enabled him to aid and serve 
in an exceptional manner, as few men have, what he 
was pleased to call, the “ noblest profession.” 

He enjoyed a wide acquaintance among architects 
and many others interested in the advancement of the 
building industry, and as editor of this journal, ex- 
tending over a period of twenty-seven years, he exerted 
an influence of no small value on our architectural devel- 
opment, in presenting to the profession the best ex- 
amples of current work and most progressive opinions. 
He possessed the same high ideals that are inherent in 
the leaders of the profession, and though he elected to 
be a publisher, he was essentiallyan architect in thought. 

While he was generous with his praise, he was not 
unmindful of our shortcomings, and was equally candid 
and fearless in his criticisms. It was characteristic of 
him*to ask, about a year ago, “ In What Manner, and 
By What Means Can the Practice of Architecture be 
Developed in Order to Win a Larger Recognition? ” 
Having seen a problem, this was his method of urging 
us to work out the solution. 

He delighted in seeking merit among the younger 
men and hailed with joy the formation of the Archi- 
tectural League of America, by the members of the 
architectural sketch clubs. He gave freely of his time 
and counsel in its formative period and did much to 
promote the extension of educational facilities which 
was the prime reason for its existence. When the work 
was taken over by the Institute, he, together with mem- 
bers of the League, felt that it was in safe hands and 
would be properly conducted. He never allowed the 
friendships formed among its members to lapse, and 
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delighted in talking over the scenes of the conventions 
and recalling the personnel of the membership. 

He enjoyed exploring, usually during the early 
morning hours, the cities he visited, as much to get the 
atmosphere of the place as to pick out, as he did in- 
stinctively, the best of the recent buildings and com- 
pare his opinion of them with that of the local architects. 
His constant aim was to make his publication a living 
force, to keep in advance of the thought of the profes- 
sion, and to lead and guide it. 

One of the interesting features of The Brickbuilder 
was the series of competitions he held from time to 
time, for in them he was able to enlist the creative 
faculties of the younger men in solving current problems 
and, at the same time, awaken an interest in archi- 
tecture among manufacturers of building materials 
and the users of their products. He foresaw, as few 
men have, that the largest opportunity for the appre- 
ciation and growth of architecture lay in extending a 
knowledge of it among the people who had small 
problems to solve. For twenty-five years The Brick- 
builder was, to those of us who knew him, a reflection 
of his own advancing thought. When he changed its 
name to THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM it was because his 
vision had so broadened that he felt the publication 
could be a forum for us in fact as in name, and he confi- 
dently expected us to embrace the opportunity he 
provided. The publication under both names has 
always exerted such an influence for progress that it is 
a most fitting memorial to him, and the inspiration he 
has left his successors is their greatest heritage. 

We are now passing through a period of self-analysis 
that is bound to be productive of good, and the removal 
of a man of such abounding vitality and sincerity of 
purpose as he possessed makes our loss at this time the 
greater, Even to the last he was busy with plans for 
his future work in our behalf, and it must have been with 
keen regret that he felt unable to go on with them. 

The profession owes him a debt of gratitude that it 
can best repay by carrying on the work he was called 
upon to leave, and by striving to attain the ideal posi- 
tion he wished us to occupy. 

He had such a wholesome, sunny disposition, true 
sense of humor, and such a sane appreciation of the 
things that make life worth while, that it was a privilege 
to know him. He was in the full sense of the word a 
gentleman, a delightful companion and a loyal friend. 
His whole career was one of public-spirited service, and 
his work will endure as the mark of a successful life. 

For his uplifting influence, breadth of vision, kindly 
tolerance of our shortcomings, his lifelong labors, love 
of our work and his affection for us, it will be a delight 
for those of us who knew him to recall his memory, 
and a pleasure for the profession to consider itself the 
richer for his having lived.— ERNEST JOHN RUSSELL. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MONTH ago there was little evidence of stabil- 

ization in either material or labor markets and 

no disposition on the part of those investors and 
others having resources for the erection of buildings 
badly needed, to go into the market with actual bona 
fide propositions that would materially aid in bringing 
about stabilization. The past few weeks have seen a 
decided change in attitude, however, and it may be 
safely said at this time that a movement toward the 
general resumption of building has been definitely 
started. A conviction founded on the same premises 
advocated soon after the signing of the armistice by 
those able to see beyond immediate conditions, that 
the prices of building materials cannot undergo any 
appreciable reductions for a long time to come, has now 
been widely accepted. What was a short while ago a 
spirit of defiance and policy of waiting for prices to drop 
has changed to an attitude of almost complete com- 
pliance and eagerness to start construction work so 
that buildings may be ready to participate in the ad- 
vantage of high rentals as soon as possihle. 

This hopeful condition has been caused by several 
factors, all of which: were as readily apparent months 
ago, if only the building industry and public were 
astute enough to see actual happenings, instead of a 
future colored by visions of financial stress, unemploy- 
ment and many other wholly imaginable evils that 
could exist only by following such a policy as was then 
conceded conservative and in the best interests of 
financial stability. The cost of producing all building 
material has greatly increased, due in the largest part 
to the higher wages paid, and in smaller degree to the 
greater cost of raw material. These present costs of 
manufacturing cannot be lowered, and in view of the 
high cost of living 1t is not only necessary but desirable 
to maintain wages at an adequate rate. The move- 
ment of the wage scale is generally conceded to be up- 
ward and not down; those difficulties involving wages 
that have arisen since the signing of the armistice and 
that have been adjusted, show the adoption of a shorter 
working day and in some instances a higher rate of pay. 
Stocks of practically all building materials are low; 
production was curtailed through the war period ar.d 
time has been required to recruit the necessary workers 
and resume normal output. It is realized by every one 
that eventually the present overwhelming demand for 
structures of many kinds must be met, but recently a 
few far sighted and clear thinking men have realized 
that when the rush does start, it will not be a question 
of what price will be paid for material, but whether it 
can be had when it is wanted. 'An instance of this is 
shown in two large purchases of material recently 
reported. A brick dealer bought, at an advance of 
$1.00 per thousand over the price the yards were willing 
to quote on order, a half million common brick, so that 
he might be certain of having the material delivered 
in time to meet demand for it. A similar purchase of 
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lumber was quite recently made for an identical reason. 

In the cement market, prices have advanced since 
the first of the year, and with the large quantities of 
this material that will be required for extensive road 
construction to be undertaken in all parts of the coun- 
try, in addition to a building demand that should soon 
greatly exceed normal, the probability is that they will 
advance still further rather than recede. 

The labor situation is gradually improving and the 
prospects are good for an carly settlement of wage 
scales in those branches of the building trades, where 
demands for higher pay are being pressed. In New 
York, contractors are anticipating a compromise of 
$6.00 per day for the carpenters now on strike, and 
submitting bids on that rate of wage. Another factor 
in the labor situation is the greater efficiency that may 
be counted upon from the workers. During the war 
period, with great Government structures being built, 
there was little need for laborers to make special efforts 
to hold their jobs; work wus plenty and as a conse- 
quence, less was performed in a given time than would 
be under other conditions. Today there is competi- 
tion among laborers, and greater effort is made to hold 
a job once it is had. Recent tests made on concrete 
work show reductions of from 30 to 80 per cent in cosi 
with material prices the same, over conditions that 
held before the close of the war, that are accounted fos 
solely by more efficient labor. 

An honest judgment of present conditions forces 
the conclusion that the price of building construction 
is as low as it wil) be tor a long period. Further waiting 
will onl complicate the situacion, and aside from caus- 
ing loss of revenue from buildings that should now be 
under construction, will operace to bring about higher 
costs later. Large building programs are being planned 
by many states and cities to take up the slack in labor, 
and when they are under way the effect on the con- 
struction market will be a stimulating one. The oppor- 
tunity of the private builder to secure the most favor- 
able conditions is right now. Architects should make 
it their plain duty to convince themselves with regard 
to present actual conditions and then advise their 
clients in a positive manner that will offset the un- 
founded pessimism which has too long held in check 
the resumption of building. 

Senator Calder of New York, speaking at Baltimore 
recently, made the following significant statement: 

“The nation should immediately interest itself in 
the investment of its labor ard surplus capital in the 
basic industry of construction, because every dollar 
and every hour of labor thus invested has earning 
power and will ultimately cheapen the cost of produc- 
tion of commodities. 

“This problem will be met if public interest is cen- 
tered upon it — if the people as a whole cannot solve 
this problem, no committee or officials of the people 
can settle it.” 
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E present in this issue a group of carefully 
selected illustrations of the new Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City that show the high 
standard of excellence attained by the architects, 
McKim, Mead & White in this work. There is special 
signficance to this building's character when it is re- 
called that its construction was carried on in war-time, 
which necessitated careful use of simple and what in 
normal times would have been considered inexpensive 
materials, perhaps at one time thought lacking in 
dignity for use in a great metropolitan hotel. "This 
building required consideration from the investment 
point of view fully as much as from the architectural, 
and it was necessary to eliminate entirely all thought 
of using marbles and correspondingly expensive finish 
usually associated with work of this character. These 
restrictions rather proved an inspiration than a handi- 
cap, and in meeting the conditions imposed, the 
architects have contributed a valuable example of 
appropriate and dignified use of minor materials. 
Plaster, terrazzo, artificial marble, tile, simple 
wood paneling and decorative painting, all used in a 
manner to emphasize their desirable qualities and 
with a fine regard for color combinations, take their 
place harmoniously and present an ensemble that is 
far more architectural and decorative than many 
examples that can be called to mind, where no limita- 
tion was placed upon the selection of material. It is 
one more example and a very convincing one of the oft 
repeated truism, that a building is a success architec- 
turally in proportion to the thought and creative 
ability expended on its design, and without refer- 
ence to the materials entering into its construction. 


greatly aid the revival of building during the pe- 

riod of readjustment through which we are pass- 
ing. Many of our conservative ideas of the fitness of 
particular materials for certain uses can be given close 
Scrutiny with profit to our architecture and also those 
clients who must keep the cost of their buildings to a 
figure that will insure a proper return on their invest- 
ment. Precedents have in the course of years been 
established that in normal times would be little 
questioned, but today we have new problems to solve 
and precedent must not deter us from seeking new 
solutions. The prevalent and obstructive theory held 
by many that construction costs are too high to 
warrant investment of funds in building, may to a 
large extent be caused by thinking in the same terms 
of building as we were accustomed before the war. If 
we were to consider seriously that present building 
conditions demand a new and different view of the 
use of materials, it is not unlikely that a more con- 
structive conception of future work would occur. 


[: is along such lines as this that architects can 
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building inactivity is the tendency on the part 

of many to over-estimate the increases that are 

in effect. Many rough estimates are quickly made for 
determining probable cost and, in the absence of 
complete drawings and specifications, figures are sub- 
mitted that provide for unknown exigencies and, as 
a result, an abnormal cost is shown that deters the 
client from giving further consideration to the matter 
andcreates a prejudice that cannot easily be overcome. 
This thought is borne out in a statement emanat- 
ing from the Division of Public Works and Construc- 
tion Development of the Department of Labor. In 
it are related the circumstances connected with bids 
recently asked for by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
of the Navy Department on The Seaman and Navi- 
gation Building at Annapolis, Md., from which it is 
quite conclusively shown that present general esti- 
mates are above building costs. The department’s 
estimate for this building was $800,000 and of eighteen 


Е factor in the consideration of present 


| responsible contractors of the country who bid on the 


work, all but one submitted figures below that esti- 
mate; one was as low as $558,927 and most of them 
were under 8700,000. This shows about seventeen 
per cent difference between estimate and lowest bid 
and this incident is considered by the Division of 
Public Works as tending to confirm its belief that 
when architects and prospective builders call for 
actual bids on detailed specifications and working 
drawings, they may expect to receive figures from ten 
to fifteen per cent lower than general estimates, and 
much lower than is popularly believed. This con- 
viction was expressed in the editorial of our February 
issue and we fully endorse the deductions of the 
Division of Public Works; careful investigation of 
building costs, planning in which the use of simple 
and easily obtained materials is given due considera- 
tion, and requests for bids on actual working drawings 
and full specifications will disclose building prices 
that will be in proper proportion to the increased 
revenue that may be had from buildings today. 


ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 

For two years on account of war conditions there 
has been no award made of the Rotch Traveling 
Scholarship. The conditions do not as yet justify 
study abroad but the committee announces the 
examinations will be resumed in 1920 and that the 
age limit which was heretofore set at thirty years will 
be extended during 1920 and 1921 to thirty-two 
years, so that those who did not have an opportunity 
to compete during the past two years will still be 
eligible. Further information may be had by address- 
ing the secretary, C. H. Blackall, 20 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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NAVY AND WAR OFFICE BUILDINGs, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AS SEEN FROM THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


| Architectural Plans Prepared by a Committee of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 


nine wings, each 500 feet by 60 feet eight wings, each 520 feet by 02 feet 
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| ` Navy Building: main building, £60 fect by бо feet; with War Building: main building, 780 feet by 65 feet; wit ı 


1,885,000 Square Feet of Floor, Including Roof, 
Concreted in Approximately Three Months 


First pile driven March 25, 1918. 

Total number of piles 5052; piles completed May 28, 1918. 

First set of floor forms erected April 20, 1918. 

Last portion of roof concreted July 29, 1918. 

Time for concrete work, approximately three months. 

Navy Department started moving in August 17, 1918. 

War Department started moving in August 31, 1918. 

Both buildings ready for complete occupancy September 24, 
approximately seven months from date of signing contract. 


“TURNER fr CONCRETE 


Turner Construction Company 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh New York Buffalo Boston 
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THE VICTORY ARCH, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Carrere & Hastings, Architects 
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Erected in honor of returning overseas troops, 
New York's own 27th Division passing through 11 
in the parade of March 25. 
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New York Street Decorations for the Parade of Overseas Troops 
By R. H. SHREVE | 


EW YORK'S welcome, on March 25, to the 

first of her own troops returning from overseas, 

gave occasion for elaborate decoration of the 
city’s great avenue and other points connected with 
the program of the day. 

The general scheme of street decoration was under 
the direction of Mr. Paul Chalfin and was planned in 
an hıstorical sequence in the order of the official cere- 
mony. The plan began at the City Hall, the o!dest 
section, where the inspiration was derived from our 
colonıal days, the features, flags and color scheme 
being copied from original documents о tle time of 
Washington's inauguration. The Washington Arch 
was the beginning of the line of march. Madison 
Square was the first great point of decoration. Here 
were arranged ornamental shafts flanking the highway 
and leading to the Victory Arch across Fifth avenue 
between 24th and 25th streets. The great balloons 
nchored from the column groups, the flags of the 


Allies, and by night the great lighting display, were 
intended to sound the joyous note of welcome. 

At the Public Library a most impressive ceremony 
attended the tribute to the head of the division. A 
roll of honor gave the names of the battles in which the 
division was engaged, wreathes were laid at the sar- 
cophagus, and the spirit of the decorations, the purple 
hangings, the shields and the trophies hung on sup- 
porting trees, were symbolic of the ending of the 
struggle and the commemoration of the sacrifice of 
those who did not return. 

Near the entrance to Central Park, at the 59th 
street Plaza, was placed the great Arch of Jewels and 
this, with the colors of the Allled Nations, gave expres- 
sion to mankind’s hope for the future, a lasting peace 
and the union of the peoples of the world in justice. 

The design and erection of the Victory Arch and 
its wealth of sculptures were directed by Mr. Thomas 
Hastings of the firm of Carrére & Hastings and by 


General View of Victory Arch Showing Approach from Lower Fifth Avenue 
Arch Designed by Carrere & Hastings, Architects. Other Decorations by Paul Chalfin, Architect 
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Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
Night View of the Arch of Jewels at 59th Street Plaza 


Paul Chalfın, Architect 


Mr. Paul Bartlett, president of the American Sculp- 
ture Society, these gentlemen being joint chairmen of 
the Committee on Art. To arrest the vista down the 
long avenue, the arch was placed across the roadway, 
“to give an object to walk towards.” The structure 
is one hundred and twenty-five feet long and one 
hundred feet high. The Doric order has been used 
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and the classic lines have been inter- 
preted in a modern spirit, restrained 
and impersonal, to give a suitable 
setting for the work of some twenty- 
five sculptors’ collaboration with 
the architects. 

The arch is large in scale, but it 
is so skillfully proportioned and the 
architectural ornament has been so 
deftly modeled that the structure is 
massive, dignified and impressive. 
Topping the attic is the sextriga and 
chariot by Mr. Bartlett, a work of 
unusual excellence made possible by 
an adaptation of the horse of the 
Lafayette statue in Paris, executed 
by Mr. Bartlett some years ago. 

Other sculpture is by Andrew 
O’Connor, Philip Martiny, Chester 
Beach, Mrs. H. P. Whitney, Ulysses 
A. Ricci, John Flanagan, Herbert 
Adams and Eli Harvey on the south facade. The 
north facade shows work by Isidor Konti, Carl A. 
Heber, Henri Crenier, M. Young, F. M. L. Tonetti, 
H. M. Thrady, Daniel С. French and Frederick Roth. 
The panels on the east end ere by Р. Testi and 
Charles Keck and those on the west by R. H. Perry. 
Two lunettes in the passage ate by John Gregory. 
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Central Feature of the Court of Honor at the Public Library 
Paul Chalfin, Architect 


U Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 


McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


in New York City, is a valuable addition to 

that part of the city opened up for redevel- 
opment at the time the Pennsylvania Railroad erected 
its great passenger station there, and the Federal 
Government the new main post office. The station 
occupies two entire blocks, bounded by Seventh 
avenue on the east, Eighth avenue on the west and 
31st and 33d streets on the south and north respec- 
tively. The post office is on the westerly side of 
Eighth avenue, opposite the station, and the new 
hotel on the easterly side of Seventh avenue, also 
opposite the station. It occupies a plot two hundred 
by four hundred feet, the frontage on Seventh avenue, 
two hundred feet, being a full block. It is bounded 


Та Hotel Pennsylvania, recently completed 


on the north and south by 33d and 32d streets 
and extends eastward to the Gimbel store. 
The building has twenty-two floors from street 
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level to roof and contains twenty-two hundred guest 
rooms and bath. The entire ground area is built up 
to a height of four stories, or approximately the same 
level as the roof of the Pennsylvania Station. Above 
these floors three large courts opening to the south 
are introduced, which give four guest room wings to 
the typical plan. These wings are each fifty-four feet 
wide and the courts forty feet wide. There are seven- 
teen bedroom floors, with an average of one Hundred 
and twenty-five rooms to a floor. The rooms in the 
Seventh avenue wing are larger than those in 
the others and some have outside bathrooms, but 
the typical floor arrangement shows rooms either side 
of a central corridor, the baths and closets arranged 
on the corridor side lcaving a vestibule-like entrance 
to the rooms, which serves to minimize noises that 
may occur in the corridors. 

The lower stories are faced with Indiana limestone 


General View of Hotel Pennsylvania from Southwest 
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The ball- 
room floor 
provides a 
very com- 
plete and 
extensive 
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A area of great 


flexibility. It 
has a private 
elevator serv- 
ice from the 
ground floor 
and a sepa- 
rate entrance 
on 33d street 
together with 
arrangements 


SERVICE DRIVE WAY 
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First Floor Plan 


and treated with an order of Roman Ionic pilasters 
with lightly rusticated walls between running through 
three stories, and a fourth story of plain ashlar. This 
treatment relates the building in design and scale 
with the station. In the center of the Seventh avenue 
facade is 2 portico of six Ionic columns marking the 
main entrance. The building line has been set back 
fifteen feet on Seventh avenue to assist in the scheme 
of producing a plaza in front of the station. 

These lower floors contain most of the public rooms 
as indicated by the plans illustrated herewith. Ona 
small mezzanine floor above the main office, space is 
provided for the hotel’s clerical forces, and on the 
main mezzanine above, offices for the executives. 
The guests’ baggage is handled on this floor and is 
conveyed to and from the driveway entrance at the 
rear of the lot by conveyors. 


AMIBITION SPACE 
LOUNGE ARCADE 


for direct 

service from 
the large banquet kitchen. The next two floors, of 
which the second mezzanine is shown, are devoted 
to service bedrooms, storerooms, sewing and linen 
rooms, and the telephone exchange, which latter is 
the largest of its kind ever built. | 

At the easterly end of the third, or first bedroom 
floor, are two complete Turkish baths, one for men 
and one for women. The women’s department is 
entered by a direct stair from the second bedroom 
floor, which is to be reserved for women guests. Each 
of the Turkish baths has a plunge and ample equip- 
ment of all other desirable features. АП the water 
is sterilized by the violet ray system as well as by 
the regular filter system, and in addition is constantly 
renewed. 

The easterly fifty feet of the first floor area under 
the easterly court is occupied by two parallel drive- 
ways, a serv- 
ice drive for 
the hotel with 
its loading 
platforms, 
elevators to 
workshops 
above and 
storage rooms 
and kitchen 
below, and 
conveyor to 
baggage stor- 
age on the 
mezzanine 
over: and at 
the extreme 
east a serv- 
ice drive for 


Bau First Mezzanine Floor Plan 


un the adjoin- 
ing Gimbel 


` for the store 
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Brothers’ 


store with 
elevators and 


loading plat- 
form to care 


deliveries 
which are 
now crowd- 
ing the 33d а 
street pave- 
ments. 

The base- ® 
ment floor 
has direct 
entrances 
from the plat- 
form of the 


UPPER PART OF LOBBY 


34th street Ba 


express sta- 
tion of the Seventh avenue subway. At the 33d 
street side of the hotel there is a wide passage under 
Seventh avenue connecting directly with the Long 
Island Railroad station and at the 32d street side a 
similar passage for Pennsylvania Railroad passengers. 
The bedroom stories are contained in a shaft 
faced with buff colored brick, with a crowning feature 
consisting of a three-story order of pilasters with a 
main cornice of terra cotta. A structure on the 
Seventh avenue wing roof contains the roof garden 
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llroom Floor Plan 


restaurant, on the floor above which is an extension 
of the elevator pent house. The second wing roof 
is left uncovered for use as an outdoor after-dinner 
lounging space accessible from the roof garden by a 
bridge across the first court. 

The roofs of the two easterly wings are left open 
for future development and provision is made in the 
framing for connecting these roofs with bridges similar 
to that in the first court to provide for a complete 
scheme of circulation. 


Mechanical and Kitchen Equipment of Hotel Pennsylvania 


By FREDERICK 


hotel on a lot 400 feet by 200 feet, with twenty- 

two hundred guest bedrooms, twenty-two hun- 
dred bath- 
rooms, din- 
ing-rooms, 
ballrooms 
and other 
public spaces, 
it wasatonce e 
evident that y 
one basement ° 
floor of about 
60.000 square ® 


І: planning the mechanical equipment for a city 


G. COLTON 


there are no power and no large electric generator 
plants in the building, still it was found that not one 
but two additional basements would be required to 
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Detail of Main Entrance on Seventh Avenue 


house this mechanical equipment and give storage 
space below the street level. This was the more 
evident also because about twenty per cent of these 
two additional areas or floors was lost to the hotel 
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Typical Floor Plan 
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by the Pennsylvania Railroad tun- 
nels іп 33d and 32d Streets taking up 
space inside the building lines. There- 
fore, except for some spaces on the 
upper floors given over to this equip- 
ment, three floors, or approximately 
160000 square feet, are used in 
this way. 

бсв-Ваземехт FLOOR. The lowest 
or “sub-basement floor" is thirty- 
nine feet below the street level. On 
this floor are the following plants 
together with pumps, machine shops, 


storerooms, locker rooms, toilet 
rooms, corridors, stairs, elevators, etc. 
Laundry Plant 20,000 54. ft. 
Refrigeration Plant 5,300 sq. ft. 
Incinerator Plant 1,000 sq. ft. 
Electric Plant 4,300 sq. ft. 
Plumbers' Plant 4,000 sq. ft. 


Vacuum Cleaning Plant 

Compressor Plant 

Ventilation Fans 

The laundry is 200 by 130 feet or 
about 20.000 square feet in area and 
is divided into three parts, the iron- 
ing room, the washroom and the 
guests’ laundry. The ironing room 
and washroom are planned large 
enough to have in future, if neces- 
sary, additional washers, ironers 
and extractors. The laundry equip- 
ment is capable of turning out more 
than one hundred thousand pieces 
a day and about two hundred employees are kept 
constantiy busy. 

There are ten washers for the hotel and four 
smaller washers for the guests’ work; twelve over- 
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driven go-inch extractors for the 
hotel work proper and three smaller 
extractors for the guests’ work. Five 
mangles for the hotel work, three 
of them of the 120-inch, eight roll 
type, and one “monitor” 120 by 30 
inches, and one “ annihilator " 120 by 48 inches — 
comprise further equipment. Near the above in 
the most convenient locetions, are the hot and cold 
tumblers, soap tanks, tables, curtain dryer, etc. 
Every piece of machinery is placed so as to give ample 
room and perfect circulation for all working conditions. 
All exposed belts are protected. 

The guests’ laundry is so located that it can be 
entirely shut off from the main laundry, or be used 
with it, as occasion may require. This department is 
fully equipped with all the most modern machinery 
and a large number of ironing tables for hand work. 
Great care has been taken to ventilate all these laundry 
spaces and the air is changed every two or three 
minutes or about twenty-five times an hour. Hoods 
are placed over all mangles, washers, tumblers 
and dryers, from which large ducts carry the hot 
air to fans which exhaust the air into large flues. 

THE REFRIGERATION PLANT is placed 
in the lower middle section of the sub- 
basement floor and is so arranged that ІШ © 
the three vertical type ammonia com- 
pressors are near the steam supply enter- i 
ing the building. The Pennsylvania Rail- IN 
road power station in 3156 street between P am 
7th and 8th venues, supplies this steam 
and also the electricity. This refrigera- т 
tion plant takes care of all the refriger- 
ators in the hotel, which are altogether 
about 50.000 cubic feet in size; the cold | 
water drinking system with outlets in Y 
every bathroom, in all public spaces and | 4 
service departments; and the cake ice. Т 
The саКе ice system with a capacity of | 
200 cans each of 300 pounds capacity, | 
or about fifteen tons of ice a day, is in | 


close connection to the cake ice storage 
refrigerator and ice cutting room where 
ice cubers, crushers, and shavers prepare 
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the ice for its different uses in the service. 

THE INCINERATOR PLANT is placed back 
of the service elevators so as to be in the 
most convenient location for operation, and 
has a furnace 28 feet by 8 feet in size. All 
rubbish from the building is burned in this 
plant as well as the refuse from the kitchens 
which is poured into it from the floor above. 
This plant has a capacity of about twenty 
tons of garbage a day. 

Tue ENGINE Room is in the centre of the 
building with the fifty-foot switchboard 
directly under the electric cables, which run 
to the'roof. The current is taken from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad power station on high voltage and 
is transformed in the transformer room. There is one 
slow speed engine for the 500 K. W. dynamo. # 

PLUMBERS’ PLANT. This department adjoins the 
engine room and contains the plumbers’ tanks, filters, 
pumps, etc. There are two suction tanks of about 
zo ooo gallons capacity, which with the бо ооо gallon 
tanks on the upper levels and roof, give a reserve 
of 100000 gallons of water. Twelve filters, each 
rated at 250 gallons per minute, give a total capacity 
of 3.000 gallons of clear water a minute. Other filters 
provide for the Turkish baths. Eight hot water 
heaters have a total capacity of 92,000 gallons per 
hour. Six of 12,000 gallons each are for the upper 
floors, kitchen departments and laundry, two heaters 
being assigned to each group. The remaining two 
of 10,000 gallons each serve the laundry. 

Five large pumps are installed on this floor, four 
house pumps, two of which are steam and two electric, 
each with a capacity of “оо gallons per minute and а 
steam fire pump with a capacity of 1000 gallons per 
minute. There are three 250 gallon sewage ejectors 
in the sump pit, operated by air pressure, and two 
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Basement Floor Plan 


electric pumps to take сгте of the ground water. 

The remainder of the sub-basement floor is given 
up to supply rooms, storage rooms, machine shops, 
paper baling room, elevator machinery, toilet and 
locker rooms. 

Sus-BasEMENT MEZZANINE FLOOR. The 50,000 
square feet of space on this floor are used largely for 
employees. Here are large toilet and locker rooms 
for 1200 people, a cafeteria dining room for men and 
women, an employees' barber shop and an employees' 
valeting room, together with a ventilation system of 
ducts, fans, air washing machines, motors and air 
filters, a large general bulk storeroom and storage 
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space, coal room, and a large wine storage room with 
a refrigerator and an extensive range of racks. 

BASEMENT FLOOR. The basement floor has an 
area of about 60,000 square feet. Here are the main 
kitchen and its dependencies, the grill room, lunch 
room, guests’ barber shop, toilet rooms for guests 
and for employees, locker rooms, receiving room for 
steward and his storerooms. 

In the main kitchen the bulk of the food prepara- 
tion and cooking is done for the entire building but 
in addition to this kitchen, there are throughout the 
house six pantries or kitchens where food is cooked 
and served. Also on each of the seventeen bedroom 
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floors, there is a small waiter’s 
pantry for room service. These 
pantries are equipped with a dish 
heater an egg boiler, a coffee urn 
and a refrigerator. A dumb, u 
waiter service of six dumb waiters zzy "^ 
connects each floor pantry with 
the main kitchen. These pantries 
were found necessary for good 
service because of the large 
number of rooms, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, on a floor. 
The main kitchen is planned 
for good, quick service without 
overcrowding. The ranges are 
gas heated and placed back to 
back, giving a frontage of sixty feet. The broilers 
extending twelve feet are in a separate group and 
the roasting ovens are placed back of them. In 
close access to each other and to the ranges and 
broilers are the garde manger and butcher shop. On 
the south side of the ranges are the vegetable prep- 
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Plan of Serving Pantry on First Floor 
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aration room and the steam 
cooking room with the stock 
boilers and steam kettles. The 
scullery is a large room quite 
near the ranges where all the pots 
and pans are washed in great 
“tanks of hot water and steam. 
On the north side of the main 
7 corridor of the kitchen are the 
‚ serving pantries for coffee, pastry, 
fruit, ice cream, and for breakfast 
$ service. Here too, is the chef's 
| office, centrally located, so he may 
have proper supervision. The 
“Home Cooking Kitchen” is a 
special feature of the hotel. Here 
are cooked many home dishes that hotel guests 
never get properly prepared in the usual hotel menu. 
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Sub-Basement Floor Plan 
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The dining spaces are as follows: 
54. Ft. Seating 
Help’s Cafeteria, 120'x48’ 5800 (оо people 
Officers' and maids' 

Cafeteria, 150’x25’ 3750 400 people 
Grill room, 76'xg1” 6900 450 people 
Lunch room, 47'x71’ 2300 IIO people 
Men's café, 73'x48' 3500 230 people 
Dining room, 142'х58 8200 650 people 
Palm room, 39’хбо’ 2400 160 people 
Private dining rooms, c0'x20” 1800 100 people 
Banquet room, 96'x41” 4000 300 people 
Ballroom, 140'x^o' 8500 800 people 
Roof restaurant, 130/х45 8500 700 people 


55650 4500 people 
Are-s ої kitchens and pantries are as follows: 


The main kitchen l| 130'x150* 19500 за. ft. 
Bakeries, pantries, etc. | 2500 за. ft. 
Cafeteria sub-basement, 28’x50’ 1400 sq. ft. 
Kitchen, Ist floor, Co'x*o' 3500 sq. ft. 
Men's café, 16'x45' 700 sq. ft. 
Lunch room, 50'x20" 1000 sq. ft. 
Banquet room pantry, 130’x40’ 5700 sa. ft. 
Roof pantries and kitchen, 6090 sq. ft. 

40300 sq. ft. 


It is interesting to note that all the hotel supplies 
are delivered by elevators from the street level to 
the large steward's department east of the main 
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kitchen, and also to the general bulk storage room on 
the sub-basement mezzanine floor. On this floor all 
meats, vegetables, fruit, milk, butter, eggs, etc., are 
delivered and placed in large storage refrigerators 
in the steward’s department and distributed as re- 
quired to the different kitchen departments. The 
chief steward’s department is in very close touch 
with the kitchen and yet is entirely cut off from it by 
fireproof walls and fireproof doors. The work of re- 
ceiving and checking supplies is carried on smoothly 
and quickly. Platform scales, track scales and over- 
head tracks, ample shelving, good organization make 
for the efficiency of this department. Congestion is 
eliminated and the service runs like clockwork. 
Great care was taken to make the kitchen in every 
department sanitary, comfortable and convenient. 
The ceiling is high, the walls and floor are tiled, the 
ventilation is very complete and the lighting good. 
The service for the waiters is simple and direct and 
the working spaces are ample for the large force of 
chefs and helpers. 

Just outside the grill room service entrance, is 
the glass washing pantry, where the glassware is 
washed in a machine for the purpose. Here also the 
soiled dishes from the grill room are put in trays 
and carried on a belt conveyor to the dish washing 
room. In this room also are other machines for wash- 
ing the silver and china. In a separate room, the silver 
is polished by machines of different sizes. There : re 
eleven of these machines and beside them are large 


Detailed Plan of Pastry Kitchen and Accessories, Basement Floor 
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sinks for washing the silver after 
burnishing. Back of this room isa 
large silver Storage room. The 
knife cleaning room adjoins the 
silver Folishing room with an en- 
trance from the mein corridor. 
When it is considered that this 
kitchen with ıts auxiliary kitchens 1 
and pantries provides for over five = d 
thousand people at a meal or per- 
haps thirteen thousand people in 


twenty-four hours, one can begin 
to realize th-t the Space and 
equipment had to be very care- 
fully studied and planned and 


| == 


replanned to meet all the require- a == 
ments of feeding so many people [eee 
according to modern conditions 
and high standards. 

AUXILIARY KrrCHENS. The lunch room has a small 
kitchen with ranges, refrigerators, steam tables, urns, 
etc. The men's café has an electric grill together with 
refrigerators, steam tables, oyster bar, etc. This serv- 
ice opens directly into the men's café and is quite 
popular; the idea of having this feature was to give 
quick and good service with variety of menu. The 
main dining room also hzs on the seme floor with it 
2 special kitchen. This has proved to be a great 
Success and is strongly recoma ended. The service is 
simplified and reduced and the wear and tear on the 
waiters, climbing up and down stairs for every order 
from the main kitchen, is eliminated. This kitchen is 
connected with the main kitchen by stairs, elevator 
and conveyors so that supplies are procured quickly, 
and soiled dishes are removed from the floor imme- 
diately. This dining room kitchen was a very happy 
idea and now accomplishes more than was expected of 
it. There is a serving pantry and part kitchen on the 
ballroom floor for the banquet rooms, private dining 
rooms, and for the large functions in the ballroom. 
This room connects by two large elevators with 
the main kitchen three floors below. To serve 
the roof restaurant a 
Serving pantry and 
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equipment. Gre»t care end study 
have been givcn to the smallest 
detail in order that every portion 
of the building would function 
efficiently. The telephone service 
is most complete for intercom- 
munication, Nevertheless, supple- 
menting this, there are telauto- 
graph receivers and transmitters, 


= time clocks, time stamps and 


pneumatic tubes, throughout the 
| building. Details of IPanagement 
were determined es the working 


r drawings Progressed, and the 
EN resulting building is perfectly 
organized for its use, proving that 
architecture, Structure, and plan 
form an entity for complete success. 
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kitchen were placed in 
the roof spaces. This 


kitchen also connects 


with the main kitchen 
by service elevators. 


In working out the 
mechanical equipment, 
the most approved de- 
vices are incorporated, 
for of modern buildings 
there is none so complex 


as a metropolitan hotel 


nor none requiring 
greater service from its 
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Steel Framing Features of Hotel Pennsylvania 


Ву THEODORE С. TUCK, Engineer for Post & McCord, Inc. 


Pennsylvania are of interest, though they 
do not differ in any striking or unusual degree 
from those presented in other metropolitan hotel 
buildings, where a large part of several floors must be 
planned for open spaces to provide for public facilities. 
A portion of the building rests on the roofs of the 
Pennsylvannia Railroad tunnels. These tunnel roofs 
when constructed were designed to take the load of 
a future large building and the footings of the hotel 
that rest on them were arranged as spread footings 
with a load of five tons per square foot. 

The large rooms that required special framing 
over them because of the absence of columns are the 
lobby, main dining room and ballroom with ac- 
companying parlors and foyer, and the large private 
dining room on the 33d street side. The two pools in 
the Turkish baths on the third floor also required 
some specially heavy steel work in order to frame 
around them and provide for the building overhee 4. 

The long spans over these public rooms were taken 
care of with plate girders with the exception of those 
over the ballroom, where a series of trusses were 
used, as shown by diagrams on preceding page. 

There are six of these trusses in all, each weighing 
sixty tons. They extend through two floors, their 


Q Per of the structural features of the Hotel 


top chords at the fifth floor level and the bottom ones 
at the third floor. Two of them occur in the opposite 
exterior walls of court No. 3 and two in each of the 
wings 3 and 4; the latter being concealed in the 
partitions between the guest rooms and bathrooms. 
The openings to the rooms and the windows in the 
exterior walls as shown by the accompanying section, 
were arranged to come in the open spaces of the 
trusses, so that but little space was lost, these floors 
showing only a few rooms less than the typical floor. 

The remainder of the framing was accomplished 
by girders, the largest of which weighs 35 tons. The 
large space occasioned by the lobby is framed by a 
series of plate girders spanning 41 feet (the distance 
between the marble columns), and grouped in pairs 
20 inches on center, placed at the second floor level. 
These in turn are supported by other deep single 
plate girders spanning the line of columns each side 
of the lobby and concealed in the deep plaster frieze. 

Economy of space, consistent with both good 
architectural and structural design, was кер соп- 
stantly in mind, and there is very little waste space 
in the building caused by the heavy construction, 
the spaces between girders being nearly all occupied 
with storage floors or ventilating ducts. The total 
tonnage of the building is 18,000. 
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Detail of Trusses over Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 


Post & McCord, Inc., Engineers 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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VIEW OF SEVENTH AVENUE FACADE FROM Зко STREET, SHOWING PENNSYLVANIA STATION IN FOREGROUND 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE. ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW OF MAIN LOBBY 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
McKIM, MEAD £ WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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WALL FOUNTAIN AT EAST END OF MAIN DINING ROOM 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF BALLROOM 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF GRILL ROOM 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE 5 


MANTEL IN MEN'S CAFE 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
McKIM. MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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LIBRARY ON MEZZANINE FLOOR 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW SHOWING CHAPEL FACADE 
CARMELITE CONVENT, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
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SIDE VIEW OF CHAPEL AND CHOIR WINGS 


CARMELITE CONVENT, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
MAGINNIS & WALSH, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW IN COURTYARD LOOKING TOWARD REAR OF CHAPEL K 


CARMELITE CONVENT, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
MAGINNIS & WALSH, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF SANCTUARY OF CHAPEL 
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NAVE OF CHAPEL LOOKING TOWARD ENTRANCE 
CARMELITE CONVENT, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
MAGINNIS & WALSH, ARCHITECTS 
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The Design and Decoration of the Public Rooms 


in Hotel Pennsylvania 
By GERALD A. HOLMES 


RCHITECTS in approaching the problem 
of producing the public rooms of a great 


metropolitan hotel face a very pleasant task. 
They have the duty of providing the stage setting 
for some of the most important social functions in 
the life of the great city, as well as to impress and 
welcome the stranger within its gates. The term 
stage setting is used advisedly, for the audience is 
large and its opinions not to be despised. The oppor- 
tunity for leading public taste is great, and the 
influence of the style of the great hostelries of recent 
years has been widely felt. Architects are indeed 
fortunate when, as in this instance, the owners and 
operators are men of experience and taste, who hold 
the highest ambitions toward excellence. McKim, 
Mead & White, as architects of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, were retained by the Pennsylvania Terminal 
Real Estate Company, a subsidiary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, under the direct personal 
direction of Mr. Thomas W. Hulme, Real Estate 
Agent. Mr. Ellsworth M. Statler, President of the 
Hotels Statler Company, who are the lessees and oper- 
ators, was in constant consultation with Mr. Hulme 
and the architects, and his opinions and ideas were 
of the utmost importance as a guide to the solution of 
the various problems. 

The endeavor has been made to express in the 
public rooms of Hotel Pennsylvania a breadth and 
dignity consistent with the magnitude and importance 
of the operation, without sacrificing the intimate 
charm and good taste which the American public is 
so rapidly learning to demand in its own homes. While 
it is necessary to display to the guests of a great hotel 
a certain variety of treatment in the public rooms, it 
is important to harmonize the various effects so as 
not to produce a state of mental and spiritual indi- 
gestion. In Hotel Pennsylvania, taste and scale of 
detail and color have been most carefully studied with 
this idea of unity in mind. The classic architecture of 
the Italian Renaissance and its direct English deriva- 
tives have served as inspiration for the treatment of 
all these rooms. There has been a studious avoid- 
ance of the rathskeller type and the depressing 
magnificence of the French Eighteenth Century. 
The illustrations will tell the story that spacious, 
well proportioned and livable rooms have been pro- 
duced. 

To arrive at the result predicated at the beginning 
of the last paragraph, it is evident that the part color 
has to play is a vital one. The selection and combi- 
nation of materials for decoration, lighting, furniture 
and draperies are as important as the proportion and 
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details of the design. The architects associated with 
themselves the eminent artist, Mr. Jules Guerin, to 
assist in the establishment and execution of a color 
scheme that should be distinguished and harmonious. 
By the medium of consultations between the archi- 
tects, Mr. Guerin, and the decorators, who ected 
for the Hotels Stetler Company by whom the fur- 
nishings were installed, a relation was assured be- 
tween the architecture and the style and color of 
the furniture and draperies. 

In regard to the materials that entered into the 
construction of the building, a few words of explana- 
tion may be appropriate. The great size of the spaces 
and the conditions of the markets in labor and mate- 
rials due to war time, added to the fact that such a 
building must represent a strictly business investment, 
presented the chief difficulties to the architects in 
their work. As we all know, marble, cut stone, bronze. 
cabinet work and all carvings and wrought work 
come under the class of luxuries in these days. In 
Hotel Pennsylvania all these items were reduced to 
an absolute minimum and extensive use made of 
terra cotta, tiles, terrazzo, cast iron, artificial marble 
and stone, and the skill of the modeller and decorative 
painter were depended upon to a great degree for 
particular spots of interest. 

In the main lobby and the various entrance halls 
terrazzo was chosen for the floors and for the treads 
and risers of stairs. The use of borders and dividing 
lines of mosaic and the laying of the terrazzo in squares 
and in the patterns of antique marble floors have 
served to redeem this material from its usual unin- 
teresting qualities. For the terrazzo, Botticino marble 
aggregates of two sizes, light pink Tennessee and dark 
cedar Tennessee give four soft colors; the mosaics 
consist of alternate three-fourths inch squares of pink 
Tennessee and black marble. The main lobby and its 
branches, including the tea room and the promenades 
around it, are treated with a base one foot high of 
Hauteville marble. The main office and various other 
counters are of Botticino marble above the base. 
All the walls up to the ceiling under the mezzanine 
gallery and the columns and corner piers of the central 
colonnade are of artificial marblé, a material based on 
cement and marble dust, put in place either plastic 
or precast as the case required, and afterward worked 
to a polish by rubbing in the same way that real 
marble is finished. The character of the Botticino is 
imitated to a remarkable degree. By the use of the 
high central colonnade with mezzanine gallery and 
the metal and glass ceiling above, the effect of an open 
court is produced, which is designed to relieve the 
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feeling of oppression so often produced upon entering 
the ground floor of a solid mass of high building. A 
golden light floods the space from reflector units 
above the glass, and is supplemented by warmer and 
brighter colors in the lighting standards. The main 
color note of.the rugs and upholstery on the lobby 
floor is red. 

The tea room, while reminiscent of the English 
eighteenth century styles, bears in its design and 
ornament a closer relation to Italian models. The 
openings are trimmed with painted woodwork, the 
walls, cornice and ceiling ere of plaster. The color 
scheme is ivory and warm gray. A Chinese pattern 
rm; in browns and blues is used, and the furniture is 
in blue and old ivory lacquer with Chinese suggestion 
in its lines. The lights are distinetly warmer in color 


View of Ballroom Foyer, Hotel Pennsylvania 
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and lower in power than in the lobby, helping to close 
in and feature the room from the surrounding spaces. 

The great size of the main dining room, sixty by 
one hundred forty-two feet, creates of itself a fine 
impression. The composition, with plain walls of 
artificial stone ashlar and a richly decorated beamed 
ceiling, is Italian. The relative lowness of the ceiling, 
twenty-two feet, and its enormous span presented a 
serious coloring problem. By the use of a surprisingly 
light general tone value and a careful interweaving of 
soft colors the apparent height of the room is incre’ sed. 
The piaster beamed ceiling is treated as old weathered 
wood, gray brown in tone, with modelled and sten- 
ciled ornament painted in reds, blues, yellows and 
greens. The spaces between the beams are colored a 
dull blue. In this room the problem of a serviccable 
material for base course 
and window and door trims 
was solved by the use of 
terra cotta of a slightly 
darker color than the walls, 
with a faience glaze. The 
fountain and niche are also 
of terra cotta, while the 
columns are of artificial 
marble. The lighting fix- 
tures of polychrome metal 
with parchment shades 
were depended upon to 
give interest to the plain 
wall surfaces. The draper- 
ies are of a blue and yellow 
striped silk. The chairs 
are a reproduction of an 
old Venetian walnut piece, 
the upholstery of blue 
figured damask. . The 
general color scheme of 
the room is reflected ın the 
tapestry on the west wall, 
which ıs a fine Flemish 
piece in which blues, greens, 
dull yellows and browns 
predominate. The carpet 
has a Chinese pattern with 
blue and rose figures on a 
dull yellow ground. The 
room is floored in a dark 
gray-.reen terrazzo with a 
central portion in wood 
strips for dancing. 

The grill room in the 
basement is designed to 
give the feeling of the c rotto 
gardens of an Italian villa. 
The floor is of light red 
tiles. Terra cotta was again 
resorted to for the wain- 
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scot and for the corners of 
wall pilasters and free 
standing piers. The color 
is a light gray Бай with 
dull glaze. The piers and 
columns and wall arcades 
are executed in sgraffito 
in the typical dull eart.h- 
red ground with orname nt 
in light buff. A lighter red 
than the sgraffto is used 
in the stucco wall panels. 
A note of gay blue-green 
is introduced in the sash 
of the screens and mir- 
rored windows and on t he 
iron railing. The plast er 
ceiling is simply treated in 
tones of old ivory, with a 
simple pattern of orange 
leaves and fruit in the 
central portion. The light- 
ing fixtures are covered 
with orange colored silk, 
giving a warm and pleas- 
ing light. 

The entertaining suite 
on the ballroom floor con- 
sists of an elevator lobby 
and corridor in artificial 
stone, a grand foyer and 
two parlors leading to the 
ballroom on the south side 
of the building; and a 
smaller foyer and banquet 
room and a suite of three 
private dining rooms on 
the north. 

The grand foyer and 
parlors are Italian in feel- 
ing, with simply treated 
walls of artificial stone and 
sand finish plaster, and rıch beamed and coffered ceil- 
ings in which extensive use of color has been made, 
afterward glazed and antiqued to produce a soft effect. 
In the ballroom the decorative interest is centered 
in the vaulted ceiling, in which a good deal of color 
has been used in picking out the modelled ornament, 
and a unifying wash of a warm yet delicate rosy 
color applied to the whole. As to materials, the ball- 
room has a herringbone oak strip dance floor, with 
terrazzo under the galleries. The walls, piers and 
ceiling are of plaster with painted wood corners and 
trim and composition ornament. In the chendeliers, 
silk has been used to great advantage in combination 
with crystal. 

The banquet room is paneled to the ceiling in white 
oak with a fumed and waxed finish kept rather light 
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View of Parlor on Ballroom Floor, Hotel Pennsylvania 


and gray in color. The draperies and carpets are red. 
In the private dining rooms, the feeling of paneled 
Georgian rooms is obtained by applying wood pilas- 
ters, trim and panel moulds to plaster walls. The walls 
are painted a light green, and the draperies are printed 
linens in which green and rose figure on a light ground. 

On the first floor, at either side of the main en- 
trance are the café and the bar. The former is a 
Philadelphia Colonial room in style, reminding the 
visitor of the origin and antecedents of the owners. 
In scale, it compares closely with the work at Inde- 
pendence Hall, although for practical reasons the 
material chosen for the paneling is a natural finished 
chestnut, gray-brown in color, producing an effect 
more often met with in the Colonial rooms of the 
south than in this section of the country. An open 
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grill is framed with’ hand-painted tiles, designed and 
made especially] for the place. The draperies are of 
an English printed linen with gay-colored flower 
pattern on light ground. The floor and base are of 
the Welsh heatherbrown quarry tiles. The lighting 
fixtures of pewter and brass are in harmony with the 
style. 

The barroom has a very interesting floor of small 
mosuic tiles in varying shades of red, with faience 
inserts. There is a tile base, oak paneled wainscot, 
and artificial travertine walls and piers. The vaulted 
ceiling is of sand-finished plaster. The leaded glass 
windows are draped with a rich red and blue stuff of 
Italian design and with valances embroidered with 
Italian ornament. 

The library is a study in the Jacobean style. 
The oak paneling has been made quite a dark brown 
in color to afford a restful contrast to the adjecent 
lobby galleries. The draperies are English embroidered 
linens. The floor of this room, as well as of all spaces 
which could be considered as permanently carpeted, is 
of cement with carpet nailing strips against the base. 

A cardinal policy with the operators is their 
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desire for flexibility in regard to use, furnishing, 
and decoration of spaces. This desire has worked in 
very well with the ideas of the owners and archi- 
tects as to simplicity of architectural сот position 
and detail. 

For the decoration of the typical bedrooms, wood 
mouldings were applied to the plaster walls to form 
panels, the whole being painted in lead and oil colors. 
Three slightly different color schemes, all quite light in 
tone, were adopted, and draperies and upholstery 
studied for each. All ceilings are furred and have sim- 
ple plaster cornices. An entire floor is treated with one 
color scheme, with the exception of a few parlors and 
special suites for which particular treatment was 
worked out. A combination buck, frame and two- 
inch trim of stamped steel is used for all bedroom 
door openings, and a steel base five inches high in 
the rooms. The corridors have a base end floor bor- 
der of polished white Carrara glass. Steel double 
hung windows are used throughout and all win- 
dow trim is eliminated, the plaster being returned 
against the box at jambs and head, while a metal 
sill with nosing is pert of the window construction. 


Suite of Private Dining Rooms, Hotel Pennsylvania 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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Buildings for the Modern Farm 


PART П. PLANNING OF MINOR BUILDINGS 
Concluding Paper 


By ELISHA HARRIS JANES 


in almost any type of building and placed 

in any out-of-sight place as long as they had 
some sort of scratching space, if only the neighbor's 
garden. They are now treated to the latest sanitary 
housing, even to fireproof houses. Often they are 
featured in the farm group as in the Warburg build- 
ings at White Plains and others illustrated in the 
previous issue. There are two general types which 
have been successfully used, each having its advo- 
cates. The first one, a semi-monitor type, throws the 
sunlight farther back into the building, thus keeping 
the building much sweeter 


[ [ quite recently chickens were housed 


is of special interest in the arrangement of heat- 
ing the brooder by steam. In either type, care 
must be taken not to have the interior so large that 
the chickens cannot warm themselves. Chickens 
have ¿reat body warmth, so much so that it is prac- 
tical to leave the whole front open if the building is 
thoroughly dry and they can get out of a draught. 
Some advise a few coils to take off the chill in severe 
weather, but regulation of the heat is difficult and 

apt to be disastrous to the fowl. 
Nests should be accessible but darkened, and they 
are generally placed under the dropping board. 
While a separate passage 


r = 


and more sanitary; its 
objections are expense and 
the inconvenience of the 
low head room in the 
front portion. The second 
is the more common type 


A is not necessary, it is a 
great convenience, espe- 
i cially on the private farm. 
It should be arranged so 
that the dropping board 
may be cleaned and the 


and is used in the James 
farm group at Newport, 
R.I. One section illus- 
trated is of the chicken 


nests reached without 
going into the pens. The 
front of the building is 
best arranged with part 


houses on the farm of 
Jacob Schiff, Esq., at Red- 
bank, N. J., and shows 
the brooder portion, which 


jo 
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glass and part muslin. 
[o | The latter permits the foul 
ESE arto escape, yet retains 
the warmth and allows 


Chicken Houses on the Estate of Felix M. Warburg, White Plains: N. Y. 


Elisha Harris Janes, Architect 
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the light to enter. Some are arranged with double 
doors of glass and muslin, the glass to be closed 
on severe nights. When the glass only is used, it is 
best to hinge the sash at the top and have a wire 
screen door hinged at the sides. A curtain hung in 
front of the roosts assists in keeping the fowl warm. 
The building also should be divided into units with 
solid partitions to prevent drauvhts. The outside runs 
should be rat-proof: one method of eftecting which is 
illustrated. It is also well to divide the runs so that 
the chickens may be confined to a small or large one. en ара eee 

In the chicken house on the James farm an inter- m Ша an нае 
esting variation occurs because of the contour of the Plains, Showing Semi- 
land. The building was placed in the middle of the Monitor Type 
clearing and runs built front and rear of it. They are 
of different levels and connected by sloping tunnels 
under the passage. In this plan, the killing, testing, 
etc., are done in the cellar, and the dove cote is located 
overhead. 

Housing for ducks is somewhat similar to that for 
chickens. The ducklings are kept warm longer than —— ~ 
the chicks and after being transferred to the cool N 
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brooder they are allowed to run free by water. They Ji X3 а SEE. SN рэз 


на Section through Brooding 
Pens, Chicken House on 
Schiff Farm, Red Bank 


stay out of doors much more than the chickens and 
on some farms are kept out all the time except through 
the winter months. The floors of the house are pref- 
erably of sand, and part bedded in straw or salt hay. 

Turkeys thrive better in small colony houses and 
at a distance from the chickens, as some diseases, 
slight in chickens, are fatal in turkeys. They also need 
much larger runs than the chickens. 

Sheep are becoming more popular as part of the 
live stock on small farms, and some special features 
are desirable in the building that accommodates them. 
They are valuable not only for food and wool, but 
because they are the best land fertilizers and most 
useful in kecping hills closely cropped of grass. Their Section ын Chicken 


principal enemy is the dog, and protection from him House on James Farm, Newport Tum 
is very necessary. Showing Sloping Run connecting Front and Rear Yards 
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Floor Plan and Exterior View, Chicken Houses, Estate of Jacob H. Schiff, Esq. Red Bank, N. J. 


Elisha Harris Janes, Architect 
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Chicken House, Estate of Arthur Curtiss James, Newport, К. 1. 


Floor Plan of Chicken House Above 


Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect 
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Details of Root Cellars on Estate of J. C. Baldwin, Jr. 
Mt. Kisco, New York 


Benjamin W. Morris, Architect 


These are built into a bank and extend as far as a rock 
formation permits. Outside walls are double hollow tile 


Root Cellar, Estate of Felix M. Warburg 
Elisha Harris Janes, Architect 
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The type of building popular 
with sheep breeders is a large 
square structure housing from 
300 to 1000 animals, each of the 
four sides having windows and 
the upper part devoted to storage 
of hay and feed. For the private 
owner a different type is advis- 
able, one giving a greater propor- 
tion of sunlight. Sheep need ven- 
tilation perhaps more than any 
other of the domestic animals, and 
when their heavy coat of wool is 
considered the reason is obvious. 
The fold had best be arranged so that the wall toward 
the prevailing winter storms may be closed through the 
winter but opened in the summer to get a draught. 
The south side could even be left open, save for slats 
to keep the sheep in or out. If it is closed there should 
be plenty of windows and wide doors, as sheep in 
passing through always crowd each other. The doors 
may be arranged as Dutch doors or slat gates or both. 
The best floor for the fold is of earth, well drained and 
built up sufficiently to insure dryness at all times. 
Around the feeding and water troughs there should 
be concrete pitched to a drain. Shecp need plenty of 
clean water, running if possible. The fold should be 
divided, as ewes about to lamb should be fed care- 
fully, and the yearling pregnant ewes, the ewe lamb 
for breeding and the lambs for market may necd to 
be treated somewhat differently. The feeding is from 
long racks, preferably of a kind allowing them to put 
their heads between wide slats. А “ creep ” for the 
young lambs to reach tempting food is useful. 

The lambing pens should be about four by five feet 
and may be portable. Heat is needed for the lambing 
ewes as the young lambs are very tender and often 
need nursing; for this reason also, the shepherd's room 
should be close by. The yard should be to the south 
and here again outside troughs and feed floors are a 
great convenience. To keep the animals in best con- 
dition the herd should be dipped annually, at least, 


An Old Virginia Ice House 
Showing Interesting Stunted Silo Type 
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VIEW FROM NORTHWEST SHOWING DAIRY AND PASSAGE TO COW BARN 


FARM BUILDINGS OF W. В. OSGOOD FIELD, ESQ., LENOX, MASS. 
JOHN C. GREENLEAF, ARCHITECT 
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and any new animals as 
soon as they are received. 
A dipping vat similar to 
the one shown in the dia- 
gram is best for this, also 
for washing the sheep 
before shearing. As roots 
constitute a valuable part 
‘of their food, a root cellar 
is almost a necessity. 
Buildings for the housing 
of pigs have seen greater 
changes than other farm 


bath, waterproofed, with 
sloping ends, the one the 
animals walk into being of 
a sudden pitch and the 
other end a gradual slope 
with cleats. There should 
be a drain and an enclos- 
ure at each end. Some 
experts advise having the 
manure pit near if not 
adjoining the runs, as the 
pigs enjoy stirring around 
in it and their doing so is 


buildings. Weall remember 
the pigsty which caused us 
to wonder how an animal 
could live under such filth 
and odors, wallow in the 
swill of the household poured 
into his trough and yet 
produce such fine food. With the slogan “а pig a 
man " this has "greatly changed, and with good care 
the resulting number of animals is about doubled. 
They are now housed in sanitary buildings, often of 
cement and arranged to be flushed out. Pigs need 
more care and protection from heat and cold than any 
of the other animals, also sanitation and light; great 
care must, therefore, be taken that the maximum 
quantity of sun reaches the interior of their houses to 
purify them. Some heat should be provided for severe 
weather as the animal has little natural covering to 
protect him. The hog house should be on a well 
drained site. The beds should be of straw on a wood 
floor with a rail around the pen eight inches from the 
wall and eight inches high to prevent the sow from 
lying on and smothering the young pigs. The inside 
pens should connect with the outside ones. The 
latter may be divided or combined and arranged 
with some shade. A canvas curtain 
between the outer and inner retains 
the heat in winter. A variation to 
the plan of the building at Cold Spring, 
N. Y., is to have the feeding troughs in 
the pig yard. As most of the odors come 
from the food, this has the advantage of 
keeping them out of the building. Around 
the trough may be arranged a concrete 
feeding floor. Contrary to belief, a pig 
likes to wallow in water and if he cannot, 
wil do so in mud. It is therefore well 
to arrange a wallow pit. It consists of a 
shallow pond about twelve feet by eight 
feet and eighteen inches deep, sloping at 
one end or it may be arranged by having 
thesides ofthe pen eight inches high and 
provided with a drain. A dipping vat is 
-also necessary if there are many animals. 
It consists of a long, narrow concrete 
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good for the manure. 

The care and disposal of 
manure is always a vexing 
problem, and each farmer 
has his idea as to what 
should or should not be 


Detail of Dipping Vat for Sheep 


done with it and its liquid. 
Many superintendents will not take the trouble to 
use the fluid collected and insist on its being disposed 
of with the sewage, thus causing another problem. 
It is too valuable to be thrown away and should be 
stored, as it cannot be distributed at all times on the 
ground. The location of the manure pit depends on 
whether you have pigs and wish them to furrow in 


Floor Plan of Hog House Below 


[Piggery, Farm of Messrs. L. and R. W. Johnson, Croyden, Pa. 


Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects 
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the manure. The simplest method is to spread it 
over a concrete basin with a drain leading to a cess- 
pool or container. The rains will keep it moist, al- 
though there is the danger that it will get either too 
wetordry. A better way isto have an open shed with 
the litter trolley running to it. The liquid in either 
case may be drained to a sump pit or absorbed by the 
use of sawdust and used in that form. 

The root cell?r may be either under one of the 
buildings or, as is more popular, built into a bank. 
The walls should be waterproofed and ventilation 
arranged to prevent any dampness or condensation. 
A dirt floor is preferable but it must be well drained. 
After the walls are built, covering them with earth 
and sod helps to keep an even temperature. Па free 
standing building is used the walls and ceiling should 
be insulated with cork and air spaces. The racks 
and shelves depend on what vegetables are stored. 

Similar buildings are used for housing bees dur- 
ing the winter months. It is one of the best methods 
of maintaining the even temperature which is neces- 
sary for the bees; but special care should be taken that 
the building is well drained and kept dry. 

Few attempts are ever made to make the ice house 
attractive; the advice is generally to hide it in the 
woods. A little care and thought can make even this 
attractive. The early forms of small ice houses were 
built all or in part below ground. With our effective 
methods of insulation, this is no longer necessary, so 
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that while it is limited somewhat in shape, it may be 
made sightly. Some have been built in the form of 
a stunted silo; others are combined with the milk 
house or arranged with cold storage rooms. This 
latter method is very valuable as the necessity of 
cold storage is becoming more and more apparent. 
This method is, however, more wast:ful of ice, as 
there is no way of saving the supply when only a small 
amount of refrigeration is needed. The few important 
points are to have some ventilation provided under 
the roof and above the ice, otherwise the moisture will 
be retained and the ice rot. Too much care cannot 
be used in the insulation of the walls. Adequate 
dr:in’ge should be provided, with a trapped drain 
protected from clogging. The packing of the ice is a 
very important factor; there should be about twelve 
inches of sawdust on the outside of the ice and on 
top of the last layer. but nothing between the blocks. 
In capacity fifty cubic feet of storage space is re- 
quired for a ton of ice; five tons are enough for house- 
hold use and two thousand pounds of ice per cow is 
needed for cooling the milk and cream. 

The list published in the previous number shows 
many other small buildings but space prevents each 
one being taken up in detail. But from the illustra- 
tions and descriptions, the architect who has not 
worked on farm buildings will readily see what a 
field there is offered him to improve the countryside 
and what interesting problems arise. 


Plan and Section, Piggery 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Lewis Colt Albro, Architect 


Detail of Hog Trough 


Hog Pen showing rail for protection of 
small Pigs from Sow 
j Details by Elisha Harris Janes, Architect 


/ The Carmelite Convent, Santa Clara, California 
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spirit of the convent, is to engage the most pic- 

turesque resources of design. А community 
of women, whose lives are wholly consecrated to 
religion, represents a domesticity which calls for 
unique and delicate expression, with implications both 
of the church and of the home. We find very many 
examples of the artistic romance of convent archi- 
tecture in Europe, but the typical convent of America 
has little or nothing of this character. It is, on the 
contrary, singularly and perversely, a mere cube of 
masonry whose phlegmatic bulk negatives at once the 
idea of spirituality and of femininity, and demon- 
strates that this particular problem has not yet 
received from the architect the thoughtful study it 
deserves. 

The new monastery of the Carmelites at Santa 
Clara, California, is the result of a conscious effort to 
find a fitting architectural solution. The architects 
were primarily fortunate in the scene of their effort, 
and coupled with the traditions of the Carmelite order, 
associated as they intimately are with the Renaissance 
of Spain, the work essayed in the spirit of that period 


” | XO express fittingly in terms of architecture the 


View of Nunes’ Choir Looking Toward Altar 
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held implications of singular promise. There has been 
no attempt, however, to adhere literally to any phase 
of this tradition, rather has it been the aim to interpret 
the dual character ol the convent in the light of its 
own traditions and the setting in which it is located. 

The obvious importance of the chapel, as the vital 
center of the community, had its own suggestion for 
the architects. A note of responsible Renaissance 
character has been introduced here which is the only 
portion of the Carmelite institution where architec- 
tural ornamentation is permitted. The right placing 
of this chapel is indeed a determining principle in the 
design, because it must serve at once both the Com- 
munity and a considerable public, which is attracted 
by the spiritual ideals of the order. Something of a 
hint may be given here that the Carmelites are a 
cloistered o1der of an unusual austerity of habit. The 
hours not devoted to domestic duty are given to 
prayer, contemplation and spiritual exercise. 

The Community have a personal communication 
with the public by voice only, the sisters not being 
visible. This is accomplished by what is known as 
the “speak-room,” which consists of two apartments 
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(an outer and an inner speak-room) separated by a 
fixed grille of metal, veiled on the inner side. The 
“outer speak-rooms” are directly accessible from the 
public lobby of the convent. In this lobby, conspic- 
uously placed, is the typical Carmelite institution, 
known as the "turn." A symbol of the dependence 
of Carmel on the charity of the world (a dependence 
which is inflexibly of the rule) the “turn” is a revolving 
cylinder of wood, furnished with shelves, on which 
alms, in food or money, may be conveyed to the Com- 
munity. Other than as has been stated, the organism 
of the Carmelite Convent is not affected by the public 
relation in zny ph: se of its existerc>. 


N луму CLOS 
ММ 7 FLOWER ROOM 


First Floor Plan 


tance. The walls are a very delicate 
shade of pink, the trimmings of a 
| light buff shade of terra cotta thinly 
| enameled,—colors that provide an 
ideal foil to the brilliant green foliage 
| and the blue skıes of California. 
The chapel, which is approached 
through a small vestibule, is eighty- 
| seven feet long and thirty-five feet 
wide, including the side aisles. A 
| series of alternating piers and columns 
support the lofty clerestory. The 
roof construction is frankly expressed 
in interesting truss forms of wood. 
The floor of the chapel is paved with 
brick, laid in herring-bone fashion. 
The sanctuary is deep set and is dis- 
| tinguished by a great gilded reredos, 
е 1 incorporated in the design of which is 
іся a Nativity group, flanked by standing 
figures of Isaiah and St. John the 
Baptist in niches. The two great 
columns which form an important 
feature of the reredos were copied from small antique 
examples in the possession of Senator Phelan at 
Montalvo. The altar proper is rendered in Bot- 
ticino marble with inlays of gilded carving; the floor 
of the Sanctuary is paved with marble tiles. Here 
again the color has been most carefully studied for a 
rich, though quiet and reserved effect. The walls are 
cream plaster, enriched with light buff terra cotta; 
the pavement is dull red, and the open wood ceiling 
slightly mellowed with stain. The reredos is 
luminous with a soft metallic luster which is the"cul- 
minating color value in a progressive concentration 


In the general characteristics of the 
building, as they disclose themselves 
externally, there is imdicated clearly the 
architects’ intention to achieve a spread- 
ing composition and a general pic- 
turesqueness of effect. The chapel 
dominates the whole architectural com- 
position and is approached by a straight 
avenue which is bounded by one of the | 
claustral walls. This interesting accent 
has been made possible because of the 
salient placing of the chapel, standing, 
as it does, almost free of the quad- 
rangular plan. By way of interesting 
reminiscence, certain items of the exter- 
nal design, such as the unique belfry, are 
reproduced from the noted Carmelite 
Convent at Avila, Spain. The external 
effect in point of color depends on the 
highly interesting tile roofs, of beautiful 
and varied tones, which combine to give 
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an effect of grayish violet at some dis- 
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View of the Refectory 


of richness leading in quiet gradations to the altar. 

Connected with the main chapel, towards the east, 
is a small octagonal memorial chapel, sixteen feet in 
diameter, erected to the foundress. This is finished 
in Botticino marble, with a column at each of the 
angles supporting a low dome. On the axis facing 
the large chapel is the memorial altar of Siena and 
black Belgian marble. On the pavement, in front of 
this, is set a large memorial stone with bronze inlaid 
inscription. 

On the east side of the main chapel and accessible 
from the bay nearest the sanctuary, is the Lady 
Chapel. This has been planned so that its altar may 
be approached by the priest without issuing from the 
main sanctuary, proper provision having been made 
at the same time for communicating oratories. Prom- 
inently placed in the Lady Chapel is a recessed confes- 
sional. The chapel is ceiled by a semicircular vault, 
Botticino marble lining the walls up to the spring of 
the arch. 

The plan of the convent, as it is developed from 
the public portion of the institution, is comparatively 
intricate. In this connection it should be stated that 
the authorship of the plan isattributable very largely 
to the Community, and the architects have been 
impressed by the singular skill shown in its develop- 
ment. The convent is arranged to frame a patio, 
which is approximately eighty-nine feet square, in the 
center of which is placed a fountain of terra cotta, 
surmounted by a little figure of the Infant Saviour. 
The four sides of the patio are defined by colonnades 
which frame the paved walks and cloister garden, the 
planting of which, however, has not yet progressed to 
the point necessary for its proper effect. At one end 
of the cloister closing the quadrangle is provided a 
tourelle with winding stairs to the look-out command- 
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ing a view of the distant hills. 

The wing to the north is 
devoted to the public lobby, par- 
lor, and inner and outer speak- 
rooms, and at the point of 
junction with the chapel, to the 
sacristies. Opposite this, to the 
south and across the patio, is the 
domestic wing. At its east end 
this is connected with the rear of 
the chapel by the wing which is 
devoted to the Choir and Chapter 
Room, related laterally to the 
axis of the main chapel. On the 
east side is a short pavilion given 
over to the Infirmary; composed 
of two wards, a refectory and a 
room for the infirmarian. 

The Choir is a paved room of 
long, interesting proportions, and 
in its quiet color scheme and dig- 
nity in the use of materials which 
approach austerity, it is a particularly fine example of 
architectural expression. The semicircular vault is of 
white plaster pierced by high windows that effectively 
light the apartment. The walls are lined with light 
brick of warm buff tones, harmonizing with the pave- 
ment of dull red brick. The choir benches are placed 
longitudinally, facing each other in the customary 
way. The wood of these benches and of the hand- 
some altar set against the south wall, is gum in its 
rich natural color. In front of the benches is a strip 
of brown cork tile. The grilles on either side of the 
altar serve to bring the Community into relation with 
the public service in the chapel. Ina panel overhead 
is set a sculpture composition in very slight relief of 
St. John of the Cross and St. Theresa. 

The Chapter Room, which opens by means of 
double doors from the Choir, is furnished with an 
altar for relics, placed against the south wall and sur- 
mounted by a large crucifix. Seats are arranged 
along the wall as in the Choir. 

As an architectural composition the building 
possesses singular charm. It is carried out to the 
smallest detail in a manner eminently in keeping with 
its use and in harmony with the traditions of the 
architectural style which the old Mission Fathers 
developed with such good grace to fit in with the 
California landscape. It is, in its simple and gracious 
character, like one of those charming bits of archi- 
tecture which many centuries of culture have gener- 
ously bestowed on European soil, but which are t00 
rarely produced on this side of the Atlantic because 
we do not devote the same degree of care in interpret- 
ing the spirit of a building's use in its architectural 
forms. The Carmelite Convent is especially note- 
worthy for this quality and it should exert a wide 
influence on future buildings of its type. 
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/ The Model for Architectural Representation 


By EDWIN S. PARKER 


disbelief if we were to discover that some friend, 

apparently our equal in every respect, should 
prove to be unable to read or write. We would find 
it difficult to believe that a process so simple and 
commonplace should be to him a mystery and a 
closed book. A gulf would be opened between us, Бит 
we could easily restore understanding by resorting to 
intercourse entirely by speech. We would taik, not 
write to him, and there would be only momentary 
estrangement. 

It is with an equal sense of surprise and disbelief 
that the architect discovers that a drawing which 
to him obviously represents an object in three dimen- 
sions, is to his client merely a series of lines, repre 
senting nothing. It is difficult for him to believe that 
so simple a representation should be unintelligible to 
another, and there is opened between them a gulf, 
which, unlike the other, cannot be bridged in any 
simple manner, and understanding, so necessary to 
business intercourse, can only be attained by round- 
about methods. The client desires, most naturally, 
to see what he js getting, and the drawings convey in 
many cases practically no idea of an actual building. 


|: would Бе with a sense of acute surprise and 
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A perspective sketch does better, but this is unsatis- 
factory, for it gives only one point of view and is still 
merely a picture, embellished more or less with 
fictitious landscape and surroundings which give it 
the appearance of an artistic unreality, rather than a 
concrete representation of what the building is to be. 

There is a need, then, to find some means of 
giving directly to the client a concrete idea of his 
f-ture building which shall be truth-telling, not de- 
pendent upon cleverness of line and color to give an 
effect of reality; and which shall not deceive the client 
by beauties which are entirely foreign to the archi- 
tectural features: it must, in short, be an honest and 
obvious representation of the building as it is actually 
to be built. And the model best fulfills these require- 
ments. It is, first of all, concrete, is in three dimen- 
sions, can be viewed from all angles and distances, 
and can be handled. It is honest, in that it can be 
seen for what it is, and is not falsely enhanced by a 
fairyland of landscape and sky. The reduction in 
scale, practically the same in both cases, is as easily 
read off from the model as from the perspective; and 
the construction is so simple that any draftsman with 
an ordinary building sense can easily and successfully 
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make it. For these reasons the model is the ideal 
means of architectural representation. 

Besides these points there is another — defects 
of design which do not show in a drawing or perspec- 
tive stand out glaringly in a model, and by assembling 
and changing the parts of a model the design itself 
can be studied to great advantage. Dormers can be 
made to size, moved about on the roof till their best 
location is found, and then glued in place. Elevations 
can be changed at will, and roofs can be tried on as 
one would hats in a shop. 
This aspect of the value of 
a model needs no great 
championing, for every one 
will admit that there is no 
such satisfactory way of 
studying design as by this 
method. But they will add 
further that it is, of course, 
too expensive to be practical 
and is really only for a fad 
or for very important proj- 
ects which will justify a 
large outlay in the study 
of their design. The cost, 
they will say, is in most 
cases prohibitive. 

With very important 
and elaborate buildings the 
model is necessary regard- 
less ot cost. The drawings 
which won the competition 
for the New York Court 
House were made from a 
model, and it was in plastic, 
tangible, three dimensions 
that the design was studied 
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and brought to perfection. Similarly, the nave of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine was studied in 
a model, and this model has itself won considerable 
prominence. But in these cases the outlay is justified 
by the cost of the building, which allows a large sum 
for this very study. When we come, however, to 
houses or small public buildings, the case is different. 
Six per cent of a million dollars, more or less, gives a 
large fund for working out design, but six per cent of 
$5000 does not justify a model which costs even $300. 
This is a different case, 
requiring another solution. 

There are few clients who 
would not be willing to pay 
` part toward a model of 
moderate cost, for that part 
would be, in the first place, 
quite small, and they would 
have a house in miniature 
which they could touch and 
handle and understand con- 
cretely. It is worth something 
for a man to see just what he 
is buying, and the problem 
here is not the making of a 
model, but the making of a 
model which shall pay, whose 
cost will be offset partly by 
the cost of the drawings which 
would otherwise have to be 
made for study and partly by 
the mutual satisfaction of 
client and architect. It must 
be made simply, eliminating 
detail as the Impressionist 
eliminates it from his land- 
scape and yet like the Impres- 
sionist's work, it must retain 
all that is really significant 
and vital em masse for the 
building. 

The difficulty of making a 
model of this kind is mostly 
in anticipation: do the first 
step first (and it is always 
simple) and each succeeding 
step in its turn; be patient 
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MEASURE THUS 


with the disproportion 
between the detail and 
the time it takes to 
build it, and slowly but 
surely the model takes 
shape and is complete. 
Patience with small de- 
tails is a great factor 
and yet the total time 
consumed will not be 
found to be great. But it must be kept simple! 

Let this, then, be the first rule: Limit the number of 
pieces which go to make up the model: do not put 
on rafter-ends or any attached detail, but cut all 
that you can in one large piece and either draw on 
the rest, or leave it out altogether. And the second 
rule is this: do not make members of many pieces 
which can be folded from one. The folded one is 
more sure to be accurate, is stronger, takes less time 
to make, and by simple developments, a quite com- 
plex member can be easily folded into shape ready 
for gluing. In instances, where a building is made 
up of several units, they are made separately, and 
after assembling screwed to one board from below. 

The scale at which the model is to be made is 
very important. If the scale is large, one half inch, for 
instance, the details are easy to cut and handle, 
though their size and increased number greatly in- 
crease the cost. If the scale is small, say one-eighth 
inch, most of the details can be left out. But in 
between is dangerous ground, for the details must be 
shown and are yet so small that they are difficult to 
work with, taking much time to make and assemble. 
Eighth scale is preferable, for it is the least expensive 
in time and yet gives satisfactory effects of mass and 
arrangement both for study and for demonstration, 
and the model looks larger than the scale drawings. 

There remain but two more considerations before 
we take up specific directions: reveals for window and 
door openings, and landscape in which to set the 
model. The first seem to be absolutely necessary 
even though it takes much time to cut them, for if 
omitted, the whole effect is papery. But the second, 
the landscape, takes even more time, and does not 
seem really a necessity. The model is finished, and 
it seems that a little setting will easily be made, which 
will display it better. But when the actual time spent 
in making the ground slope on all sides and in putting 
down walks and “ planting ” trees is counted up, it 
will be found that it is entirely out of proportion to 
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the value of the result. It looks easy to do, but the 
appearance is very deceptive. Better lay a piece of 
green plush over the board to which the model is to 
be screwed, and let it go at that; or perhaps paint 
the garden on a piece of detail paper to put under 
the model, but when an elaborate garden is started 
there is no place to stop. : 


The diagrams will doubtless give all the necessary 
details of cardboard model making, but the process 
had perhaps better be outlined in brief. The car- 
penter makes a wooden framework or core to which 
are attached the elevations, roofs and other details 
of cardboard. These latter are almost completely 
finished before assembling, for it is far easier to cut 
windows and draw in detail while the card is on the 
drawing board, than after it is on the frame. 

Use liquid glue for fastening in most cases and 
nails where needed. Opaque show-card colors will fill 
over a nail head and cover a multitude of sins. The 
glue gets over everything and the paint is a necessity 
for a proper finish, but keep it out of the window 
reveals, for it fills the corners. Glue applied thickly 
to the inside of an edge will attach it solidly edge- 
wise to a surface, but it must be held in place till set. 
The plaster cornice is made by cutting down а “ po- 
tato hill ” of freshly-set plaster with a zinc template, 
kept true by a guide at one side. Keep the template 
wet and clean, and cut only a little at each drawing. 
When dry the cornice can be sawed on a mitre and 
fitted with a file. For simple cornices fill up the eaves 
with plaster, using a putty knife. A small cornice is 
so inconspicuous that careless treatment does no harm. 
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PECIAL interest attaches to the fifty-second 
annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects to be held in Nashville, Tennessee, 

on April 30, May 1 and 2, ıgıg. It will provide an 
opportunity for an interchange of thought, maturing 
from the consideration of the difficulties experienced 
in the practice of architecture during the war, that 
have been the subject for discussion for many months 
in the architectural press and wherever a group of 
architects has gathered. The proceedings of the 
convention will be looked to for a definite indication 
of changes in the objects of the profession and in its 
methods of functioning, for there is a strong conviction 
within the profession that changes are necessary if 
the cause of architecture in this country is to receive 
a worthy opportunity. 

There is need for a big, constructive vision of the 
force architecture is capable of exerting in the devel- 
opment of our national life, and the Institute must 
recognize its duty in directing the work of the pro- 
fession, so that it may be raised to a plane of responsi- 
bility th: t will insure the respect and confidence of the 
great building public. Р 

We have emerged from the terrible stress of war 
with new determination to make the world a better 
place to live in, to provide every one with an oppor- 
tunity of placing a proper value on his life and serv- 
ices, but also to hold each to the responsibility that 
rests on him in a democratic community. This 
thought is not confined to our political life, it is 
permeating business and the professions, and is 
part of all our relations in every-day life. Oppor- 
tunity will be freely given in these new days ahcad 
but responsibility will be as surcly exacted. The 
profession of architecture must submit to judgment 
on the same terms as all other activities. It will only 
receive recognition and reward in proportion to the 
service it renders. 

In late years we fear the profession has been too 
ready to let others assume responsibility that right- 
fully belonged to it. It has been content to narrow 
its interests in building to the consideration of 
esthetics, for the larger part, with the result that 
those phases of building which aflect its practical 
fulfillment and are considered in the mind of the client 
as fundamental, have chiefly been undertaken by 
others whom architects from their supposedly advan- 
tageous position looked upon only as necessary 
factors in the process of giving material expression 
to their designs. These, however, are the men whom 
the public has recognized as the actual constructors; 
these also are the men who have assumed the re- 
sponsibility the public demands. Is it small wonder 
then that our government, which is, after all, com- 
posed only of representatives of this same public, 
turned to engineers and contractors to carry on the 
great building program incident to the war and dis- 
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missed architects, except for housing work, stating 
that there was no architecture concerned with war 
work and only practical builders were needed? 

This experience strengthened the growing thought 
of many in the profession that the full opportunities 
for service were not being grasped by architects, and 
that a new development in professional activities 
was neccssary if architecture was to maintain a 
dominating position in the building world. The 
period of reconstruction through which we are now 
passing is, therefore, of vital significance to architects, 
for they are confronted squarely with important issues 
bearing upon the future of their profession. The 
conditions which are being viewed today with concern 
by thoughtful architects are the outcome of the stan- 
dards governing the practice of architecture, that 
have been promoted by all the sources of influence 
associated with architecture —the leaders of the 
profession, the Institute, the schools, and the soci- 
eties. The tendency for a number of years has been 
to limit the architect’s scope to narrow confines. 
Many of his duties have been taken over by specialists 
who have come into being with the greater develop- 
ment of building. Thus, engineering, which was once 
but a simple science of building, has now come to 
embrace a great variety of exacting services, but 
architecture through the activities of its own prac- 
titioners and by their own choice, has come to have 
no meaning except when it shows some relationship 
to “агі.” Engineering as a science has taken unto 
itself power and importance with the development 
of building, but architecture instead of maintaining 
its dominant position through growth and expansion, 
has in a measure disintegrated and must soon receive 
strong support if its influence is not to be greatly: 
lessened. 

This support will not come through the over-em- 
phasis of professionalism that has been characteristic 
of the Institute’s guidance: it will not come through 
restrictive measures no matter how carefully devised, 
for only a limited number will choose to respect 
them. It will only come through the adoption of a 
broad constructive policy that will at once command 
the respect of every member of the profession and 
compel him to elevate his service to the level estab- 
lished by his co-practitioners and recognized by the 
public as a basis of quality. 

The Institute has the opportunity of correlating 
the efforts of all those working in and with the pro- 
fession, and of carrying on a forceful propaganda that 
will awaken architects to their responsibilities on the 
one hand, and acquaint the public with the great 
advantages derived from good architecture on the 
other, enlisting thereby an active interest in the work 
and aims of the profession that will give it the spark 
of life required to provide buildings that will mect 
the needs of an awakened and enlightened people. 
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ITH the general resumption of building, 
architects will enter a new era іп the prog- 


ress of their profession. Without question 
our country is on the threshold of its greatest economic 
development and if architecture is a living art, that 
development will find expression in our buildings. 
From the early days of our national existence we have 
enjoyed great natural resources, which, because of 
their plentifulness, we held in small value, and wasted 
extravagantly. The war, its terrific cost, the hunger 
that we see in many parts of the world, our own 
rapidly increasing population that must be housed, 
clothed and fed, have brought us to realize that we 
must conserve our resources, develop our cities and 
towns along economic lines, eliminate the waste 
wherever it may be found, if we are to remain a 
prosperous and contented nation. 

The contribution that architects may make to 
this new conception of things is tremendous. A 
great part of our national wealth is represented in 
buildings and the real value of these buildings is 
dependent upon the skill and ability of the architects 
who design them. If they are so planned that a 
large portion of their areas represents nothing but 
waste, or if they are so poorly constructed that they 
become a burden to maintain, the aggregate loss 
is exceedingly great. Such losses already exist, 
not all to be charged to architects, of course, because 
hitherto only a part of our buildings have been 
designed by architects. Our promotors, our methods, 
something is wrong, for why should there be whole 
areas of our cities filled with buildings unfit for use 
and producing no return on the capital invested in 
them? Only because these buildings were not 
properly planned to make them have enduring value. 
They depend on dark enclosed courts for air, light 
and ventilation, they are not protected by legal 
restrictions from the intrusion of buildings of such 
types as prove undesirable to the occupants, and as 
soon as anything better is offered, their tenants 
abandon them and they rapidly go down in value. 


and worthy object, and it is in the power of 

the architectural profession to wield such an 
influence that they will be corrected, and our building 
development proceed along more rational and eco- 
nomic lines than in the past. This means that archi- 
tects must have intimate knowledge of and direct a 
greater number of the phases of the building industry 
than formerly. Building development must be 
approached from many angles; it is undoubtedly 
influenced in the greatest degree by plan and design, 
for if these are wrong, the damage is too great to be 
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offset by other good features. Architects now being 
so largely responsible for good building development, 
it is only natural and necessary that they extend 
their influence to the other phases. This leads us to 
financing, where through bad and unsound methods, 
much waste may creep in, placing an extra burden 
on property that must be reflected in rents; to the 
study of low values and their proper proportions to 
buildings of different types from the investment 
standpoint; to the matter of maintenance which can 
be expensive or moderate in accordance with the 
judgment shown in placing the building and selecting 
its original equipment, and to the establishment of 
such restrictions as will guarantee the continuance 
of a community in the use for which it was developed. 

The Post-War Committee on Architectural Prac- 
tice is now considering the many aspects of the archi- 
tect's relation to the public, and from the interest that 
has been aroused throughout the country indicating 
a desire to take a greater part in our nation’s economic 
development, it may reasonably be expected that the 
result of that committee’s work will be a wider exten- 
sion of architectural services and interest. 


the profession take an active interest in all 

features relating to development. Beginning 
with the June issue, we will inaugurate a special 
section in which the important factors of financing 
methods, insurance, land values, taxation, main- 
tenance, civic development and other features bearing 
directiy on buildings and their investment value, 
will be discussed from month to month by authors 
qualified to speak on the respective subjects. 

The June issue will also feature a selection of the 
most recent general and tuberculosis hospitals, 
including among the latter a number that have been 
built in Massachusetts and New York in accordance 
with recent legislation in those states requiring their 
various counties to maintain hospitals for their 
tubercular inhabitants. The principles underlying 
the treatment of tuberculosis are continually devel- 
oping and consequently the buildings in which the 
work is carried on show a constant development. 
An important article describing the latest type of 
tuberculosis hospital, written by William H. Scopes 
of the firm of Scopes & Feustman, who have given 
long study to tuberculosis hospital planning, will 
be included in the hospital data. 

Another interesting article will describe a new 
type of moderate rental apartment house, the con- 
struction of a number of which has now begun in New 
York City. The actual contract figures show but a 
small increase over pre-war costs, due to the plan. 
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WORK DONE DURING THE ONE YEAR 1918 


11,000,000 Square Feet of Floor— of 
Permanent, Enduring Construction 


Included in Turner’s work for 1918 were three ofthe Govern- 
ment’s largest War building projects.* Several peacetime building 
organizations were concentrated on cach of the three big jobs and 
these immense buildings were erected in sections -as orderly and 
swiftly as though they were separate operations of smaller size. 


Including 1917, War work directly for the Government totaled 
10,000,000 square feet of floor space. Besides this Turner was con- 
structing at the same time for concerns with War contracts concrete 
buildings with a total floor area of 6,500,000 square feet for 44 dif- 
ferent clients, Во buildings ranging from 0,000 to 200,000 square feet. 


Construction organizations which have been engaged in War 
work are now ready to erect industrial buildings again. Buildings 
begun now will be ready before winter. Plan now for the expansion 
you know is going to come. 


* U. S. Navy Fleet Supply Base, 5, 36, 87, 40, 41, 42: * Navy and War Office Buildings, 19, 
20; * U. S. Army Supply Base, 26, 27, ЗІ, 44, 45, 46, 47. (Strikes after the armistice was 
signed prevented completion of piers till after the first of the year.) 


Unit costs on work under construction now show 
that labor efficiency 15 on a pre-war basis. 
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the same token the Nashville Convention 

was well worth holding. A tally of its net 
accomplishments would hardly fill half a column of 
this journal, but the relief which the tortured minds 
of the profession must have felt at its close was 
immeasurable. We know of an architect, who, 
when the vagaries and provocations of a client become 
unendurable, calls in his stenographer and dictates 
the most scathing letter that he can conceive. A 
couple of hours later when the letter, neatly typed, 
is placed before him for signature he reads it through 
perhaps twice with a grin of the greatest satisfaction, 
but, instead of signing it, he a little regretfully, but 
contentedly withal, tears it into a thousand pieces 
and drops it into his waste basket. His brain storm 
is over, the danger line is passed, and he again faces 
his tasks with a light heart. 

To an observer on the side lines, the Nashville 
Convention illustrated the same phenomenon. The 
worries and cares of the war period were discussed 
to repletion; the eternal question of education of 
the young again reared its hydra head, and the varied 
matters of the Secretary's office and the Institute's 
publications received due attention, but when all 
was over the Convention had, as usual, magnifi- 
cently filled its traditional role of safety valve and 
the delegates returned to their offices cheered by 
hearty handshakes and greetings, heartened by the 
inspiring words of Mr. Keeble's address, and refreshed 
in body and soul by the last day's outing at the 
beautiful Hermitage. 

The dominant subject, as was expected, was the 
work of the Post-War Committee, whose earnest 
and self-sacrificing work, as evidenced by their 
circular, received the highest commendation. 

The other principal topics receiving attention 
were those relating to education, to competitions 
and to the question of a permanent and high salaried 
Secretary, but the topic which, while occupying a 
very small amount of time, excited the greatest 
interest, was perhaps the report of the Committee 
on Jurisdictional Disputes, presented by Mr. E. J. 


C is good for the soul,” and by 
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Russell, its chairman. This was probably the first 
time that the work of the Institute had touched that 
of organized labor, and the novelty of the work, as 
well as its importance, seemed to awaken the sym- 
pathy of the Convention to an unusual degree. 

The meetings were held in the stately Hall of 
Representatives of the Tennessee Capitol, a room 
the architectural importance of which deserves wider 
recognition. Built entirely of the massive gray native 
stone and, aside from the beautiful Corinthian 
colonnades along the galleries, almost free from detail 
or unnecessary lines of any sort, it presented an 
object lesson in dignity and simplicity which was 
not lost upon the delegates. Perhaps some day the 
newly formed Tennessee Chapter will prevail upon 
the authorities to remove the dingy framed pho- 
tographs of past legislators which encumber the 
walls, straighten up the portraits of Andrew Jackson 
and his colleagues which hang over the entrance 
and possibly eliminate some of the clocks of different 
periods which now adorn its ashlar. 

While the topics above mentioned received in 
detail the principal attention of the delegates, it was 
observable that the keynote running through all 
was the question of improving the profession (not 
the Art) as a whole, and to that end aiding the younger 
men in their efforts to become worthy practitioners. 
This departure from the spirit of some previous 
conventions in which questions of fees, competitions, 
and by-laws have been pre-eminent was a pleasant 
change, perhaps even marking an era, and was prob- 
ably due in no small measure to the broad and simple 
humanism of President Kimball's character, as was 
well instanced by his opening address, which was 
above all a plea for the brotherhood of professions, 
unselfishness in practice and a helping hand to the 
beginner. 

The reports of the officers and the formal welcome 
to Nashville by the mayor occupied much of the 
first forenoon. The financial affairs seem to be in 
a fairly satisfactory condition, but, after considerable 
discussion, the dues were left unchanged, except 
that dues of Fellows will in the future be the 
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same as those of other members of the Institute. 

The somewhat weighty reports of the various 
committees followed, each introducing its quota 
of perplexing business, so it was with a feeling 
of relief that the delegates adjourned at five o'clock 
to the Parthenon in the beautiful Centennial Park, 
to view an art collection arranged by the Nashville 
Art Association and to experience a foretaste of 
Nashville hospitality. 

The evening of Wednesday provided a surprise. 
The somewhat searching cross-examination of the 
Post-War Committee's circular, followed by the 
various reports of other committees, had left many 
architects in a somewhat despondent mood. It 
seemed as if all the profession’s previous efforts had 
been on the wrong track, and as if Architecture were 
wandering in a gloomy wood from the recesses of 
which in all directions peered the greedy faces of 
the engineer, the building company and the real 
estater, all ready to pounce upon her and destroy 
her. The words of Wallace Irwin came to mind: 


“ I sometimes feel that I am not so good, 
That there are foxier, warmer babes than I, 

That Fate has given me the calm go-by 
And my long suit is sawing mother’s wood.” 


Upon this dejected frame of mind the cheering 
words of the address made by Mr. John Bell Keeble, 
an attorney of Nashville, fell first like a grateful balm, 
and then like an inspiring call to arms. A natural 
speaker, to whose skill in oratory is added a charm 
of manner peculiar to the South, Mr. Keeble’s address 
probably did more to “зеў up” the Convention than 
any other thing could possibly have done. His subject 
related to professionalism and it treated of the duties, 
privileges and rewards of the professional man 
as compared with those of the man of commerce. 
After a few preliminary remarks in which he regretted 
that owing to recent legislation, the old-time Ten- 
nessean hospitality had to be curtailed in certain 
directions (Tennessee is not only dry but cigaretteless) 
he proceeded to an analysis of the professional man's 
character. After establishing the fact that he must, 
in any event, be a man of some culture, he found that 
a sound mastery of fundamentals was essential. 
“ Your calling and my calling," said he, “ does not 
go haphazard; it is not the inspiration of genius alone, 
but it is a talent and genius manifesting itself through 
the mastery of the inheritance of ages of men who 
have studied and thought along these lines . . . 
the result of the science of your calling and mine is 
the accumulation of contributions made by thousands 
and thousands of men, both mighty in position and 
humble in position, who faithfully and honestly have 
built that calling up." 

Next he found that such knowledge of a profession 
must be used. “ Опе of the great distinctive qual- 
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ities of every profession is this,’’ said he, “ that the 
professional man ought to feel that whatever he 
knows and whatever he has acquired in his profession, 
is not merely for the gratification of his intellectual 
appetite, not merely for the satisfaction of the pos- 
session of knowledge, but h: holds it in trust for all 
Society. The professional man is the greatest 
and most important trustee for the preservation and 
development of society that this world knows, 
because he holds to a certain degree, and each of us, 
you and I, enjoy a capacity that properly applied 
can ameliorate the conditions of society and the 
troubles and necessities of individual members of 
it, and that is one of the distinctive features of a 
professional man. He must apply his capacity to 
the service of others. . . . He is the man who 
stands ready to aid other men in their conceptions 
of labor or work, or to aid them in the establish- 
ment of the enterprises from which they often reap 
large profits.” 

After pointing out that the professions have it 
in their power to put a positive brake upon any 
further business or any phase of life, the speaker 
alluded to the indescribable pleasure felt by a pro- 
fessional man in the satisfaction arising from 
mental exaltation, when he knows that he has solved 
a problem that was worth while. “А professional 
man," said he, “ gets a pleasure in life that is best 
expressed by Rudyard Kipling in his lines: 


“ And only the Master shall praise us, 

and only the Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, 
and no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, 
and each, in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It 
for the God of Things as They Аге!” 


And that is the joy and comfort that the professional 
man gets, that the men of other callings in life can 
never understand.” 

After recaling how in 1914 the most helpless 
people in the world were the so-called business men — 
he described how the journalist, Clemenceau, sev- 
enty-six years old, came to the rescue of France, how 
the little Welsh lawyer, Lloyd-George, proved to be 
the man of the hour in England, and how the saviour 
of the Allies was Foch, the schoolmaster in a war 
college who had never commanded an army in his life, 
and how finally the type of man that seems to be 
fashioning the destinies of generations yet to come is 
the school teacher, the professor, the President of the 
United States, and in closing made this parting appeal: 

“ You have every reason to believe that if your 
profession and mine depart from traditions, the 
tradition of unselfish devotion to your calling and 
the tradition of high and noble purpose of service, you 
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cannot expect your profession—I cannot expect mine 
—to contribute to the welfare of society in the future 
as it has in the past, because it goes without 
saying that the men who have achieved so much 
for the good of humanity through professional training 
and professional standards, are the products of that 
training and the result of those standards, and if you 
strike them down, or suffer them to be impaired, 
though you and 1 may gain some temporary reward, 
we are placing upon the altar the spirit of profession- 
alism that has been the soul of progress of society 
for hundreds and hundreds of years.” 

Mr. Keeble's address evoked the greatest en- 
thusiasm and he was recalled to the platform to 
receive the thanks of the Convention. 

The proposition to appoint a permanent Secretary 
at a tentative salary of $8000 per year was referred 
to the Post-War Committee. Various propositions 
in relation to the publication of the official organ of 
the Institute were discussed, but no very drastic 
action was taken. 

An eloquent appreciation of Frank Miles Day by 
Mr. Pond of Chicago was heard on Thursday morn- 
ing, the entire assemblage rising in token of the 
respect and affection in which his memory is held — 
after which the names of William Emerson of New 
York, N. Max Dunning of Chicago, Robert J. Far- 
quhar of Los Angeles, E. P. Bissell of Philadelphia, 
W. H. Kilham of Boston, Robert McGoodwin of 
Pittsburgh, W. J. Richardson of New York and J. C. 
Llewellyn of Chicago were proposed as Fellows. 

The report of the Committee on School Building 
Measurements was accepted subject to revision of 
the nomenclature of the various classes, so as not to 
be confused with those of various city building laws. 
The report in favor of a National Housing Confer- 
ence under the auspices of the Federal Government 
was adopted, as was that for a Victory Park and Forest 
between Washington, Baltimore and Annapolis. 

A resolution introduced by the Boston Chapter 
in favor of a more informal type of competitions for 
small war memorials failed to pass. 

The question of signing buildings and advertising 
came up and, while no very definite action was taken, 
it was felt that while the signing of buildings after 
completion was to be encouraged, the placing of the 
architect’s name upon a building in process of con- 
struction should be done with some care, and that 
the Institute relied upon its members to keep all 
advertising within the bounds of truth and good 
taste and in conformity with the highest ideals of 
the Institute. 

A lengthy but entertaining discussion upon edu- 
cation occupied Thursday afternoon. The Illinois 
chapter had come prepared with a carefully devised 
constructive program for the revision of the standard 
curriculum, tending toward a more practical training 
for present-day work and the elimination to a con- 
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siderable extent of the Beaux Arts idea. The students 
would be received into offices for a part of the time, 
and as a part of the school work would listen to lectures 
on textiles, modern industrial plants, housing, city 
planning, business promotion and financing, surveying, 
etc., receiving a certificate as “ draughtsman ” at 
the end of four years, and a degree and the title 
“architect” the next year, should they elect to 
continue their studies. The report was listened to 
with much interest. Professor Laird, however, thought 
that teaching was an occupation in itself the same 
as practicing, and neither was able to direct the 
other. “ Schools,” said he, “аге the nursery. You 
can criticize the product, but you must leave the 
method to the teachers.” 

Mr. Ittner proposed the English scheme of appren- 
ticeship and Professor Lorch spoke along the point 
of view of the teachers. The atmosphere, which was 
getting a little tense, was relieved by Mr. Magonigle, 
who ín a most amusing speech full of gentle satire 
on the additional subjects which should be included 
in school curricula, won spirited applause and led 
after a while to the not too original conclusion that 
the acquisition of general culture is personal and 
cannot be injected into any one's personality. 

The report of the Committee on Education, which 
Mr. Ackerman explained with interesting side dis- 
cussions, showed much careful thought and was in a 
way in line with the proposals of the Chicago dele- 
gation. The report, which took the stand that the 
almost universal practice of teaching design without 
any contact with the world of reality and imposing 
purely academic judgments upon the work ac- 
complished by the student was faulty, seemed to be 
unanimously approved. Mr. Ackerman spoke of 
one set of problems which had come to his attention 
which while slightly ultra, and in a course of decora- 
tion, were yet typical, viz: A Roman Entrance, A 
Royal Bed, A Perfumery Bottle, and an Astronomer's 
Library, and felt that the student's experiences must 
be removed from these hypothetical realms into the 
everyday world of practice. 

A great deal of interest was shown on Thursday 
morning in the report of the Committee on Jurisdic- 
tional Disputes as presented by Mr. E. J. Russell. 
This Committee, composed of Mr. Russell, the Chair- 
man, W. H. Kilham and W. S. Parker, had a most 
interesting series of meetings with the heads of the 
Building Trades Council of the American Federation 
of Labor. These meetings, held successively in 
Boston, New York, Cleveland and Indianapolis, 
required considerable time and travel but were 
remarkable for the expressions of interest and good 
will towards architects from the various represen- 
tatives. The meetings were enlarged to take in 
representatives of the contractors’ and employers' 
associations and the Engineering Council; in fact, 
it is worth noticing that in this case the movement 
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was inaugurated by the architects who invited the 
representation from the engineers. Much help 
was given by Mr. John B. Lennon, representing the 
United States Department of Labor, and the result of 
the deliberations, which were cordial and harmonious 
to the last degree, is an agreement to eliminate 
absolutely the jurisdictional strike. Police power 
to the extent of suspension of members failing 
to observe the regulations is provided. The duty 
of the architect is to so word his specifications as to 
arrange all trades under their proper headings 
according to information which will be duly furnished. 

Mr. D. K. Boyd followed with a plea for standard- 
ization of materials, exhibiting incidentally the sets 
of standard details for carpentry and mill work pre- 
pared by the Government during the past year. 

He strongly advocated the use of standardized 
window and door frames and mouldings and the keep- 
ing of standardized details for all possible parts of the 
work ready for use in all offices. He alluded to the 
careless wording of specifications which often involves 
additional expense. 

The ever thrilling subject of competitions was 
next taken up and was replete with interest, though 
a curious change from the status of some previous 
years was noticeable in the fact that, aside from the 
position not unfavorable to competitions taken by 
Mr. Swartwout and a few others, the only strenuous 
supporter of the system was Professor Laird, who 
maintained that better schemes for buildings were 
obtained in competition, and that a competition 
based on a well worked out program was even equiv- 
alent to a post-graduate training for the fortunate 
architects who participated. This brought two or 
three members to their feet with the inquiry why in 
that case it was ever necessary to go beyond the 
advisor, and as a matter of fact, why competitions 
for the post of advisor might not be equally as good 
as for architects. Messrs. Taylor, Snelling, Nim- 
mons, Mauran and Hopkinson spoke in favor of 
direct selection as against competitions and Mr. Hall 
felt that research was the great feature of our work, 
which must necessarily be done in contact with the 
client, a method impossible under the competition 
system. Mr. Lawrence of Oregon felt, however, 
that in certain states competition was the only 
method of obtaining good designs for public work. 

The question of the responsibility which should be 
assumed by the architect was next discussed. Mr. 
Llewellyn of Chicago maintained that architects 
should use increased care in making estimates, and 
eschew Ше“ cubic foot ” kind. Neither the architect 
nor the engineer can actually guarantee costs, while 
as for responsibility for errors in construction, every 
man must answer for himself. Mr. Pond of Chicago, 
referring to the old riddle, “ Profession or Business,” 
said it should read, ' Profession and Business " and 
recommended Polonius’ line, “ This above all — To 
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thine own self be true” as a good maxim to confront 
one’s own face in the mirror each morning. 

Friday morning saw some further discussion of 
the matter of Public Information and the passage 
by a narrow majority of the vote empowering the 
Post-War Committee to draw upon the reserve fund 
to the extent of $10,000. The election results were 
announced, the old board of officers being re-elected 
with the exception of Vice-President, to which office 
Clarence A. Zantzinger of Philadelphia was elected. 
The new members of the Board of Directors are 
Messrs. H. H. Kendall of Boston, E. H. Hewitt of Min- 
neapolis and W. B. Ittner of St. Louis. The newly 
elected Fellows received their certificates, and a con- 
gratulatory vote was passed to Mr. Keller of Hart- 
ford, who has completed his fiftieth year as a member 
of the Institute and attended this Convention. 

On motion of Mr. E. J. Russell a tribute was paid 
to the memory of Arthur D. Rogers, the late pub- 
lisher of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 

At eleven o'clock the entire party took motors 
for a delightful ride through the environs of Nash- 
ville, a charming and highly cultivated country, 
to The Hermitage, the home of Andrew Jackson, 
where an old fashioned barbecue was provided by 
the local Chapter. The house itself, a delightfully 
spacious, high ceilinged southern mansion, with its 
old fashioned flower garden and stately avenue of 
ancient cedars, is kept in its original condition by a 
patriotic association and is full of interesting relics, 
including most of the original furniture. It was 
interesting to learn that during the Civil War, Federal 
commanders protected the place with a strong 
guard, which doubtless saved it from destruction. 

The barbecue, held on the greensward under the 
shade of great hickory trees, was a novel experience 
to most of the guests, and the local color was height- 
ened by plantation melodies from a band of colored 
singers from Fisk University, as well as by the black 
pigs which dotted the landscape and occasionally 
became interested in the proceedings, while the drive 
home by way of the great Government powder plant, 
“Old Hickory,” added another feature of the great- 
est interest to the day. 

Taken all in all, the Fifty-second Convention 
even though no matters of great moment were settled, 
must be regarded as a success. The value of each 
recurring convention lies more in the free heart-to- 
heart discussion of professional questions than in 
the absolute settlement of any of them. Most of 
these questions are as old as the hills, but each year 
sees some progress made and a better standard raised 
and maintained for the practice of architecture. The 
keynote now is democratization, help for the student, 
protection for the small-town practitioner and a 
genuine desire to attract to the Institute, for their own 
good as well as for the Institute’s, the men outside 
of the organization who ought to be in it. 
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Some Recent New York Apartment Houses 


FROM THE WORK OF J. E. R. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 
By WILFRED W. BEACH 


to the small American home to the end that 

it may be redeemed from the vulgar and 
commonplace and be made to possess both architec- 
tural merit and maximum utility. 

But truly none of our habit:tions has been more 
needful of the attention of real architects than the 
apartment houses of New York City — those products 
of the speculative builder’s zeal, at once so numerous 
and so offensive. As one writer has fittingly said, their 
number in The Bronx is as the sands of the desert, and 
a structure in their midst having architectural claims 
is an oasis indeed. 

Until quite recently an overwhelming majority 
of this department of urban improvement was handled 
under “ plan factory ” methods, the designs and work- 
ing drawings evolved either by the actual builders or 
by architects (?) who mechanically repeated plan 
and detail with a facility that rendered every process 
relatively as cheap as their galvanized iron cornices. 
When something of higher class was demanded, they 
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merely spent more money, piled on the ornament and 
improved upon the materials, not upon the design. 
There was no blood in the turnip. 

During the past few years, however, certain 
architects of the front rank have broken into the 
stronghold of these '' designers " and have produced 
several noteworthy structures. Among these the work 
of Mr. J. E. R. Carpenter stands out pre-eminently, 
although he himself modestly ascribes to Mr. William 
A. Boring the credit of having crystallized the ideas 
which produced the first of the very high grade build- 
ings for tenants of the wealthiest class and thereby 
established the precedent. 

This prototype is at 54o Park Avenue at Sixty- 
first Street and was built about twelve years ago. It 
was followed by another by the same architect at 
521 Park Avenue, a block distant, and of somewhat 
improved planning. 

Until the advent of these forerunners there had 
been strong prejudices in the minds of people of the 
wealthier class against the idea of living in apartment 
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2 Entrance Hall in Apartment Building, 907 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
J. E. В. Carpenter, Architect 
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Typical Floor Plan, 549 Parx Avenue, New Yor 


houses of any sort. Families of 
this set were housed almost ex- 
clusively in their own residences 
or in single houses on the more 
fashionable streets and avenues. 
To overcome their deep-rooted 
objection, wean them from their 
prejudices and, at the same time, 
produce an attractive investment 
with small chance of failure was 
the thing to be evolved. 

It is interesting to consider 
somewhat in detail the many 
and apparently conflicting re- 
quirements which have been so 
successfully met by Mr. Carpen- 
ter and some of his confreres. 


First, there is the selection of a site of especial 
fitness as to its surroundings and their greatest pos- 
sible permanancy. In New York City the chief func- 
tions of localities undergo continual changes and the 


careful investor is par- 
ticularly wary as to this 
aspect of a proposition. 

This mutability of 
metropolitan realty has 
its effect exemplified in 
no more striking manner 
than in the case of the 
Home Club, one of the 
earliest and most beauti- 
ful of these high class 
apartment buildings, 
designed by Tracy & 
Swartwout in 1906 and 
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William A. Boring. Architect 


Type of Floor Plan Formerly Produced 
in New York, shown for comparison 
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located at No. 11 East 
Forty-Fitth street. It is 


now an appartment hotel, 
with the ground floor 
converted into shops. 

In planning, construc- 
tion and equipment the 
local and state tenement 
house laws prescribe cer- 
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Typical Floor Plan, 630 Park Avenue, New York 


J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


Typical Floor Plan, 521 Park Avenue, New York 


tain conventions and limitations 
from which there can be no 
deviation nor dissension. These 
have a considerable influence on 
this class of building as well as 
on the cheaper housings. Ex- 
amination of the accompanying 
plans may disclose, to the archi- 
tect who has not encountered 
these laws, provisions ap- 
parently detrimental to the best 
development of a high class 
building of the kind. In general, 
however, it may be said that 
no other laws have really 
proven so beneficial. In this 
class of building, fully as much 


as in any other, “the plan's the thing," of course. 
And the successful plan has actually furnished the 
solution of the whole matter. 

When one notices that the pantry in such an 


apartment is about the 

— 1 size of the average living 

| тоот of the ordinary type 

ı and that three of these 

| might be carved out of 

the space given over to a 

` palatial drawing room, 

| опе begins to appreciate 

ı the scale of such an apart- 
mente de luxe. 

| Compare, for example, 

the building of ordinary 

‚ type, built about 1895 at 

| 52-62 West Fifty-Eighth 

| street, with the typical 

: | plan of Mr. Carpenter's 

| building at 630 Park 

| Avenue. Each occupies а 

plot one hundred by one 

hundred feet. The former 

--і has four apartments to a 

floor, including eight 

baths, four kitchens, two 
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APARTMENT BUILDING, 630 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Je E. R. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 
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elevators, two front stairs and four dumb waiters. 
The rentals per floor run $4800 to $7200. The latter 
has but one apartment to the floor with five baths, 
two toilet rooms, one kitchen, two elevators, one rear 
stair, no front stair, and no dumb waiter, the rentals 
ranging from $10,000 to $13,000 per apartment, or 
floor. The former cost much more to build, in parti- 
tions, doors, windows, hardware, lighting equipment, 
etc., and, even if its location were as favorable, it 
could not bring an average return equal to that 
of the latter. 

The economy of such ventures is thus assured, 
provided that the necessary tenants of the right class 
are forthcoming. These must be attracted by the 
oftering of accommodations of the scale to which 
such families have been accustomed in their own 
homes; with the added conveniences (or dearth of 
inconveniences) offered by the highest class apartment 
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Typical Floor Plan, 550 Park Avenis. 

1. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 
house service. That such condi- 
tions have been met and tenants 
found willing to pay the charges 
have been amply demonstrated. 

Study of these conditions 
deduces as a basic principle of 
the scheme of planning the segre- 
gation of the three major elements; 
the entertaining department, so 
to speak, the family domicile and 
the service quarters. This is ac- 
complished by careful manipula- 
tion of the available area, as can 
be noted in the accompanying 
plans and again by making com- 
parisons with arrangements in the 
older plan. 

Inasmuch as the first floor is 
considered of minor importance as 
a producer of revenue, the arrange- 
ment of its rentable space is sub- 
ordinated to the features of main 
and service entrance and the plan 
above. The superintendent, being 
a functionary of higher class than 
ordinary, is given an apartment 
in the rear corner of this floor in 
place of the basement space 
customarily allotted. 

The next advance, according to 
Mr. Boring, in the development 
oí the high class apartment house, 
will be the utilization of the first 
story for select shops and offices 
of a grade compatible with the 
other tenants. At a less expense 
than is requisite for living quarters, 
the space can be divided into store 
rooms that will bring double the 
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elevator lobby is that of a vestibule in a 


private residence and it is so treated, serv- 
ing generally a single apartment on each 
floor, sometimes two to a floor. From this, 
each apartment entrance is directly into a 
gallery or reception hall, though occasion- 
ally a secondary door is introduced leading 
into the private family hallway and 
found convenient. 
We note, in the majority of these build- 
ings, the elimination of the front stair, 
there remaining no function for it to serve. 
The rear stair fulfills all requirements of the 
tenants, and the outside fire-escape com- 
pletes the demand of the law that two 
|, means of egress shall be provided, even in 
fireproof buildings. 

Typical Floor Plan, 640 Park Avenue The gallery in each suite, being but a 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect lobby or foyer, пагас по direct outside air 
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rental or more, the first floor being 
the least desirable in the building 
zu for residence. The uncertain feature 
is, of course, whether the shops 
ë would tend to depreciate the ex- 
ле clusive character of the property. 
Е Again much depends upon location 
š and upon the general management 
act of the building. 

с An attempt in this direction has 
already been made in the apartment 
buildings recently completed in the 
EN New York Central Terminal prop- 
т erty, designed by Warren & Wet- 
h more, the ground floors of which 

are given over to small shops. But 
these buildings are really a cross 
between apartment house and 

c apartment hotel, in that they offer 
n the services of maids, valets, 
caterers and the like to be supplied 
by the nearby Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 


Ф esting to note and gauge the effect 
of this experiment. 

The plan of but one of Mr. Car- 

penter's first floors is here illustrated 

(that at S07 Fifth Avenue), it being 

more or less typical of all. The 

5 entrance is in keeping with the 

е general character of the building, 

е elegant and dignified, but never 

ў Overloaded, a fitting approach to 

just such a home. Above the first 

floor, the function of the passenger 
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with which there are under-street Е 
connections. However, they are Г] 
sufficiently like the class of property Fad 
under discussion to make it inter- £l 
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or lighting, but is given as much communication 
as is feasible with the other rooms of the major 
part. These occupy the commanding position in the 
plan and consist of a large drawing room or salon, 
a smaller living room or library and the dining room; 
though it will be noted that the nomenclature is 
interchangeable and that the smaller room is some- 
times omitted. 

The family portion contains four or more bed- 
rooms, with ample bathrooms, one or two dressing 
rooms and many closets fitted with space-saving 
appliances. A private sitting room, boudoir or den 
is shown in some plans. If such is not provided, it is 
usually found that one of the bedrooms, larger and 
better located than the others, can be so used, if 
desired. Otherwise, the arrangement is not particularly 
flexible, the variation in demand being more as to the 
number of rooms ina 0... 
given unit than the | 
diversity of their usage. 

In the 907 Fifth avenue к/т 
building а small conserva- | еы 
tory or glass breakfast 
room is provided. Beyond | 
this, no effort is made to | 
supply the glazed rooms 
(sleeping porches or sun | 
parlors) found so neces- 
sary in high class apart- | 
ments in other cities. The | 
reason is simple. To the 
wealthy New Yorker, his | 
town house or apartment 
is merely his winter resi- 
dence and so used; his 
seashore or country !- ШШШ йшй яши —c 
estate serving in an in- 
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6th, 8th, and lOth Floor Plans Showing Duplex Type 


First Floor Plan 


creasing degree as the real family seat. Thus we 
see why sleeping quarters make up the sum total 
of the private group in these plans, the remainder 
of a suite, aside from the service section, being 
semi-public in function. 

This family portion must not only be completely 
segregated from the rooms of entertainment but also 
from the service part, both for the sake of freedom for 
the family and for the satisfaction of the servants 
as well. It is the latter who have experienced the 
greatest advance in the comfort and general livable- 
ness of this, their newest habitat. In some of the 
older houses it seemed that the architect must have 
expended much study to find the meanest possible 
place for use of the servants without violating the 
law. But, inasmuch as the well-being of the entire 
household is directly dependent upon that of its 

servants, it is manifestly 
— LIH Se ' wise that the needs of the 
-— || latter be given the most 
m н careful consideration. 
| Our middle classes 
| ; have quite generally 
| solved the servant pro- 
blem by eliminating it 
as far as possible, but 
such solution can scarcely 
be expected to appeal to 
those who can still 
abundantly afford the 
AM luxury, hence in the 
modern apartment house 
the servants' wing is as 
carefully studied as the 
balance of the plan. In 
its evolution, for instance, 
it was noted that the 
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Apartment Building, 907 Fifth Avenue. J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 
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combined use of the service elevator for both freight 
and passengers was extremely objectionable to the 
servants and frequently caused them great incon- 
venience and delay, hence, in the more recent plans, 
is found a third elevator for servants’ passenger use. 
Their sleeping rooms are light and airy (for 
single occupant) and they have, of course, their 
own baths and toilet rooms on the same floor, 
sometimes two or more to a suite. For sanitary 
reasons, no clothes closets are provided in connection 
with the bedrooms, lockers in the hallways and heng- 
ing space in the rooms better serving the purpose. 
The widest variation 

in the requirements of 
the fashionable set is 
manifested in the 
number of servants’ 
rooms demanded by 
different families; it 
may be anywhere from 
four to twelve or more. 
Hence, in this particu- 
lar, no plan seems 
sufficiently flexible and 
the expedient of utiliz- 
ing roof space for the 
purpose is resorted to. 
These spare rooms are 
on the rear court and 
accessible to service 
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repeat regarding this feature and that, “ Not bad; 
not at all objectionable," a negative compliment 
which we can well appreciate. He had evidently 
had previous acquaintance with the other kind. 

In all probability, this very simplicity and dig- 
nity, introduced where there had customarily been 
employed ostentatious ‘‘ special architecture” of 
every description, had as much as any other one 
thing to do with the disposal of the major prejudices 
of those intended to be won over. 

Thus the present rule is to finish the rooms, other 
than the entrance gallery, in a simple treatment of 
white woodwork and 
cornice, which makes 
it easy for the deco- 
rator to carry out a 
good scheme in ac- 
cordance with the 
desire of each particu- 
lar tenant. 

It is noticeable how 
uniform runs the taste 
of the occupants of 
these buildings, so 
much so that it does 
not often happen, when 
an apartment is re- 
rented, that expensive 
alterations or re-dcco- 
rations are 


necessary. 


elevators and stairs 
and are rented singly 
to tenants as needed. 
Aside from the many excellencies in the plans of 
these buildings, their further architcctural attributes 
may best be styled as simple and dignified. This is 
in direct contrast to the excessive ornateness — 
“ gingerbread ” treatment — once thought so indis- 
pens’ ble to attract the kind of tenants then deemed 
solely adaptable to high class apartment house life. 
These, largely of the parvenu tvpe, were supposed to 
judge of the character of an abode by the external 
evidence of the money squandered thereon. Pre- 
sumably not possessed of discriminating taste, all 
that they needed in the way of such evidence was 
freely offered them until, along some streets, so much 
of it sh.ieks for attention as to offer а veritable babel 
to the unfortunate passerby. The riot is not confined 
to the exterior, but has been carried into entrance 
halls and lobbies and even into some of the more 
expensive apartments. The result of this treatment 
has not only proven costly to the investors (in extrava- 
gant marble and wood trim, elaborate hardware, 
lighting fixtures and the like) but extremely objection- 
able to the tenant or decorator of good taste, if either 
were encountered. 
One such prospective renter, in being shown 
through a building of the better sort, was heard to 
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Typical Floor Plan, 960 Рагх Avenue, New York City 
1. Е. R. Carpenter, Architect 


Inasmuch as leases to 
tenants commonly run 
five to ten years, re- 
decorating does not worry the renting agent to any 
great degree. 

In the entrance gallery we find the only display 
of hardwoods, this room being generally done in oak 
or walnut panelling of English or Italian spirit, with 
corresponding plaster ceiling. The floor of this room 
is hardwood, parquetry or, perhaps, promenade 
tiling. Hardwood floors are also used in the other 
major rooms, some tenants using rugs and others 
covering with full size carpets. 

Plain mantels, with real fireplaces for coal or 
wood, are substituted for the gas or sham affairs so 
often seen, and assume a quiet and dignified place in 
the new scheme 

That the portion of the public for whom these 
housings are intended has endorsed this interpreta- 
tion of their requirements has effectually demon- 
strated that the successful apartment house architect 
is one who, like Mr. Carpenter, has been thoroughly 
trained in proportion and restraint in design and has 
been able to produce the best investment for his 
clients. Such buildings are not only more economical 
to construct and maintain, but are also more livable. 

Society has thrown aside its prejudices and 
gratefully accepted the ¿partment house. One by 
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one have the “exclusives” forsaken their many- 
hundred-thousand-dollar city homes, either passing 
them on to those of newer wealth or submitting them 
to the ruthless vandalism of the steadily advancing 
commercial tenant. 

As illustrations of Mr. Carpenter’s work we have 
selected several plans sufficiently variant to afford a 
clear idea of the scope of his designing. Of these all 
but the one at 116 East Fifty-Eighth Street are 
distinctly of the type we have been describing, the 
exception being introduced to show a very clever 
handling of a somewhat smaller problem. A notable 
feature of this plan is the axial arrangement of the 
principal rooms and the effect of spaciousness thus 
gained. 

The building at 907 Fifth Avenue is worthy of 
special study, both on account of its very superior 
external design and because of its unusual features 
of plan. This building won the 1916 gold medal of 
the American Institute of Architects for multiple 
dwellings over six stories in height. 
Overlooking Central Park at Seventy- 
Second street, it stands out as a 
notable architectural achievement on 
the Avenue of Beautiful Buildings. 

It is built around an inner court 
thirtv-two feet square, the size being 
fixed by law for apartment houses of 
this height. On this court are grouped 
the servants’ bedrooms and the en- 
trance galleries. No other major 
rooms and no kitchens have openings 
on the court. 

In addition to the entrance features, 
which are worked out in exceptionally 
good taste, the first story contains one 
large and one smaller apartment, as 
well as one of four rooms for the 
superintendent. The second, third, 
fourth and fifth stories have two 
apartments of fourteen and sixteen 
rooms each, while those above contain 
one each of nineteen rooms and half 
of a “duplex " of twenty-one rooms, 
very ingeniously arranged. These 
various suites have from four to seven 
baths each, in addition to the number 
of rooms given. The rentals range from 
$5000 and $10,000 for those on the 
first floor to $25,000 a year for the 
best duplex suites. 

In the mechanical equipment of these 
buildings there is also a considerable 
improvement over houses of the com- 
moner type. The constructive ma- 
terials cannot greatly vary; both must 
be fireproof, if of elevator height. 
But permanent furnishings, trim 
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and equipment must be of the highest order. Inci- 
dentally, it may be stated that there is very little 
so-called “ built-in furniture " to be found in these 
apartments, another point of saving for the investor. 
Mention has already been made of the saving in 
hardware and lighting fixtures by reason of the great 
reduction in the number of rooms in a given area. 
Such fixtures, though less in number, are selected 
with the greatest care, or especially designed for their 
particular location. Few ceiling outlets are installed, 
the lighting being generally by brackets and pedestal 
lamps. For the latter, numerous baseboard plugs 
are provided and these are also usable for every 
conceivable electric contrivance, from curling iron 
to kitchen range and vacuum cleaner. Floor outlets 
are seldom or never installed, being expensive and 
inconvenient to place, as well as awkward to use in 
connection with rugs. Call bell and telephone wiring 
is installed in same manner as that for lighting, 
each apartment having its independent telephone. 


Apartment Building, 960 Park Avenue, New York City 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 
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Electric vacuum cleaners are 
furnished by the tenants, an ar- 
rangement found much more satis- 
factory than piping the building 
from a stationary plant in the base- 
ment. The latter would produce no 
additional rent as it might in less 
favored buildings. 

Gas is used only for cooking and 
laundry purposes, the kitchen 
ranges being most complete, as is 
also the other kitchen and pantry 
equipment, including refrigeration. 
Ice is handled from the freight ele- 
vator, the installation of ice-making 
machinery being held unwarranted. 

Laundries are generally located 
in the basement, sometimes on the 
roof, but the latter space brings 
better financial return when made 
into servants’ rooms. One laundry 
compartment about eight by fourteen fect is 
customarily allotted to each tenant, though, where 
the space is too confined, one laundry is assigned to 
two families, and lockers provided for each. Three 
tubs and a gas heater directly connected into a hot- 

air drier are found in each laundry. 

Each tenant has also his individual basement store 
room, the remainder of this floor being given over to 
the mechanical equipment of the building, electric 
elevator motors and drums, incinerator, garbage can 
washer, water heaters, steam boilers, and coal storage. 

Heating is by low pressure steam with direct 
one-pipe radiation in entrance hall and service por- 
tion; elsewhere by two-pipe gravity modulation 
system with direct radiators enclosed under windows. 
No thermostatic control is attempted and no ventila- 
tion provided except in kitchens and, in case of an 
inside pantry, a special vent duct, with or without a 
small electric blower. 

It must be remembered that special equipment 
and conveniences of every description have at one 
time or another been installed in one or more of these 
buildings, hence the newest has always the benefit 
of carefully tried experiments. 

Two principal objections to apartment house 
living on the part of those who could afford to reside 
as they chose have always been noise and odors. 
Careful sound-proofing has practically eliminated the 
former. Much of the latter was due to the locating 
of kitchens on small inner courts which acted as 
flues and distributed their favors (and flavors) as 
the breezes willed. This is now largely obviated by 
placing kitchens on outside corners and giving them 
windows in two directions where possible. Each 
kitchen is also ventilated into a hood over the range, 
the duct from which is twelve inches square or larger 
and extends through the roof. Blowers have been 
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Typical Floor Plan, 116 East 58th St. 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 
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installed in such ducts but appear 
unnecessary. 

Bathrooms are seldom ventilated 
other than by outside windows, 
though closets with local vents are 
sometimes used. While the plumb- 
ing is thu best that can be obtained, 
yet there is a noticeable lack of 
affectation and unnecessary expense. 
In a typical bathroom for the 
family or guests there will be a 
flushometer style closet, pedestal 
lavatory, built-in cast iron 
enamelled tub with shower and a 
neat white recessed wall cabinet 
with mirror door; no bidet, no sitz- 
bath, no separate shower or sunken 
tub. Servants’ bathrooms contain 
tub and closet only, there being a 
lavatory in each of their bedrooms. 
Bathrooms have tile floors and wain- 
scoting with the most approved and simple type of 
cap and cove base. Walls above such tile work are 
painted in appropriate tints as are door and window 
trims of wood finish. 

The desire on the part of tenants residing in 
apartment buildings of this caste and refinement is 
to have perfect cleanliness throughout public as well 
as private portions of the house. It will be noticed 
that the details of equipment and minimum of floor 
areas devoted to the approach and service of 
individual suites make for a simple and effective 
care of the premises by a comparatively small .corps 


of porters, or charwomen attached to the superin- 
tendent’s staff. 
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Thus has the problem been studied and solved 
and thus has been most effectually demonstrated the 
fact that the architect who will set himself to the 
analyzing and working out of a particular phase of 
the relationship between architecture and existing 
things will find himself in command of a new situa- 
tion, quite in advance of those content to follow in 
the rut and accept data from their clients or prede- 
cessors. 

That Mr. Carpenter has also evolved the accept- 
able system for financing such ventures as he has 
first proven worthy of investment is but another 
feature of the subject. 

And success has topped it all — success for the 
investor, for the architect and for the tenant. In fact 
with no failures charged against him, Mr. Carpenter 
stands an unquestioned authority on this special 
phase of building development, it being the general 
custom of realty and financial men in the metropolis 
to first submit for his review any such projected 
improvement of property. 


Federal Aid to Home Building 


By F.R. 


HOWE 


Former Member Operating Division, United States Housing Corporation 


by reason of the war is the building industry. 

The demands for its products, however, were 
never greater than at the present time, especially 
in the matter of homes. This great need for housing 
and the disorganization of the building industry have 
led to a study of possible reforms in the present 
method of financing buildings. 

Provision of homes for the mass of people in the 
United States has always been considered an uncon- 
tested privilege of private enterprise, but that the 
Federal Government should take a hand in the 
financing of building may not seem extraordinary 
if we view housing as one of the three essentials 
required to support human life. The other two, 
food and clothing are already being financed through 
Government agencies, —the Farm Loan Banks 
and the Federal Reserve System. By the use of 
Government credit the cost of real estate loans can 
be reduced to a minimum and if such credit takes 
the form, as it should, of amortization loans or loans 
paid off over a period of years by annual instalments, 
that other great reform is accomplished of creating 
out of the earnings of properties mortgaged, an 
annual fund available for re-investment in new 
buildings. 

In Europe government aid to building, especially 
for the erection of homes of the laboring people has 
long been the practice and bids fair to assume an 
increasing role in the immediate future. The leaven 
is also working in this country as evidenced by the 
recent report of a bill drafted in Washington under 
the auspices of the Department of Labor for the . 
formation of Federal Regional Banks to assist the 
Building and Loan Associations to borrow money 
at low interest rates. 

The method upon which to model such a Federal 
Mortgage Bank is suggested by two great institu- 
tions, the Credit Foncier of France and the Federal 
Farm Loan system. It might be interesting to note 
by the way that a recent report states that the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Banks have received applications for 
over four hundred million dollars of loans and have 
actually made $198,000,000 worth of loans. 

For those who do not care to go into the financial 
detail it can be briefly stated that popular subscrip- 
tion is invited to bond sales by these great institutions. 
The bonds, being issued under Government auspices 
enjoy a free sale upon the exchanges, and can be 
floated at comparatively low rates of interest. This 
element of free negotiability which is lacking in the 
ordinary loan upon bond and mortgage on a specific 
piece of real estate removes the fear of the average 
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investor in being “locked ар” in an investment for 
which there is no ready sale. The proceeds of the 
bond sales are loaned upon bond and mortgage at 
slightly higher rates of interest than are paid upon 
the bonds sold to the public. This difference in 
interest rate is sufficient to pay the costs of operation, 
returns upon capital invested in the bank stock and 
the creation of a surplus. All the loans are made 
for a long term of years and with requirements to 
pay off an installment of the principal each year. 
By broadening the market for investment the cost 
of the loans is reduced and by the annual installments 
a fund for re-investment is automatically created. 

Loans could be made by re-discount or otherwise 
through existing agencies such as savings banks, 
building and loan societies and trust companies. 

By fixing high standards of construction, light and 
air, room size, etc., in buildings upon which it makes 
loans the Federal Mortgage Bank could exert a 
powerful influence in improving the character of 
building. 

It would of course not be contemplated that a 
Federal Mortgage Bank would make all the loans 
upon home building required in this country or that 
it supplant existing agencies. Such a bank would 
principally stabilize the market for mortgage loans 
and take tbe lead in putting such loans upon a sound 
financial basis. The Federal Mortgage banks would 
occupy a similar relation to the existing agencies for 
making loans on real estate that the Federal Reserve 
Banks do to the general banking community. 

A detailed description follows of the principal 
features of the Credit Foncier, the Farm Loan system 
and a proposed Federal Mortgage Bank. The latter 
is not intended to be any more than suggestive and 
combines certain features of the other two which 
appear to be desirable. 


CREDIT FONCIER OF FRANCE 


The Credit Foncier was established in 1852 to 
reduce the high rates charged for loans on real property 
which at that time ran up as high as nine per cent. 

By a decree of the tenth of December, 1852, the 
bank was authorized to absorb two other concerns 
and do a national business under the name of 
Сверіт FONCIER DE FRANCE, with a capital of sixty 
million francs (the government furnishing of this 
amount a subsidy of ten million francs) and author- 
ization to loan two hundred million francs on mortgage 
at the rate of five per cent. This amount was to cover 
amortization, interest and cost of administration. 
Loans were to run for fifty years. This was found 
impracticable, so the bank was authorized to make 
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loans on a sliding scale with minimum net interest 
rate of three per cent. 

On the 24th of June, 1854, the government 
reorganized the bank, appointing a governor and 
two sub-governors, as in the bank of France, and in 
addition placed the bank under the surveillance of 
the Ministers of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Finance. 

The governor and the two sub-governors represent 
the state, and in addition there is a board of admin- 
istration amounting to twenty to twenty-three per- 
sons appointed by the stockholders. This board 
is appointed at a general meeting of the two hundred 
largest stockholders as determined twenty days 
before the meeting and the governor appoints all the 
agents of the funds throughout France and has power 
of vetoing action of the board. 

The Credit Foncier makes short term loans with 
or without amortization, the minimum short term 
being ten years. It makes long term loans repayable 
by annuities. Scmetimes the debtor to the bank 
on short term loans can at the end of one to five 
years change the short term loan into а long 
term one. The long term loans run from forty to 
seventy years. 

Under the charter of the bank the law fixes the 
character of the loans, which are as follows: 

т. Ошу арса first mortgage; no loans to be made 
on theatres, mines, quarries or similar property. 

2. Cnly upon property producing a determinable 
revenue. 

3. Only upcn fifty per cent of the assessed value 
of the property, no value being placed on factories 
in determining this value. 

In 1860 the bank was authorized to loan to muni- 
cipalitics with or without mortgage lien. 

The Credit Foncicr issues its own bonds from 
time to time as conditions in the bond market are 
favorable, and the purchaser of these bonds can 
pledge them for loans from the bank. They are 
also available for investment in trust funds. In 
addition to the property pledged to secure them 
they are guaranteed by the surplus of one hundred 
and seventy-five million francs and reserves amount- 
ing to one hundred and forty million francs. The 
bonds may be floated in excess of the amount of loans 
outstanding at favorable times in the moncy markct, 

and such surplus may be invested in government 
securitics. It is the duty of the governor to see to 
it that no excessive amount of bonds is issued. All 
bonds must ke registered and no bond can be issued 
for less than спе hundred francs. These bonds are 
rctircd as they mature yearly by lot drawings. Some- 
times the bonds are issued with prizes. In addition 
to the securities outlined above, the law requires that 
the normal amount of the shares shall be maintained 
in the proportion of not less than one-twenticth of the 
amount of bonds issued. 
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FEDERAL Farm Loan Act, JULY 17, 1916 
The Federal Farm Loan Board is a branch of the 
Treasury Department of the United States composed 
of four commissioners, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Act authorized the formation of 
twelve Land Banks. 


FEDERAL LAND Banks are capitalized at 
$750,000 each, $250,000 of which must be kept as 
liquid assets. The Government subscribes for all 
unissued stock after the subscription books have 
been open for thirty days. The Government appoints 
a temporary board of five directors for each Land 
Bank. The Government receives no dividends upon 
its stock. 


Farm Loan Associations are au'horized to be 
formed by ten or more farmers in any district 
wishing to borrow money from the Land Bank. These 
associations are authorized to be incorporated under 
the Act upon the approval of their application for 
their loans by the Farm Loan Board. Each farmer 
is required to subscribe to five per cent of the amount 
of his loan in stock of the Association. A Farm Loan 
Association subscribes for stock in the Land Bank 
in the aggregate sum of the total subscriptions of 
its members. The shares are for $5 each. 

The loans of each Association must aggregate at 
least $20,000. The loans must be for a term of not 
less than five years nor more than forty years, and 
re-payable in instalments. Each Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation appoints a president, a vice-president and 
Secretary-treasurer. The latter is а salaried man and 
handles all collections by the Association and remit- 
tances to and from the Land Bank. 

АП loans to the members of the Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations must be on first mortgage on an appraised 
value not to exceed fifty per cent of the value of the 
land and twenty per cent of the value of the improve- 
ments, which must be insured. The Land Bank 
re-appraises the value of the securities. The shares 
of stock of the Associations are part security for the 
loans to the members, but dividends upon this stock 
are payable to the owners of the stock. When any 
farmer pays off his loan, the amount of the par value 
of his stock is remitted to him. Each farmer is liable 
to his Association for twice the par value of his stock. 
The initial payment accounts for one-half of this 
liability. 

When the aggregate subscriptions of the Parm 
Loan Associations in the Land Bank reach $100,000 
this stock is entitled to vote for six directors, the 
Farm Loan Board appointing three, making a total of 
nine directors. The Farm Loan Board appoints one of 
the Government directors as Chairman of the Board. 


GENERAL RvLEs For MAKING Loans 


No loan shall be made with interest to exceed 
six per cent, exclusive of amortization. Each farmer 
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is required to pay every six months or year, an install- 
ment on his debt, which includes: 

1. Interest. 

2. A part of the principal. 

3. A small sum to cover expenses and profits not 
exceeding one per cent of the unpaid principal of his 
loan. 

After five years, additional sums in multiples of 
$25 may be paid on account of the principal of any 
loans, but no loan to any one borrower shall exceed 
$10,000 or be less than $100. 

The Farm Loan Act provides that only loans shall 
be made to natural persons — this excludes corpor- 
ations. Torrens Titles or any other system of title 
registration adopted under State laws will be accepted 
by the Federal Land Banks. The Federal Loan 
Banks appoint Federal Loan registrars and appraisers 
for each Land Bank, who receive their salaries from 
the Government. 


RETIREMENT OF GOVERNMENT SUBSCRIPTION 


After the subscriptions of the Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations to any Land Bank reach $750,000 the bank 
is required to pay off the original subscriptions in 
the amount of twenty-five per cent of new subscrip- 
tions received for stock. It is thus planned to retire 
the Government subscriptions. Of the quick assets 
held by the Federal Land Bank at least five per cent 
must be in Government Bonds. 

The Federal Land Banks may charge reasonable 
fees for appraising, determination of title and recording 
fees. The Land Banks cannot loan except through 
the Farm Loan Associations, provided, however, 
that if after one year no associations are formed in 
certain districts, the Land Bank may loan to farmers 
through agents under the same terms as required 
in the case of Associations through agents. The 
agents must be duly incorporated banks, trust com- 
panies, mortgage companies or savings banks, 
chartered by the State and employed for the purpose. 
These agents may charge the actual expenses incurred 
in making these loans, and they are required to 
endorse the loans so as to become responsible therefor. 
If, at a later time, Farm Loan Associations are formed 
in any district, no further loans are to be made 
by agents. 


Joint Stock LAND BANKS 


The Federal Farm Loan Act authorizes the for- 
mation of Joint Stock Lanp Banks, subject to the 
same restrictions as the Federal Land Banks. 
The Government makes no subscription to the stock 
of these banks. Their bond issue is limited to fifteen 
times the amount of the capital and surplus. The 
minimum capital for such Joint Stock Land Banks 
is $250,000. They are not allowed to charge a rate 
of interest exceeding by more than one per cent the 
rate of interest paid by them on their last bond issue. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS REGARDING І55СЕ OF BONDS 

Each Federal Land Bank is required to apply 
to the Farm Loan Board for permission to issue bonds. 
They must show the Farm Loan Board that they 
hold first mortgage collateral security for not less 
than the amount of the bonds proposed to be issued. 
These first mortgages are assigned in trust to the 
Farm Loan registrar and he deposits them in a safe 
deposit vault and acts as trustee. 

Substitution of preferred securities is allowed, 
either by cash or Government bonds. The Farm Loan 
Board is allowed to call on any Farm Loan Bank for 
additional security to protect its own bonds. Bonds 
are in coupon form and authorized to be issued in 
denominations of $25, $50, #100, $500 and $1000 in 
series of not less than $50,000 in amount. Each 
Land Bank is responsible for the liabilities of all the 
other banks, and in the event of the failure of one 
bank, the losses are prorated among the other banks. 
The Federal Farm Loan Bonds as issued are not 
taxable by any national, state, municipal or local 
authority whatever. 


CREATION OF RESERVE FUND 


All Land Banks, both Federal and Joint Stock, 
are required to carry a reserve from earnings of 
twenty per cent of outstanding capital, by carrying 
twenty-five per cent of the net earnings to reserve 
account. After reaching a twenty per cent reserve, 
two per cent of the net earnings is added to the 
reserve. Dividends may be declared after making 
proper reservations. 

Farm Loan Associations are required to make a 
reservation of ten per cent of their net earnings until 
their reserve equals twenty per cent of their out- 
standing stock. Thereafter they are required to 
set aside two per cent of their net earnings to add to 
their reservations. 

The Federal Farm Loan Bonds are lawful for the 
investment of trust funds, and may be accepted as 
security for public deposits. The Federal Reserve 
Banks are authorized to buy these bonds in the same 
manner that they may purchase other preferred bonds 
under the Federal Reserve Act. 

The Federal Farm Loan Commissioners are 
authorized to examine state laws to determine whether 
the mortgages in such States are adequate security. 
They may call upon the Attorney General of the 
United States for advice and assistance. In the 
event that the laws of any State are not deemed 
adequate to protect mortgage securities, no loans 
will be made in such State until the mortgage laws 
are modified. 

A fine of $5000 or imprisonment for one year, or 
both, will be imposed as a penalty, upon any one 
wilfully over-valuing land for loan purposes. 
Fines are alsc imposed for improper fees paid to 
secure loans. 
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A ProroseD FEDERAL MorRTGAGE BANK 


The following outline is intended to indicate a 
method of aiding home building through the use of 
Government credit, based on a combination of the 
preceding methods. | 

GOVERNING Boarp. А governor спа three sub- 
governors are to be appointed by the president and 
paid by the Government. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, the four governors and twenty directors, 
elected by the shareholders, will form a Board of 
Directors. No city is to furnish more than one 
director. Four directors are to be elected each year 
for a five years’ term. 

Orrices. The head office is to Бе in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, with branch 
offices where required. 

CAPITAL. $60,000,000 in shares having a par 
value of $10 each are to be offered to the public for 
subscription. The Government is to take all stock 
not subscribed in thirty days. Capital is increased 
by requiring all borrowers to subscribe and pay for 
stock equal to five per cent of the amount of their 
loans, which stock is returned when the mortgages 
are paid off. 


GENERAL RULES For MORTGAGE Loans 


1. No loans are to exceed fifty per cent of the 
appraised value of the property. 

2. No loans are to be for a period of less than ten 
years nor more than thirty years. 

3. All loans are to be amortized at a rate which 
will amortize the value of the improvements in thirty 
years exclusive of the value of the land. 

4. All loans are to be first mortgages upon income 
producing property. 

5. No loans are to be made on factories, hotels, 
churches, office buildings, mines or quarries. 

6. The interest charge is not to exceed by more 
than one per cent the interest paid on the last issue 
of bonds made by the bank. 

7. Registrars are to be appointed and paid by the 
Government to act as custodians and trustees of the 
first mortgages held as collateral for the issue of bonds. 

8. The substitution by cash or approved mortgages 
is permitted. 

9. No loans are to be made in any state where 
the mortgage laws are not adequate to protect the 
loans. Such laws to be passed upon by Ше officers 
of the bank with the advice of the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

то. The outstanding bonds at any time shall not 
exceed twenty times the capital and surplus of the 
bank. 

11. No issue of bonds shall be permitted in excess 
of the value of first mortgages owned by the bank, 
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except that at any time, in order to take advantage 
of favorable money market conditions, the bank may 
issue bonds not covered by mortgages to an amount 
not exceeding its capital and surplus. The proceeds 
of such bonds are to remain as cash or be invested 
in Government securities until converted into mortgage 
loans. 

ı2. No loans shall be made in any one city to 
exceed one quarter of the outstanding bonds of the 
Federal Mortgage Bank. 

13. Torrens titles or other titles acceptable under 
state laws will be accepted by the bank. 

14. The borrower will be required to pay the cost 
of the appraisal, title search, recording and vending 
fees. 

15. All property offered for loan shall be appraised 
by a board of three appraisers appointed by the bank 
in any district, said board of appraisers to be under 
bond to the bank and liable to fine and imprisonment 
for willful over-valuation. This appraisal is subject 
to review by the bank at the expense of the bank. 

16. No loan or loans to any one borrower shall 
be in excess of $1,000,000 or less than $1000. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


The Government owned stock shall not be entitled 
to dividends. 

The stock of the bank shall carry a double liability. 

A reserve fund shall be created out of earnings by 
appropriating twenty-five per cent of earnings to 
reserve until said reserve fund equals twenty per cent 
of the capital and thereafter by setting aside five per 
cent of earnings to reserve. 

When the reserve fund reaches twenty per cent, 
twenty-five per cent of all stock subscriptions received 
thereafter shall be used to retire the original stock 
subscriptions of $20,000,000, so that after a certain ' 
period of years the entire stock of the bank shall 
be owned by borrowers from the bank who will 
receive by way of dividends the equivalent of a rebate 
so that the loans will be procured at a minimum cost 
to them. 

The governor, or in his absence the senior sub- 
governor, shall have, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the power to veto any act 
of the Board of Directors. 

The bonds of the Federal Mortgage Bank shall 
be available for the investment of trust funds, for . 
security for public deposits and may be purchased 
by Federal Reserve Banks. 

The bonds of the Federal Mortgage Bank shall 
be free from all Federal, state and municipal taxes, 
except the Federal Income Tax, where they are 
exempt to the value of $5000 in the hands of 
any one owner. 


Buildings for the Commercial Farmer 


E publish below an interesting letter giving 
an honest expression of opinion relating to 
the architect and his service to the small 

farmer, together with a reply from the author of the 
articles on farm buildings appearing in our March and 
April issues. While the farm buildings illustrated in 
those articles are on private estates, the same prin- 
ciples of design hold good for the simplest structure of 
the small farmer. Architecture is not dependent on 


expense or elaboration, it is achieved solely by good 
proportions and taste, which should not represent any 
added cost. The public has long entertained an 
erroneous conception of architecture, but, fortunately, 
today there is evident a more receptive spirit, and 
such frank discussions as follow will be distinctly val- 
uable in establishing the common ground of under- 
standing, needed to provide opportunities for improv- 
ing our architecture and buildings репегайу. 
THE EDITORS. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: My attention has been 
called to the article entitled “Buildings for the Modern Farm,” 
written by Elisha Harris Janes and appearing in the March, 
1919, issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 

Mr. Janes has handled the subject in masterly style, but has 
made a few statements that are not quite applicable to middle 
western farm practice. 

His article starts out with an apparently honest intention of 
solving the architectural problems of the small “dirt” farmer. 
Yet in his first paragraph he states “Чо prevent them from erecting 
uninteresting, ordinary, box-like barns . . . in order that our 
view of the farm buildings may be a pleasure.” 

If he is really sincere, let him undertake to convince the 
absentee landlord to build these structures of artistic merit, as 
the owner who tills his own farm has more than commonplace 
surroundings in eight of ten cases. 

What is “our” view? Must the farmer who pays for the hard 
roads also furnish us with a made-to-order landscape as we roll 
along in our automobiles, while he toils to pay off the mortgage? 

Mr. Janes spcaks frequently of the effect of the returning 
soldier on the architecture of our farmstcads. He mentions the 
farmer's thoughts of Normandy as he views his silo. He may 
never have heard of Normandy and much less seen a silo if he had 
been there, since there is probably as much silo capacity in one 
good dairy county in the Central West as there is in the whole of 
France. Farmer boys returning from the front have noted the 
lack of silos and have generally commented on the crude build- 
ings on the peasants' farms. 

It is not necessary to copy the unsanitary farm buildings of 
the old world. Let us design something for ourselves and get 
away from the slavery of manual labor as practiced in Europe. 
Certainly we have talent enough to design something original. 

Mr. Janes criticized the work of the agricultural colleges in 
their endeavor to improve farm conditions by saying that their 
work is not always in the best of taste. Probably not, if com- 
pared with the picturesque groups one may work out for a mil- 
lionaire play farmer on Long Island or Lake Forest. Fortunately, 
the agricultural colleges do have courses aiming to improve the 
taste of the farm boys and usually the most discouraging thing 
the instructor has to face is the very fear that a good looking 
building will cost too much. The architect can lay the blame for 
this on his own shoulders for he has brought it about. The 
architect docs not draw plans for real farm buildings because 
there is no money in it for him. The fees are too small for the 
work involved. He has worked on country places and so-called 
"farms" but never for the man in the dirt. 

The work of the agricultural college man may not be in the 
best taste, but it is honest, workable and within the means of our 
real farmers. When the American Institute of Architects collab- 
orates with the agricultural colleges, the rural economists and the 
real farmers, then and then only will the real farm building 
problem have its solution in sight. It will be necessary, not only 
to prepare plans, but to convince the farmer in terms of his own 
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commodities that a barn with a “lantern” that docs not ventilate 
is more beautiful than one with a galvanized iron cupola that does. 

Farm buildings have to be made a paying proposition. Extra 
sums spent in ornamentation or in nooks and crannies are over- 
head expenses that common farms cannot bear. The net income 
from the average farm is far below the earnings of the lowliest 
laborer in the city. Labor is scarce, in fact, on many farms the 
income of the hired laborer is greater than the labor wage of the 
owner or tenant as the case may be. How can he but erect a 
box-like barn? A cupola may add to the attractiveness of the 
barn, but it pays no dividends and may even be a source of loss 
by harboring sparrows and pigeons. Granted, that one should 
dwell in pleasant places with charming objects to “hold” one’s 
taste, but how much taste will one hold if one's children have 
no shoes? 

Perhaps these remarks apply only to our lowliest farming 
class, but are they not the ones we should go farthest to reach? 
They are not hopeless, any more than the cement or terra cotta 
catalogs. First educate them through the agricultural college 
to make a living, and then will be time to teach art. A kitchen 
sink will uplift the downtrodden peasant far more than the most 
beautiful building group. 

Mr. Janes further states that the farm buildings are too 
scattered. This is based on sound economic and sanitary prin- 
ciples to some cxtent. The average farmer has no modern city 
fire department at his beck and call, and insurance rates are 
almost prohibitive on non-protected, connected farm buildings. 
In fact, insurance is refused by some of the farmers' mutual 
companies where certain features are connected. 

Mr. Average Farmer cannot afford to wash, carry, bed and 
care for his cattle and swine as can the play-at-farming million- 
aire, hence he must have some of his stys, manure pits and 
poultry houses far removed from his dwelling and his water 
supply. Careful planning, of course, is essential, but the agri- 
cultural college does very well indeed in this respect. 

Mr. Janes speaks of the freedom the architect may enjoy 
while working from the formal to the wildest picturesque! He 
assumes any size for the barn which of course bears no relation 
to the number of acres tilled or the probable production of those 
acres. Again he speaks of the varied shapes for silos. The farmer 
can afford but one type of silo, viz., the cylindrical. It has been 
proved beyond peradventure that this form is the most есспот- 
ical from all standpoints and the farmer has accepted the type. 
It would take some very shrewd artist to convince him otherwise, 
One prominent architect (rural) in a recent book, states that the 
silo might well be made like a jug, without doors, so as to be less 
wasteful of silage, the silage being raised over the top by a 
bucket (picturesque sweep was not specified). This man had 
evidently never fed forty hungry cows twice a day for two hun- 
dred very busy, consecutive days. Yet this stuff is offered in 
good faith to the public as the work of a famous architect. Is it 
any wonder that the farmer reads, smiles, and gets his plumber- 
architect-mason to plan and build his structures? Verily the 
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education must begin at the top and work down. Why does the 
New York or Boston architect worry about the structures at 
Eaton, Ohio or Roscoe, Illinois? They certainly ask no agricul- 
tural advice from these farming centers. Why should these 
happy and prospcrous farmers go to New York for architectural 
advice? 

Mr. Janes has chosen some rather happy examples in the 
groups for Jacob Schiff, Esq., and Otto Н. Kahn, Esq., to illus- 
trate moderately priced buildings. These buildings could very 
probably be built by the average two hundred acre farm owner, 
so far as cost is concerned. 

The cost of such buildings as those in the groups for Robert 
S. Brewster and Major Fahnestock are out of the reach of the 
average farmer. 
shown. 

The groups illustrating the work of Alfred Hopkins, while 
not connected directly with the article, are very beautiful to look 
upon, but with one exception are entirely beyond any but the 
most wealthy. The same may be said of the groups by Mr. 
Janes. 

When we cducate we must go by degrees. If the light be too 
bright, those to whom we would appeal will either retire to the 
outskirts of the lighted area or will plunge like moths into the 
flame. Either is failure. 


In no case is an actual workable ventilator 


FREDERICK W. IVES, 
Secretary American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 
April 15, 1919. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: It is a very good thing to 
have honest criticism like Mr. Ives’ brought forth by any article, 
for we are all striving for the same end, though some are more 
optimistic than others as to what results may be obtained. 
Unfortunately, his reading of the article has been with a view, 
perhaps a little too narrow to grasp all its meanings. The best 
way to answer his*communication, it seems, is to consider each 
point as he has raised it, although the article itself answers almost 
every one of them. 

If one reads the whole first paragraph, can any other inter- 
pretation be placed on the word “our” than the “farmers’ 
neighbors " and they are the ones who will principally benefit by 
attractive farms and landscapes. 

It is not necessary to make studious copies of the impressions 
received from forcign buildings, but the lines of some of the 
pigeon cotes, to vers, windmills, ete., of Brittany might well give 
suggestions for the massing at least, if not in detail, of a silo, 
Undoubtedly a silo should be cylindrical, but they may vary 
some in proportion, material and location without changing the 
cost or their practicability. Neither is it any more necessary to 
condemn the charm of many of the foreign farm buildings because 
some of the arrangements are impractical and unsanitary, than 
it is to condemn Italian domestic architecture because the houses 
did not have bathrooms. Our early fathers often built farm 
groups which were a delight to view, and even in the far western 
state of Oregon, you will find some charming farm groups built 

by the emigrants from the South to Missouri, thence West. To 
these the modern practical points of convenience could easily be 
added. 

Many of the agricultural colleges are working very hard trying 
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to influence the improvement of the farms, and some very suc- 
cessfully, but a few have not as yet reached beyond the practical 
side; вото cannot afford the proper talent and others are unfor- 
tunate in their selection of advisors, but that does not mean 
that they are all criticized. Even the government has not done as 
well as it might have in the many specimen designs it sends out 
for farm buildings. 

The next criticism hardly needs to be answered; it should not 
be necessary to explain that expensive materials are not a requisite 
to good design, which fact is illustrated in the groups of build- 
ings for Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., Otto H. Kahn, Esq., and Effing- 
ham Lawrence, Esq. Massing and proportion are the most 
important considerations. The ''ornamentations, nooks and 
are the things generally applied by the “plumber- 
mason-architects.” 

Gf course we should go farthest to reach the lowliest class, but 
because a man cannot afford Sunday clothes that does not mean he 
should not try at least to clean his work clothes before he goes 
to church; and no farmer is so poor but what he could strive with 
proper advice to better his farm, if only to “tidy his place," and 
when his more successful neighbor's place is improved, he will 
have the incentive, as his own farm then increases in value by 
virtue of his neighbor's effort. 

If the insurance item is so great. is it not better for the farmer 
to be shown that the small additional cost of fire-proofing over 
the present price of wood construction is soon made up in the 
saving of insurance, ирКсер, labor, etc.? 

In stating that the farmer is obliged to locate his sties and 
poultry houses at distant points because of his inability to care 
for them sufficiently to insure cleanliness, he overlooks the fact 
that the cost of labor in washing, bedding, and other care of 
cattle and swine is more than offset by the greater production 
enjoyed. 

The conscientious Eastern architect "worries" about the 
structures in Ohio and Illinois, because he is anxious to find the 
best solutions of farm problems, and much of the literature from 
many of the state agricultural departments is studied by him in 
order to provide the current thought from different sections of 
the country. 

Mr. Ives is right when he asks that architects collaborate 
with the agricultural colleges and rural economists for the solu- 
tion, but the true architect will not have to convince the farmer 
to use unnecessary and impracticable things, for he will not try to 
use them. From the letters which appeared recently in one of 
your contemporary magazines the movement for collaboration 
in the improvement of farm buildings is being welcomed by 
most of the agricultural institutions, and the same influence 
for better designs will work as did it in the great move- 
ment for better homes, but it will of necessity be a slow 
development. 

We cannot expect the farmer to destroy what he has built 
just because it is unattractive. The great influences will be the 
extension work by the agricultural colleges and state commissions 
with the assistance from the Post-War Committee on Architec- 
tural Practice, and the continued building of “gentlemen” farms 
on simple lines ап the gradual education of the farmer to realize 
that good, well designed buildings are a great influence towards 
making life on the farm more attractive. 

ELISHA HARRIS JANES. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


BENEFICIAL SAVING FUND SOCIETY BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITECT 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BANKING ROOM FROM ENTRANCE 
BENEFICIAL SAVING FUND SOCIETY BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORACE TRUMBAUER, ARCHITFCT 
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MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE AT WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
MURPHY & DANA. ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW OF END TOWARD STREET 
HOUSE AT WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


VIEW LOOKING INTO DRYING GREEN 


MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE 3 


HOUSE AT WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW OF STAIR HALL 


HOUSE AT WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
MURPHY & DANA. ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE 


HOUSE AT WHITEWOOD, LLOYD NECK, LONG ISLAND, М. Y, 
MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE FRONT 


HOUSE OF PROF. F. W. WILLIAMS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TERRACE AND SOUTH SIDE 
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VIEW OF MAIN HALL 


HOUSE OF MRS. W. M. RITTER, MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 
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Recent Country Houses from the Designs of Murphy & Dana, Architects 


the designs of Murphy & Dana, architects, 

are of special interest for their pleasing use of 
forms adapted from Colonial and Georgian prece- 
dents and for the simple principles underlying their 
plans. 

The house of Mrs. W. M. Ritter at Manchester, 
Vermont (Plates 78-80), is situated on the east slope 
of Equinox Mountain, with a commanding prospect 
of the Battenkill Valley and the villages of Manchester. 

The spirit of the design is Colonial, but the details 
have been developed with simple conventional forms 
carefully refined. The broad clapboards and the 
length of the house express a comfortable farmhouse 
quality. 

The large rooms and easy circulation provide for 
abundant social activities and generous hospitality. 
The secondary stairs for family use have proved a 
great convenience, and the guest's bedroom on the 
first floor with direct access to the grounds has unique 
advantages. The interiors are intended to be simple 
settings for Mrs. Ritter's remarkable collection of 
early American furniture, china, glass and lamps. 

This is a heavily studded frame house, with the 
equipment and finish modified to be consistent with 
a house used only a portion of the year. The heating 
for spring or fall is accomplished by warm air furnaces. 

The house was completed in the summer of 1918, 
and cost thirty-four cents a cubic foot. 

The house at Waterbury, Connecticut, (Plates 


Т» four houses illustrated іп this issue from 


View toward Battenkill Valley, House of Mrs. W. M. Ritter, Manchester, Vermont 


67-71), is located on a narrow plot adjoining a private 
park between which there is no emphasized division, 
permitting all the advantages of a more extended plot 
to be enjoyed with the minimum of maintenance. 

The house is of dignified English Georgian influ- 
ence with variegated brown and red brick walls, 
white painted wood trim, and bandcourse and chimney 
trimmings of white marble. The roof is slate in 
graduated lengths and of dark green and black shades 
to enhance the warmth and color of the brickwork. 
The combination is effective in its setting of stately 
elms and maples which completely embower the 
house. 

In order that all the rooms should have southern 
exposure and get the view of the private park, the 
long way of,the house is run east and west, and the 
narrow end faced toward the street. In other words, 
the house is only one room deep, with the north side 
taken up with halls, stairs, closets and minor rooms. 

The house is unique in that there are no inter- 
communicating rooms, circulation being confined 
entirely to the hallways. Complete privacy is secured 
in every room, as each has but one entrance doorway, 
and therefore, occupants of one room need not be 
disturbed by the occupants of an adjoining room. 

No wallpapers whatever have been used, but all 
the principal rooms and bedrooms, except the living 
room, are paneled and enameled. The living room is 
paneled in birch and finished in a soft pale brown 
stain. All interior finish is of a superior character. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, HOUSE OF MRS. W. M. RITTER, MANCHESTER, VT. 
4 MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 
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The house was com- M <= 
pleted in the spring of 
1918 and cost about fifty- | 
seven cents a cubic foot. 

The house of Prof. F. 

W. Williams at New er 
Haven, Connecticut v LET 
(Plates 75-77), is situated 
on one of the main thor- | .. 


oughfares in a grove of A 5 
imposing oak and elm за 

trees. Thehouseislocated == о и 
with reference to the 

most important trees and CN 


views, set far back from the | өз | 
street for quietness and also i 
to maintain the old-fashioned 
driveway approach, common 
to the old houses adjoining. 

The house is of modified 
Georgian design with vari- 
egated red brick walls and 
mottled green and purple slate roof and white 
trimmings. 

The main rooms face the garden front on the east 
and the street front is taken up by halls, stairs, 
kitchen, etc., as this is the least desirable exposure. 
The arrangement of the hall, reception room and 
dining room lends itself very readily to entertaining, 
while, at the same time, the working library and 
office are sufficiently retired from these apartments 
and yet have direct access to the hall. The second 
floor is compact and conforms perfectly to the owner’s 


Floor Plans and Ground Layout 
House of Mrs. W. M. Ritter, Manchester, Vt. 


rooms are located on the 
third floor. 

The house was finished 
in the autumn of 1916; 


ен а | requirements. Other bed- 


em a cubic foot. Compare 
| the cost of this with the 
| cost of the house at 
| Waterbury finished іп 
| 1918 at fifty-seven cents 
ES a cubic foot, both of 
practically the same con- 


$ : struction. 
= al The house at Whitewood 
Point, Lloyd Neck, Long 
Island (Plates 72-74), is an 
up-to-date example of the 
all-year-round house at the 
seashore. It is especially 
planned to meet not only 
the summer needs but also 
the winter requirements. ; 
The house is located on the shore of Long Islan 
Sound on a promontory about sixty feet above the 
beach, where it gets extensive views and cooling 
breezes during the summer. The chief rooms in the 
house are arranged in relation to these views and 
breezes. At either end of the water front of the 
house are spacious covered piazzas, so arranged, 
however, that they do not cut off the sunlight from 
the rooms in the winter months. In order to relate 
the house to the grounds and make access from every 
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Floor Plans and Ground Layout 
House at Lloyd Neck 
Long Island, N. Y. 


family life, with a 
playroom and large 
schoolroom in the 
atticforthe children. 
It is also designed, 
however, for the 
accommodation of 
week-end parties, 
the bedrooms 
arranged so that 
there can be four 
guests’ rooms, if 
needed. 


room to the outdoors unusually easy, there are French 
‚doors to the floor, opening out onto terraces, and on 
the second floor onto the decks over the piazzas. 

- The winter requirements are met by having an 
open fireplace in every room, even the smallest bed- 
rooms. The house is heated by indirect hot water 
radiation, controlled by thermostats in each room. 
- The entire structure, floors and roof, is of heavy 
masonry fireproof construction, which seemed advis- 
able, owing to the remoteness of the house, and the 
valuable family portraits and furniture that are 
installed in it. The equipment and finish throughout 
are of superior quality. я 

The house is furthermore designed for double use. 
Primarily it is arranged for domestic privacy and 
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The service part 
of the house is located in the basement, where it 
is out of the way and connects with the sunken 
service court. This has the advantage of leaving the 
views in all directions from the first floor without 
the obstruction of any service yard. 

The general style of the exterior is Colonial, kept 
informal, unsymmetrical and free, as suited to the 
site. According to the owner's wishes the house was 
made especially simple and modest, as a protest 
against the ostentatious show-places. The brick walls 
have a wide range of plum and red colors, and the 
black and green slate roof makes these warm tones 
more pronounced. 

The house was finished in the autumn of 1916 and 


“cost sixty-one cents a cubic foot. 


Entrance Hall and Stairway, House at Whitewood, Lloyd Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The Architect of the Future 


PART IV. AN ADVERTISING POLICY FOR THE ARCHITECT 
By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


profession, which is voicing an ever growing 

demand for the re-establishment of the pro- 
fession upon a sounder business basis, has resulted ın 
many ınteresting and constructive contributions from 
those who realize that collective benefit invariably 
has individual application. In practically every dis- 
cussion of the post-war problems of the architect, the 
subject of advertising plays an important though not 
extensive part. The opinion more generally expressed 
is that the architect should advertise and edvertise in 
a manner which will not detract from his profesional 
standing, but will rather increase the stability and 
emphasize the importance of his services. How this 
may be done is, however, usually left to the imagina- 
tion of the auditor or reader. It is the purpose of this 
article, therefore, to meet the issue squarely and to 
analyze in a casual manner the subject of ar-hitectural 
advertising in order to provide at least a basis of 
thought and discussion. 

This question naturally forms two divisions for 
consideration: first, its application to the profession; 
and, second, its application to the individual—in 
other words, collective and individual advertising. 
The first phase, that of group or collective advertising, 
is perhaps the more interesting at this time particu- 
larly in view of the facts that the question of arch- 
itectural advertising has only re:ently been given апу 
general consideration, and that there undoubtedly 
exists in the mind of the building public, the potential 
cl'entele of the architect, a surprising уа .ueness of 
conception as to the extent and value of the arch- 
itect's service. Perhaps, too, there is vagueness ia 
the mind of the average architec: as to the scope and 
application of his service to the client. If this be so, 
collective advertising, which can be made a powerful 
adjunct in (Пе rapid increase о: general public knowl- 
edge and appreciation of any professional service, will 
exercise a dual benefit through the stimulation of 
iatrospection on the part of the architect. 

In order to advertise we must know exactly what 
we have to sell and where the market is. Then we 
must constantly better the product or service in order 
that it may find continued public favor. This is 
exactly the stimulation which the profession need; 
today. 

In a consideration of the subject of collective 
architectural advertising, the important factors would 
seem to be: | 

(1) What direct benefits may be expected? 

(2) What architectural groups should адуегизе? 

(3) What general publicity program should be 
carried out? 


Te widespread reaction in the architectural 


(4) How shall such advertising be paid for? 

Aside from the benefits of collective advertising 
already enumerated it is fair to expect that a well: 
calculated publicity campaign if consistently carried 
out will have the following beneficial results: ' 

(1) Increase of volume of business. 

(2) Protection of the legitimate professional field 
against encroachment. | 

(3) Minimizing the harmful activities of ineffi- 
cient or unscrupulous practitioners. | 

(4) Increase in popular appreciation of artistic 
and harmonious building and landscape design. à 

(5) Extension of architectural services to cover 
many important and logical activities in the building 
field. 

(5) Elimination of much bad practice and waste 
effort in gencral building construction. 

(7) The establishment of a keener public interest 
in more efficient housing for industrial, commercial 
and social activities. : 

Many of the above-enumerated points are self- 
explanatory and need no enlargement. It is certain 
that the investor in buildings of any nature would 
benefit by the service of an architect trained not 
only in design which embraces at once features of 
economy and wsthetic value; but in the economics of 
design (the business features, if they may be so 
termed) which determine the efficiency of purpose in 
any building. 

As we analyze our cities today we find millions of 
dollars in unsound building investments; vast residen- 
t'a! areas of unattractiveness, varying from actual slums 
of the tenement districts to the potential slums of 
monotonous speculation. On every hand we find a 
wasted dollar for every dollar spent in sound invest- 
ment. We find waste in the planning of our cities; 
waste in the planning of our hotels and office buildings; 
waste space in our homes—a vast volume of blind, 
undirected investment in building which has a direct 
and ramified influence on social and economic condi- 
tions. This is the responsibility of the architect, if he 
is to assume his rightful position in the economic field, 
and here are indicated in a cumulative manner the 
results to be expected from collective advertising. A 
semi-proverbial expression often heard is that ‘‘famil- 
iarıty breeds contempt." This is true only in cases of 
inherent or disguised weakness. In the case of the 
architect the proverb is reversed. There is no inher- 
ent weakness in the profession and there should be no 
disguised weakness. If the architect will maintain 
his professional activities on a basis of real and con- 
structive service, familiarity, or in this case, popular 
understanding, will breed respect and confidence 
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which will be of untold value in the years to come. 

There is no lack of supporting evidence of the 
value of collective advertising, industrial or profes- 
sional. It is the order of the day. Turning the 
pages of widely circulated popular publications, or 
those of specialized circulation, we find dignified col- 
lective advertising of the advertising profession 
itself—surely no better criterion of the value of pro- 
fessional advertising could exist than this plainly 
expressed opinion of trained advertising experts. 
We are all familiar with the valuable results which 
have been obtained through collective publicity on 
the part of manufacturers of building materials. 
Cypress, white pine, Portland cement, face brick, 
hollow tile and many other basic materia's have found 
public favor through presentation to the public of the 
merits of the mater.al, submerging for the general good 
the direct publicity interest of the individual concerns 
producing the meterial. 

Wh-t is more logical, then, than that the public 
should be made more familiar with the modus operas: di 
of the profession through which these materials are 
combined into an harmonious and efficient unit of 
economic service—be it home or hotel, factory or 
office building? 

The next subject for consideration is that of the 
medium through which collective publicity may be 
carried out. It would seem that the presentation to 
the American public of the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the architect could be made in no more 
logical or dignified manner than under the direction 
of the American Institute of Architects. Alrcady the 
Institute is giving consideration to Ше post-war prob- 
lems of the architect. It is suggested, therefore, that 
through the Institute and its various active chapters 
an educational propaganda may be directed, tending 
to clarify and stabilize the position of the architect 
and the public service which he may render. It must 
also not be forgotten that preparation for the placing 
of material before the building and general public will 
also serve to clarify and establish a new code of ethics 
(or, one might better say, a modernized code of cthics) 
which will make it possible for the architect to enlarge 
the scope of his active service to meet the demands of 
building and investment progress without a sense of 
dereliction in so far as ethical considerations may be 
involved. 

Any code of professional cthics in the adherence to 
which there must be sacrificed a single element of 
true service to the client is subject to immediate 
revision. Professional ethics should coherently define 
and indicate true service and should allow sufficient 
latitude and flexibility to comprehend a changing 
economic demand. 

Regarding the general publicity program which 
should be carried out by the architectural profession, 
the details must depend upon the scope of activities 
which it may be decided lie within its legitimate field. 
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The American public is today interested in know- 
ing exactly what contribution the architect can make 
in any building project. Granting his artistic ability, 
how far, if at all, can his advice be taken as to the 
economic features? Does he really know or even 
pretend to know how to design an investment building 
so it will be a financial success? If, owing to poor 
location or other contingencies, a building cannot well 
be expected to pay—will the architect advise against 
it? What does the architect know of quantity survey 
and the material market? Is he equipped with skill 
and knowledge which will result in financial saving or 
increased efficiency of purpose? Can he be called to 
advise on building problems even as the attorney or 
physician is called on problems peculiar to the indi- 
vidual profession? 

These, and a thousand similar questions, the 
American public asks today, either directly or sub- 
consciously. Here, then, is the answer to the ques- 
tion regarding the general publicity program which 
should be undertaken. 

Detailed consideration of a collective publicity 
program is at this time prohibited because of the 
restrictions of time and space. In general, however, 
such publicity should not be limited to, or dominated 
by, asthetics. As an artist the public already knows 
the architect — as a business man he is a stranger. 
A series of collective architectural advertisements 
would not, therefore, portray some of the beautiful 
modern examples of architecture but should rather 
dwell upon the economic success of various building 
ventures where design has perforce played an impor- 
tant contributory part. In this presentation com-. 
parison would probably prove a valuable factor. 
For instance, to the building public there might be 
shown the plan of a speculatively constructed apart- 
ment house, built with practically no architectural 
service; and that of a building of equal cost in which 
better planning provides more liveable and serviceable 
homes with a consequently greater income on Ше 
investment. In like manner comparisons couldibe 
made in all the fields of industrial and commercial 
design. 

Another interesting and instructive architectural 
advertising series might present the various phases 
of a well studied architectural project. The general 
public little knows the amount of careful thought 
and study, the wealth of detail work put on a building 
in the office of a thoroughly equipped architect. Such 
knowledge, if generally disseminated, would have 
stabilizing and constructive value. 

It must be realized that the keynote, the very 
touchstone of architectural advertising should be 
service — not beauty. We must give to the public 
practical facts regarding the profession, educational 
data which will prove in a most practical manner 
the need for and value of the architect’s work. The 
prospective builder must be shown not only how he 
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can recoup his investment in architectural fees; but 
how such investment shall prove to possess earning 
power. 

The question of paying for collective advertising 
and maintaining a publicity organization should be 
the most simple of these problems. Collective 
publieity in practically every activity is paid for in 
accordance with the annual volume of business, on 
a pro rata basis. It would seem quite logical to 
apply the same method of calculation in this case. 
National and local campaigns could be carried on by 
the national or local organizations in accordance 
with prescribed methods and limitations. Again, 
advertising of specialized phases of design might be 
carried out by groups of architects particularly 
experienced in such work and under mutual terri- 
torial agreement. Thus, by groups, hotel, theatre, 
industrial housing or other specialized architectural 
services could be accentuated. 

ж ж ж ж 

Тһе question of advertising by the individual 
architect is more difficult to approach at this time. 
The problem is again that of text and media, 
approached from the individual viewpoint. 

The first consideration in all individual archi- 
tectural advertising should be that of maintaining 
at its highest point professional standing by the use 
of dignified and direct statements of fact. Flam- 
boyant verbiage and the ordinary catch-phrase type 
of advertising should be avoided — prolixity is 
unnecessary — I think it was Gerald Stanley Lee 
who said in an excellent treatise on advertising that 
a good salesman could carry his message to the public 
in one hundred well chosen words, if he had some- 
thing real to sell. Illustrations invariably tell a 
story better than a volume of words, particularly 
in the business and profession of architecture where 
past history is present recommendation. 

In the selection of media for carrying the archi- 
tect’s message to the public the utmost care should 
be exercised. The publications sclected should be 
of character and standing in their respective fields 
and may consist of both class and popular journals. 
In every case a selection of a medium should be 
through a process of elimination — not to gain the 
greatest circulation, but to achieve presentation in 
the most favorable light to the greatest number of 
really interested persons. For instance, in the 
advertising of automobiles more money is spent in 
popular magazines than in automobile trade and class 
papers. So the advertising of an architect who 
specializes in designing expensive homes would 
probably bring better results if placed in a high- 
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class literary or popular magazine than in a publica- 
tion devoted particularly to building and circulating 
in definite channels. 

In further consideration of the subject of indi- 
vidual advertising a market analysis is indispensable. 
In the first place an architect must determine the 
fields of greatest demand in the territory which he 
wishes to cover. He must then determine the class 
of active work for which he is best fitted. For 
instance, in the Northeastern States today there 
stands out above the general demand for buildings 
a special need for individual and apartment houses, 
office buildings and bank buildings, also buildings 
of public and semi-public nature, institutional and 
educational. The average architect is not fitted 
either by experience or reputation to handle all these 
tvpes of buildings. He will, therefore, choose the 
types which he may best handle and advertise within 
the limitations of these particular fields if he wishes 
to obtain direct and definite results through such 
expenditure. Thus market conditions together with 
the factor of individual service equipment will control 
the selection of advertising media. 

In general consideration of the question of archi- 
tectural advertising, its limitations and possibilities, 
we enter the “no man’s land ” of a professional 
reconstruction period. With perhaps unnecessary 
emphasis attention is again directed to the need of 
establishing clearly the general functions of an 
architect's service to the public. It is clear then 
that there are several steps to be taken before entering 
collectively or even individually into a studied pro- 
gram of public education along these lines. To best 
accomplish definite results the partly selfish viewpoint 
which is predetermined by an unchanging code of 
professional ethics should be for a time replaced by 
frank and free discussion throughout the profession. 
Nor should this discussion be limited to a recital of 
the trials and tribulations of architects during the 
rapidly shifting economic phases of the last few years. 
The consideration of this question should rather be 
confined to a determination of the real needs of the 
building public from the financial, esthetic and 
efficiency viewpoints. When these have been deter- 
mined let us learn what contribution toward the 
protection of building investments an architect is 
equipped and fitted to make. From the results of 
such consideration the scope of a revised code of 
ethics may be determined. Upon the service foun- 
dation thus created may be based a national program 
of publicity calculated to bring before the building 
public information as to the definite value of archi- 
tectural service in any building operation. 
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VIEW OF DECORATIVE PAINTINGS IN CENTER OF COURT 


STAGE AT FIFTIETH STREET END OF COURT 


“VICTORY WAY,” PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, ARCHITECT 
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“Victory Way” New York Street Decorations 


for Victory 


Loan Drive 


H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, ARCHITECT 


HE return of our 
troops from 
abroad, the 


campaign Íor popular 
subscription of Govern- 
ment bonds, support of 
the Red Cross and other 
allied war activities have 
glven architects excep- 
tional and numerous 
opportunities for the 
application of architec- 
tural design to street 
decoration in our larger 
centers. 

In New York City 
within two months, two 
occasions have been 
made impressive to the 
city’s guests and inhabi- 
tants by well conceived 
and executed schemes 
of decoration, the first in 
connection with the 
parade of the 27th Divi- 
sion of the Army, com- 
posed largely of men 
from the State of New York, and the secend, the 
decorative court for the centralization of activitics 
in behalf of the Victory Liberty Loan. 

The latter is shown in detail by the accompanying 
illustrations, which convey an impression of the scale 
in which the work was carried out and its effective- 
ness, both from the standpoint of good street decora- 


- tion and the ccmpelling of interest through an appeal 


to the sight. The conception and architectural design 
of this court are the work of H. Van Buren Magonigle, 
architect, collaborating with the Advisory Art Com- 
mittee to the Liberty Loan Committec. 

The area selected for the location of the court is 
fortunately a wide avenue with two roadways and a 
paved space between them. This section extends 


Detail View Showing German Helmet Pyramid 
Through Colonnade 


north of the Grand 
Central Terminal and 
was made possible a few 
years ago by the exten- 
sive improvements made 
in the neighborhood of 
the terminal. It is, 
therefore, capable of 
providing the necessary 
area for large gatherings 
of people, and the great 
width of the thorough- 
fare, together with open 
areas adjacent, made 
possible the use of large 
scaled and imposing 
colonnades forming a 
court without creating 
the crowded appearance 
which so frequently 
results from efforts 
toward street decora- 
tion. The court extends 
on Park Avenue a 
distance of five blocks, or 
from Forty-fifth Street 
to Fiftieth Street, the 
two central cross streets being closed to traffic to 
lessen interruption of activities taking place within. 

On the axes of Forty-sixth and Forty-ninth Streets, 
in the center of the avenue are two great pyramids 
covered with captured German helmets and sur- 
mounted by gilded figures of Victory. The bases of 
the pyramids are decorated with ropes of laurel and 
further interest is given by captured machine guns 
arranged in groups near by. 

The center of the block between Forty-seventh 
and Forty-eighth Streets is occupied by the speaker’s 
stand, made large enough also to accommodate a 
band of seventy pieces. On the east side of the 
avenue at this point is a large apartment hotel, and 
in order to balance this on the west side, which is 
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Plan and Elevation, Park Avenue Decorations from Fiftieta to Forty-fifth Streets 
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open, and introduce variety a high wall has been 
erected, surmounted by a decorative grouping of 
standards and pennants, the wall itself being divided 
into panels, each of which contains a colorful mural 
painting depicting the various agencies leading to 
Victory and the Arts of Peace. 

At Fiftieth Street, facing south, is a monumental 
stage, the northerly face of which forms the feature 
of the north gateway to the court. This consists of 
four obelisks marking the roadways, and between the 
center ones a curved row of clipped evergreen trees 
provides an effective background for the stage. The 
dominating feature of the group is a decorative flag- 
pole with an imposing base resting on the raised 
platform. The space fronting this stage is kept clear 
for gatherings of people, but the remainder of the 
arca is given special points of interest by the exhibi- 
tion of captured military equipment. 

The court is brought into a single harmonious 
composition by the large scaled Greek Doric colonnade 
at either side of the avenue. Each of the columns 
supports an eagle resting on a ball, and large garlands 
of laurel tie the columns together for daylight effect 
and at night festoons of colored electric lights serve 
a similar purpose. Flags of the Allies, State banners 
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and insignia of the various divisions of the army are 
suspended between the columns, and the bright 
colors of these banners, constantly in motion, create 
an eflect of festivity appropriate to the occasion. 

The decoration is successful because of its sim- 
plicity, both in color and form, and the large scale of 
its component parts, which makes them take a domi- 
nating position, even when seen against a large 
building. In color, cream white predominates, this 
being the tone of the architectural features, with the 
exception of the mural frame, which is dark buff with 
stenciled decorations in gold. Bright colors are intro- 
duced by the banners and flags and though of many 
different shades, seen in conjunction with large areas 
of white and the green of the laurel, there are no 
unpleasant color contrasts. The laurel garlands con- 
form in scale with the other parts of the design, being 
built around substantial wire frames and covered at 
their points of support by colored shields. 

“ Victory Way,” as the court is called, is indicative 
of the distinct advance we have achieved in street 
decoration in recent years and, furthermore, provides 
proof of the great value of unified control in the 
direction of public efforts to lend impressiveness to 
important occasions bv means of decoration. 


General View of “Victory Way" Looking North on Park Avenue 
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EDITORIAL 


EVER were we in greater need of clear, straight 
thinking than today. Months have passed 
since the signing of the armistice and still, 

in spite of the rigid way in which prices have held 
in the face of greatly restricted buying, there are 
many who are holding back action on construction 
projects that are badly needed, with the thought 
that material prices are coming down to the same or 
nearly the same level as existed before the war. 

We are, on the contrary, on a higher price level 
and all indications point to a continuance of that 
level for a long period into the future. We are, 
therefore, only piling up losses by waiting for different 
conditions. Demand for structures of all kinds is 
insistent on every hand and every day's delay in 
meeting that demand increases the toll of revenue 
that is being lost. It is variously estimated that 
the country is from six hundred thousand to one 
million dwellings short of the accommodations 
necessary to house its people properly. In the face 
of such overwhelming demand, it is difficult to recon- 
cile the present inactivity. Labor is available, 
material is abundant, money can be procured, but 
the overbalancing negative factor seems to be a false 
conception of present economic conditions. 

It is generally agreed that the working and living 
conditions of American labor will steadily improve 
in the vears to follow the war, and it is evident that 
better living conditions cannot be brought about by 
lower wages. If the laborer 15 to enjoy a better home, 
be able to give his children educational advantages 
and himself necessary recreation, he must receive 
a wage commensurate with such obligations. Since 
labor is the chief item of cost in all commodities and 
manufactured articles, the prices of such commod- 
ities and the general scale of living costs as well, will 
be maintained in relatively the same proportion to 
the wage standard existing today. 

It has been recently reported that the President 
upon his return from France will take some important 
steps toward the alleviation of industrial unrest that 
exists in some sections of the country. One of these 
steps is considered to be the continuation of the War 
Labor Board through the readjustment period with 
full war authority, as a final court of appeal in indus- 
trial disputes. Another is the issuance of a call for 
an industrial conference that will prepare a program 
for governing American industrial life. Looking 
back over the decisions which have been made with 
respect to labor conditions since our entry into the 
war, it is not unreasonable to anticipate that further 
governmental aid in industrial affairs will not lower 
the prevailing wage standards. The general tendency 
is toward increased costs but if such a proposed 
conference for reaching an equitable labor program 
succeeds in bringing about stabilization of wages, 
and material prices, its existence will be welcomed, 
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whatever the price level determined proves to be. 

Evidence of the wrong attitude that may easily 
be taken toward present conditions is seen in the 
agitation in the State of New York to secure the 
passage of legislation that will restrict the profits 
landlords may derive from the rental of apartment 
and tenement house property. 

There is no denying that a serious condition 
confronts the city of New York owing to the lack 
of living places for people of moderate income, and 
that many unscrupulous landlords have taken full 
advantage of the situation of which they find them- 
selves in control, but restrictive legislation will not 
provide one more apartment to afford relief; it will 
on the other hand only serve to prevent the erection 
of whatever number the present high rents might 
make attractive to investors. The situation can 
only be constructively remedied by the erection of 
new buildinys, following which the law of supply 
and demand will automatically improve conditions. 

The need calls for action on the part of men capable 
of leading a wide movement for the betterment of 
existing conditions. Building costs are not so high 
that the present rental returns will not provide 
sufficient funds to make reserves to take care of any 
fall in values that may come within the next ten 
years. The drop in values may never come and 
in any сазе it is in the distant future. We have 
passed through two years in which practically no 
building was done, it will require two years to make 
up the deficiency and even with that done we will 
still be two years behind, for our normal population 
increase of cach year must be provided for. We 
should, therefore, construct at the rate of four years’ 
supply in the space of two, if we are to restore con- 
ditions to normal. This rate of construction will 
not be possible, for once confidence in the future is 
had, so much other work requiring materials must 
be carried on that supplies would not be available. 

An important element in the construction of 
houses that must be given special consideration is 
the financial aspect. The greater part of housing 
accommodations in the past have been provided 
by the speculative builder, who has operated on small 
capital and worked under many handicaps. Though 
he has been roundly criticized for his many faults, 
he has been of real aid, for he is today the man largely 
responsible for providing most of the houses we now 
have. The present need, however, cannot be met 
with those same methods. More capital on longer 
loans and at lower rates of interest must be made 
available for the homes of the working population. 
Recent significant developments in the banking field 
and the movement for the organization of a Federal 
Home Loan bank system patterned after the suc- 
cessful Federal Farm Loan Banks, indicate that the 
necessity for financial aid is being realized. 
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E have devoted the major portion of this 
issue to hospital buildings with the thought 
of bringing to the attention of the profession 

the latest examples at a time when plans for the 
erection of new hospitals are being discussed in a 
great many localities. Attention is given in this one 
number to both general and tuberculosis hospitals; 
the latter are being thought of by the medical profes- 
sion in an entirely different way than was the case 
a few years ago. They demand of the architect 
today fully as much research and ingenuity in plan- 
ning as the general hospital. The danger to the 
public that exists through the ease with which tuber- 
<ulosis is spread is very fast developing a public 
policy of adopting vigorous measures for its supres- 
sion. Most States maintain sanatoriums for treatment 
of sufferers, and a number of States have recently 
passed legislation requiring their cities exceeding a 
certain population to provide hospital facilities, and 
in New York, Massachusetts, Texas and some other 
States, county institutions to care for cases beyond 
the incipient stage have been required by law. 

In the field of general hospitals, it is probably 
conservative to place the number of buildings at 
one thousand that have been delayed in construc- 
tion through the difficulties imposed by war. With 
opportunities for securing hospital funds better now 
than for a number of years past, an important resump- 
tion of hospital building may soon be expected. 


architecture are constantly growing more 

numerous and complex in keeping with the 
general tendencies of the modern business world. 
Today the architect must be in a position to advise 
his client on a great many subjects of a purely business 
nature, with which he was formerly little concerned. 
Inasmuch as a single item — the rate of insurance 
on a proposed building, the percentage of the total 
cost a loan may represent, or a fear of depreciating 
land value, may of itself be sufficient to deter an 
‚owner from going ahead with a building, it is for the 
architect’s own best interest to have definite knowl- 
edge of these contributing factors so that he may 
view the problem from all angles. 

The need for such information has prompted us 
to establish a Department of Architectural and Build- 
ing Economics as a regular feature of THe Forum, 
edited to consider the third function of the profession 
— business relations. Its initial appearance is in this 
issue and it is hoped that the data it will present with 
reference to financing and other business factors will 
provide the type of information architects have 
lately shown a wide interest in. 


T requirements for the successful practice of 
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BOOK NOTE 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL OF THE TWENTIETH 
Century. By Edward Е. Stevens, Architect. 275 
pages, 7x 10 inches. Illustrated. New York. Archi- 
tectural Record Publishing Company. Price $5.00 
net. The works available on modern hospital design 
and construction are few in number and a book 
prepared by an architect, who for a number of years 
has devoted himself exclusively to the design of 
medical institutions, will be received as a valuable 
source of information. Mr. Stevens begins his con- 
sideration of the subject at the start of the present 
century, for in the brief space of time since elapsed 
probably the greatest strides in hospital design and 
equipment have taken place. Advance in medicine 
and surgery is so rapid that there is little advantage 
to be had in the study of earlier hospitals. The book 
is composed of short chapters on the various elements 
of hospital building. The subject matter is pre- 
sented from the architect's viewpoint — evolving the 
plan to accord with requirements laid down by the 
medical practitioners without detailed reference to 
the reasons shaping those requirements. 

A particularly valuable feature of the book is the 
large number of plans that are reproduced at good 
size. These are introduced through the various 
chapters to illustrate points of the text, and with 
the descriptive notes of each, a mass of detailed infor- 
mation is given in a limited space. Special chapters 
are devoted to the subjects of heating, ventilating, 
plumbing, hospital finish and equipment, in the 
preparation of which the author had the advice of 
specialized experts. They are well illustrated with 
diagrams of good size and photographs of instatlations. 

Judging from the buildings illustrated, which are 
representative of American work, the modern hospital 
rates very high from the standpoint of plan. There 
has been a satisfactory spirit of coöperation between 
the medical and architectural professions that has 
been a great aid in bringing about this development. 
Considering the average hospital from the architec- 
tural viewpoint, however, it cannot be said that a 
correspondingly high standard has been reached. 
The expense of equipment, mechanical appliances 
and the large amount of building required per patient 
have probably made it difficult to expend money for 
anything but a severely utilitarian structure. It is to 
be hoped that architects can overcome this handicap 
and through exercise of ingenuity in the use of materi- 
als and color give to the fagade of the modern hospital 
the cheerful, decorative character that in healing the 
sick has definite virtue, and dispel from the public 
mind the last trace of prejudice that makes the hos- 
pital appear cold and institutional. 
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/ The County Tuberculosis Hospital 


A DISCUSSION BY WILLIAM Н. SCOPES, А. І. A, AND MAURICE М. FEUSTMANN, А. Г. A. 


N examination of the planning of a large 
number of sanatoriums for the tuberculous, 
particularly county institutions, erected 

throughout the country during the last ten or twelve 
years, shows that in many instances a large percentage 
of the patients is housed in shacks or open wards, 
reserving relatively little infirmary accommodations 
for severe cases. So widespread has the use of the 
shack type of pavilion become as to justify the assump- 
tion that many designers and projectors of sana- 
toriums consider this the accepted type of housing 
for all but the most advanced cases. The originator 
of the shack, the late Dr. Herbert M. King, never 
intended such an indiscriminate use of the product 
of his ingenuity. He evolved this type of housing 
to provide inexpensive accommodations for needy 
patients of the incipient, ambulant or hardy type; in 
other words those who were up and about, able to do 
for themselves and able to stay out of doors, day and 
night, in all kinds of weather. Restricted to this class 
of patient (not necessarily needy, however,) the open 
ward type has served and is still capable of serving 
a most useful purpose, particularly where funds are 
limited. It might be remarked, however, that some 
sanatorium physicians do not look with favor upon 
the shack even for incipient cases in climates where 
long and severe winters prevail. But in any event the 
open ward pavilion is not suited to the moderately 
advanced case and, of course, it is out of the question 
entirely for the far advanced case. The above state- 
ment is made with the reservation that sometimes a 
moderately advanced case will make such progress 
toward recovery that shack housing is practicable. 
Some fifteen or more years ago a leader in the 
movement to fight tuberculosis predicted that today 
there would be no more tuberculosis. This influenced 
much construction and many workers, perhaps at 
times unconsciously, and may be responsible for a 
great deal of the almost temporary construction of the 
past few years. Today tuberculosis has not disap- 
peared from the face of the earth and there should be 
no relaxation in the effort to provide suitable hospital 
accommodations for its treatment. Tuberculosis 
hospital design and construction should be taken as 
seriously and the structures provided should be made 
equally as permanent as buildings for general hospitals. 
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Just here it might be well to restate the hospital 
or sanatorium requirements for types of tuberculous 
patients mentioned above. Due to the fact that the 
public has been thoroughly instructed as to the impor- 
tance of open air in the treatment of tuberculosis, the 
notion has taken rather firm hold that, after the 
average patient has been provided with a place on a 
porch and a washroom, the principal wants have been 
taken care of. The situation, however, is not so 
simple, for the patient has other experiences than to 
repose quietly out of doors the better part of twenty- 
four hours. Some of the manifestations to be com- 
batted and provided for are fever, chills, night sweats, 
paroxysms of coughing, hemorrhages (or at least 
discoloration of the sputum,) pleuritic pains and a 
host of others. Some of these manifestations render 
the patient absolutely helpless; at such times, and the 
latter are by no means seldom, the tuberculous 
patient requires all the comforts of the small general 
hospital ward or private room with practically all of the 
usual hospital accessories and in addition to this, ample 
porch room to which the patient must have the freest 
access even when moribund, because the latter state 
in tuberculosis often lasts for weeks—and open air is 
not to be denied even the dying patient if it be desired. 

The impracticability of caring for a patient with 
any of the above manifestations in an open shack or 
lean-to must be apparent even to a layman. Con- 
sideration should be given the fact that many sanato- 
rium physicians and chest specialists insist on bed rest 
for the first month of treatment even in early cases. 

It should be understood that the condition of the 
patient described above applies not to the fewest 
cases which the county hospital may be called upon 
to treat, but to the majority of cases, in some in- 
stances as high as eighty per cent of the admitted 
patients. If this statement comes as a surprise to 
many, let them be assured that even in some private 
sanatoriums, receiving no public funds whatever and 
therefore free to pursue a fixed policy of accepting 
only the most favorable cases, it is difficult to hold 
down the proportion of moderately advanced patients 
to less than thirty-five to forty per cent. When the 
average patient afflicted with tuberculosis is willing 
to become a county charge, his disease is usually much 
farther advanced than the incipient stage. 
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Hence it will be seen that the housing of the aver- 
age tuberculous patient is not best accomplished by an 
indiscriminate use of the open-air ward or shack, 
especially when the requirements of the county sana- 
torium are under consideration. This statement 
requires no better proof than to point to the well 
established fact that there is at this moment an urgent 
demand throughout the country for more infirmary 
accommodations to take care of tuberculous patients. 

It is, therefore, rather surprising that county 
officials are not only permitted, but encouraged to 
place before the electorate propositions to erect sana- 
toriums in which the accommodations for the mod- 
erately advanced and the advanced cases are not 
greater than in many institutions receiving only the 
most favorable cases, whereas the county must or 
should admit all cases. 

It is for the purpose of contributing something 
towards a movement which will act as a corrective to 
this tendency, that the authors of this article desire 
to submit suggestions for the planning of a building 
for a small county sanatorium which shall be arranged 
and equipped to take care of all classes of patients as 
reported by the visiting nurse, poor master or other 
official. The scheme is not put forth in a dogmatic 
manner; it is not intended to be followed as the stand- 
ard type of county sanatorium, because it is recog- 
nized that each county will have its own special needs 
to consider, but as it contains a number of features 
which have been found workable in other institutions, 
it may prove of use to those contemplating the plan- 
ning of new hospitals. The floor plans are those of a 
main building which shall be the nucleus of a group 
forming the county sanatorium, starting with thirty- 
two beds, the final capacity being about fifty adults, 
the initial beds being distributed in rooms holding 
one, two, three, or seven patients, thus enabling the 
institution from the start to care for early, moder- 
ately advanced and far advanced cases with consid- 
erable ease and flexibility. In other words, all wards 
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and single rooms may be used either for infirmary or 
early cases because any housing suitable for advanced 
cases can be used for early cases and this is not true 
of the reverse. As all the rooms, etc., are designated 
on the plans, only the salient features need be 
described. The building, facing slightly east of south, 
is supposed to be located on a site which slopes gently 
from north to south. Only limited use of the basement 
is contemplated; it is intended principally for storage 
purposes as it is not consistent in a tuberculosis sana- 
torium to ask employees to spend much time in a 
basement where the finished floor line is below grade 
level. The handicap of lack of ground space does not 
apply in the case of a sanatorium or hospital built in a 
country or suburban district. The heating plant may 
be located in the basement, although a better plan 
would be to construct a small building to contain the 
heating apparatus, laundry, power plant (possibly) 
and rooms for the male employees. 

Referring to the first floor plan, it will be noted 
that the principal entrance is at the rear, thus shield- 
ing the patients from the noise and dust of vehicles. 
The domestic administration is kept as far as possible 
from the medical administration. At the main 
entrance is placed a bureau of information and busi- 
ness office close enough, at the same time, to the 
kitchen and accessories to control activities in that 
part of the house. The dining room is supposed to 
accommodate all the patients likely to go to their 
meals when the institution has reached its capacity. 
Near the entrance to the dining room is placed a room 
for sputum cups; if this is not provided, then ambu- 
lant patients going to their meals are likely to deposit 
their sputum cups anywhere in the main corridor. 

The interne's suite, consisting of bedroom, bath, 
study and sleeping porch, is at the southwest corner 
near the medical department. The latter has been 
planned on a liberal enough scale to provide the 
medical wants of the hospital when it will have 
reached its maximum growth. So important has the 
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First Floor Plan of Suggested County Tuberculosis Hospital of 32 Bed Capacity 
Scopes & Feustmann, Architects 
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X-ray become as an aid in the diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis that it has been thought well to place it con- 
veniently on the main floor very close to the medical 
office. A small staircase leads from the X-ray oper- 
ating room to the dark room and to the laboratory 
storerooms and plate storage rooms in the basement. 

The laboratory is considerably larger than would 
be required for routine examinations; this has been 
done intentionally, for while the county sanatorium 
should not undertake research work, yet if a lab- 
oratory of comfortable dimensions is provided, con- 
taining adequate equipment, 
it will undoubtedly act as a 
stimulus to the physician in 
charge and to the assistants 
he will require as the institu- 
tion grows; in this way the 
county will be able to attract 
to its medical staff men of 
greater experience and ability 
than if no such inducement 
were offered. Furthermore, 
this laboratory can, and indeed 
should, be used to make all 
the bacteriological and chemical tests which the 
county will require in the treatment of its indigent 
sick; such tests need not be confined to tuberculosis. 

The throat room is intended, not only for the pur- 
pose of laryngal and pharyngal treatment, but for 
administering gas in artificial pneumo-thorax. For 
obvious reasons a dental room is considered not only 
desirable, but essential. 

Patients are housed on the second and third 
floors. The latter is not illustrated, but is the same 
as the second story, except that the nurses and women 


office employees are quartered in the east wing over 


the maids’ rooms; a linen storeroom and mending 
room will also be located here. 

As stated above, there will be thirty-two beds, 
sixteen to a floor, one sex to each floor. The distri- 


Floor Plan of Open Dormitory Type 


Second and Third Floor Plan of Suggested County Tukerculosis Hospital 


Scopes & Feustmann, Architects 
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bution of beds in wards and rooms of various capac- 
ities as indicated on the plans ought to permit the 
physician the greatest possible leeway in placing his 
patients according to the degree of the illness and 
idiosyncrasy of the individual. It is intended, how- 
ever, that the earlier cases will be taken care of in the 
west wing. These wards with sleeping porches, wash- 
rooms and baths, and other accessories, really form a 
separate housing unit. The severest cases will be 
taken care of in single rooms, which will have indi- 
vidual porches. While ample porch space has been 
allotted each patient, every 
effort has been made to shade 
the wards and rooms as little 
as possible, introducing not 
only direct light, but sunlight 
as weil. The value of such an 
arrangement is minimized by 
some physicians, but if there 
is any efficacy at all in the 
disinfecting value of sunlight 
and fresh air, then it would 
appear well worth while to 
strive for the arrangement just 
described, which the authors believe to be the key- 
note of tuberculosis hospital planning. The psychic 
effect of cheerful and sunny interiors need hardly 
be enlarged upon at this late day. It will also be 
noted that practically no room of importance is 
shaded from direct light. Corridors have been made 
as open as possible without sacrificing economy in 
planning. It ís to be regretted that institutional 
planning in respect to communications has not 
reached the stage of development in this country that 
is evidenced in European institutions where corridors 
are usually made open on one side. It is to be hoped 
that the desirability of such planning will be rec- 
ognized at a not too far distant date by the med- 
ical profession, not alone in tuberculosis hospitals, 
but in general hospitals as well. 
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Floor Plans of Children's Unit in 
County Tuberculosis Hospital Group 


There is a diet kitchen on each hospital floor and, 
contiguous thereto, a moderate sized day room which 
may also be used as a dining room for those patients 
not quite well enough to go to the dining room, but 
who would prefer to be served at a table rather than 
from a tray in their beds. 

The building is supposed to be fat roofed, which 
will give ample opportunity for an open sun porch in 
case it is desired to subject some of the patients to 
solar treatment for surgical tuberculosis, lupus, etc, 

Regarding the growth of the institution, it is 
expected that it will proceed substantially upon the 
following lines: After the county sanatorium has dem- 
onstrated its ability to take care of thirty-two average 
cases and the educational propaganda has proceeded 
vigorously, it will then be prepared to receive a num- 
ber of really incipient cases of the hardy type; per- 
haps, too, it will be able to house in simpler quarters 
those who have spent some time in the main building 
and whose condition will have become quiescent. It 
will then be well to provide for about sixteen of such 
cases, eight of each sex, housed separately, in one- 
story shacks or open air pavilions of the improved 
type. By the improved type is meant the placing of 
warm, comfortable dressing quarters with washing 
and toilet accessories directly back of the open wards 
so that patients need not subject themselves to the 
discomfort of walking the whole length of the cold 
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wards, which are sometimes quite long, before they 
reach a warm room. Each shack should also be pro- 
vided with a small living room and an emergency 
room. The latter would permit accommodations for 
such patients who may be overtaken by a sudden 
hemorrhage or rise in temperature. Here they may 
be made comfortable until a place can be found for 
them in the main building. 

The children of the county should also receive 
early consideration. Children are best housed in a 
separate building, and it is suggested having four 
wards in two stories, to take care of about eight of 
each sex; these wards to be arranged similarly to 
the seven bed wards in the main building with the 
necessary locker rooms, etc. The children's pavilions 
should have a moderate sized infirmary room for emer- 
gency cases and, above all, should be provided with one 
commodious room facing south, with sash so arranged 
as to make it practically an outdoor schoolroom so 
that the school work of the children, especially those 
that are in the incipient state, may not be interrupted. 
This work is to be in charge of a trained teacher, 
who, with another attendant, will have charge of 
this separate pavilion. 

The question of occupation-therapy is also to be 
thought of. As funds will permit, a moderate sized 
workshop should be provided, having light and airy 
workrooms, a warm glue room, dark rooms for photo- 
graphic work, small salesroom for the products of 
patients, etc., etc. Pending the construction of a 
workshop, such diversional occupations as basket 
weaving. bead work, mending, etc., may be done on 
the porches of the main building. 

The layout such as here outlined is not an inex- 
pensive one, nor is it intended to be, any more than 
the county courthouse is intended to be a cheap 
affair. But it is held that the scheme is not extrav- 
agant for the part which the county should play in 
the fight against tuberculosis when it starts out to 
build a sanatorium or hospital to house its indigent 
invalids. Tuberculosis hospitals for advanced cases 
should cost more per bed than general hospitals 
because: 

First. Wards should not be as large as is per- 
missible in general hospitals. 

Second. Both indoor and outdoor accommoda- 
tions are necessary for each patient. 

Third. The system of construction adopted and 
the architectural treatment should be in no wise 
inferior to that adopted for the general hospital. 

Fourth. If unattractive, cheerless and cheaply 
constructed buildings are erected, it will be found 
very difficult to keep the patient in the institution, 
which is not the least of the problem in the fight the 
county is to make against this insidious disease. 


Principles of Hospital Planning in View of Future Expansion 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PLOT PLANS OF HOSPITALS DESIGNED BY RICHARD E. SCHMIDT 
GARDEN & MARTIN, ARCHITECTS 


By RICHARD E. SCHMIDT, A. I. A. 


or the expansion of an existing hospital is 

entrusted to an architect, it is necessary 
that he study and analyze the needs of the community 
in which it is to be built in the following respects: 
the rate of increase of bed-patients, the numbers 
treated in the several classifications of diseases and 
ailments, the past work of an existing institution, 
and also the probabilities of financial support for a 
long term of years, holding in view sufficient elasticity 
to permit of a change in proportion in the probable 
number of patients, according to the several classifi- 
cations and to accommodate the ever changing 
methods of treatment and technique of medicine 
and surgery. The architect should also examine 
the surroundings of the site to ascertain the line of 
least resistance in the acquirement of additional 
neighboring property if available statistics indicate 
a probable growth beyond the confines of the site 
in at least twenty-five 
years and develop the 
ultimate scheme accor- 
dingly. All of this must 
be done in accordance 
with the most advanced 
practice of medical ser- 
vice to develop the site 
to its highest and best 
use subject to the most 
modern practice of hos- 
pital design. 


We: the problem of designing a new hospital 


building improvements for a long term of years, 
it would probably be money unwisely expended to 
develop the complete scheme. 

The principal element is to provide for a complete 
efficient operating hospital in its ultimate develop- 
ment with proper and convenient circulation without 
sacrificing these same necessary requirements in the 
portion, sometimes comparatively small, which is 
to be built and operated as the first unit. 

It is obvious that this presents the greatest diffi- 
culty and opportunity to the designer, г. e., to pro- 
vide all of the auxiliaries and services in proper pro- 
portion to the original and smaller number of patients, 
without being out of balance in dimensions, and 
consequently in its cost as compared to that small 
number, and to arrange the most important parts so 
that they will be suitably and properly located for 
an increasing number of patient beds, thus eliminating 
the possible requirement of their complete removal 
and an expensive rebuild- 
ing of the original sec- 
tion, when the time for 
enlargement arrives. 

The wing which is first 
built must be convertible, 
floor by floor into rooms 
or wards for special pur- 
poses. Corridors must be 
placed to connect prop- 
erly with additions, stairs 
and elevators so that they 


The sketch studies 
will be made en bloc based 
on roughly pre-deter- . 
mined units of subdivi- 
sions with the necessary 
auxiliaries, holding in 
view an ultimate gener- 
ally pleasing aspect. This 
the architect should be 
able to do from ground 
plans, without developing 
elevation and details, for 
clients will, in very rare 
exceptions, only, be will- 
ing to pay for the service 
of complete plans of the 
ultimate scheme. 

Inasmuch as it is be- 
yond human possibility to 
anticipate the advances 
in medical treatment and 
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Plot Plan, Lafayette Home Hospital, Lafayette, Indiana 


can remain where placed 
at the beginning and yet 
be quite conveniently 
placed for satisfactory 
and efficient use after 
enlargement. 

The comparatively 
small principal entrance 
and business offices of the 
first section will in some 
instances (see plan of 
Columbia Hospital, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) be conver- 
ted into a side entrance 
in the amplified building, 

“some rooms and spaces 
will have to be devoted 
to functions for which 
they may not be perfectly 
adapted in dimensions 
and location in the first 
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Plot Plan of Adams County Tuberculosis Sanitorium, Quincy, Illinois 


portion to be built, and again some of the depart- 
ments, such as the operating sections, which are 
expensive to install, should be so located that they 
can be expanded without removal, or easily converted 
for the use of a special department such as the delivery 
rooms of a maternity section. 

If the beginning is comparatively small, the 
kitchen, laundry and heating units may have to be 
placed within the first unit, proportionate to the 
required service, or, in inexpensive one or two-story 
additions which can be sacrificed by removal without 
too great a loss when the time arrives to build a 
separate service and power building, keeping in mind 
a convenient and efficient point of connection of 
heating, water and electric services as well as all 
other services. (The beginning of Columbia Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, Wis., and Home Hospital, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., are planned on this basis.) 

Obviously, a separate building of this kind, if 


built at the outset, would overbalance the original 
patient capacity in size and cost, and in some instances 
would cost more than the funds available for the 
entire first unit. 

If, however, the portion which is built at the 
inception of the scheme is a considerable proportion 
of the ultimate size, the service building may be 
built of sufficient dimensions, with ample space for 
the later installation of additional boilers, machinery, 
kitchen and laundry equipment to provide, with 
the original installation, the necessary service for 
the completed scheme. (See block plan of Decatur 
and Macon County Hospital, Decatur, Illinois.) 

The Illinois Central Hospital at Paducah, Ky. 
the Pureair Tuberculosis Sanitorium, near Bayfıeld, 
Wis., and Adams County Sanatorium at Quincy, Ill., 
are compromises of the two methods described for 
the present and future accommodations for the 
service equipment. 
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Plot Plan of Illinois Central Railroad Hospital, 
Paducah, Kentucky 


appears to be declining in popularity. 
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The latter can be built to sustain addi- 
tional stories and presents comparatively 
few difficulties to increasing its capacity. 


The architects’ problem is, therefore, 


Plot Plan of “Pureair,” County Tuberculosis Hospital near Bayfield, Wis. 


It will be proper generally to arrange temporary 
quarters for the services if the initial hospital is to 
have a capacity of less than fifty per centum of the 
ultimate. 

The foregoing statements are more definitely 
applicable to the low pavilion type, than they are 
to the high eity hotel block plan type, which, happily, 
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Plot Plan, Columbia Hospital, 
Showing Future Growth 
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to place the foundations of the institu- 
tion in such a manner that the Jarger 
part of the first portions to be built will endure and 
serve all practical purposes throughout many years. 

As stated at the beginning, the success of such 
planning will depend upon investigations made at the 
start relative to the probable growth of the institution, 
and the foresight with which the principles of admini- 
stration are determined for the building’s operation. 
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View of Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Showing Temporary Power Building 


and First Unit of Nurses’ Home 


The William Wirt Winchester Memorial Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 
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HE William Wirt Winchester Memorial Hos- 

pital was designed for the treatment of ad- 

vanced tuberculosis. The objects to be attained 

have been described so well by Prof. George Blumer 

in an address at the dedication exercises, that a por- 
tion of his remarks are quoted. 

“When nine years ago the directors of the New 
Haven Hospital received the preliminary gift for the 
care of tuberculous patients, the first question which 
they had to decide was the use which should be made 
of the fund. While the laity are apt to think of tuber- 
culosis as mainly a disease of the lungs, the medical 
man realizes that this is by no means the case. In 
childhood particularly, other structures such as the 
bones and joints and the lymphatic glands are likely 
to be attacked, and a fund for the care of tuber- 
culous patients can therefore be put to a variety of 
uses. The executive committee of the hospital, feel- 
ing that a grave responsibility rested upon them, 
obtained through correspondence the opinion of the 
leading experts in tuberculosis in the United States, 
and the unanimous conclusion of these experts was 
that the fund would be best used by caring for 
advanced cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. It was 
pointed out by those whom we consulted, that in the 
first place these are the patients who are mainly 
responsible for the spread of the disease. It is chiefly 
through the dried expectoration of the patient with 
pulmonary tuberculosis that the germs of the disease 
are disseminated. It was also pointed out that at that 
time the tendency in the United States had been 
toward the establishment of sanatoriums for early 
‚cases rather than hospitals for advanced cases. This 


tendency has been decidedly modified in recent years, 
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in this state particularly, among others, by the estab- 
lishment of state sanatoriums caring for patients in 
all stages of the disease. It is still, nevertheless, a fact 
that the number of hospital beds available for the 
care of patients in advanced states of the disease is 
far from adequate. 

This hospital, therefore, was planned particularly 
for the care not of incipient tuberculosis, but of 
advanced tuberculosis. Its purpose necessarily influ- 
enced the type of construction adopted. Advanced 
cases of tuberculosis are usually bedridden, are often 
seriously ill and in short require just the same sort of 
hospital care as cases of typhoid fever, of pneumonia 
or other acute illnesses. On the other hand certain 
patients with advanced tuberculosis show remarkable 
powers of recuperation. There is no chronic disease 
perhaps regarding which the prognostic judgment of 
the physician is more likely to be at fault than chronic 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Furthermore even advanced 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis are not all equally 
ill and do not require exactly the same sort of care, 
and these facts had an influence on the type of con- 
struction that this hospital presents. 

The general plan of the hospital is of the so-called 
pavilion type and, as is usually the case, the adminis- 
trative structures are placed as near to the center of 
the plant as possible. For the treatment of patients 
two types of structure are provided. The two wings 
which are nearest to the center of the building repre- 
sent one type and the two buildings most remote from 
the center represent another. The buildings nearest 
to the center are planned for the care of the more 
advanced cases. The important feature of these 
buildings is that there are no very large wards, most 
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of the patients’ space being taken 
up by rooms holding from one to 
two or three beds. There is room 
on the porches for every patient 
in the institution. The buildings 
which are farthest from the cen- 
tral administration represent 
what is commonly spoken of as 
the shack type. In these build- 
ings the patients are expected to 
live and sleep outdoors entirely, 
except in bad weather, so that 
the structure consists essentially 
of a large porch which com- 
municates with the heated dress- 
ing rooms and a living room 
which may be used in severe 
weather. These buildings are to 
be used by patients who are not 
bedridden and they present from 
the patient's point of view, the 
element of hope. A patient may 
be admitted in a bedridden state 
and there is always a chance that 
recovery will take place to such 
an extent that he can be trans- 
ferred to the shacks and thus be 
encouraged and stimulated so 
that further improvement will 
occur.” 

The planning was definitely 
influenced by certain other con- 
siderations. As the site embraced 
a considerable area suitable for 
the placing of the hospital build- 
ings, it was felt that they should not be over two 
or three stories in height to secure the best results in 
architectural treatment as well as a most satisfactory 
arrangement for housing the patients. One of the 
most difficult features to handle in designing tuber- 
culosis hospitals and sanatoriums is the necessary 
porches, and when these are over three stories in 
height it is almost impossible to find suitable prec- 
edent for the correct architectural expression of these 
features. The site chosen is a beautiful one and most 
admirably suited to the purpose. When the fact is 
borne in mind that the institution is for the treatment 
of indigent advanced cases, the many advantages of 
the site are apparent. It is within a single carfare 
trolley ride of New Haven. The elevation, while 
ample in relation to immediate surroundings, is not 
too difficult of negotiation for those not in most robust 
condition. It is thus a simple matter for friends, 
members of the family and relatives to visit the 
patients, a factor of great importance in making the 
invalid happy and contented and willing to remain 
in the institution, This is not so essential where 
patients are in the incipient stage of the disease and 


First Floor Plan 
Chief Physician's House, William Wirt Winchester Memorial Hospital 
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Second Floor Plan 


are treated in sanatoriums, as distinct from hospitals, 
because they are up and about and apparently as 
well as other individuals and able to seek diversion 
and employment to pass the time. 

The site is bounded on the north by a railroad cut 
of the Berkshire Division of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, the tracks of which are 
about twenty-seven feet below the highest grade level 
of the site. If the service or basement and first floor of 
the main group of buildings could be kept down to 
certain levels, a railroad siding for cars delivering 
fuel direct to bunkers, and other supplies direct to a 
delivery platform, was possible. This was later 
accomplished in the planning by starting the siding a 
considerable distance west of the power house and 
using excavated material for embankment fill. 

The indicated location for the main entrance was 
toward the east and the contours and points of the 
compass determined the disposition of the patients’ 
quarters, and these two factors created a natural divi- 
sion at the entrance between the administration and 
service department on the one hand and the patients’ 
quarters and medical department on the other. 
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With the above explanations, the reasons for 
many features of the planning will be apparent. A 
brief outline of some of these features follows: 

Accommodations for one hundred and thirty-six 
patients on the south front in wards and rooms of 
varying sizes, including one, two, three, eight, and 
nine-patient units, to suit different stages of the 
disease as well as the diverse characteristics of the 
patients. 

Four separate dining rooms for patients ncar their 
rooms and wards with service from diet kitchens 
adjoining. 

Service to the diet kitchens by means of a service 
corridor in the basement (which 
connects all of the main group $ 


fifty thousand gallon concrete reservoir below the 
ground near the power house, to which level the water 
supplied by the New Haven Water Company flows by 
gravity. Pressure is obtained by means of a seventy- 
five thousand gallon elevated tank placed consider- 
ably to the west of the main group of buildings. For 
service purposes, only twenty-five thousand gallons 
of this supply can be drawn, the balance remaining 
as a constant supply to the eight-inch fire mains 
extending throughout the grounds and to the sprinkler 
system which is an extension of these fire mains and 
which covers all of the buildings except the physi- 
cian's cottage and the gardener's cottage. The tank 
supply is augmented by a heavy 
fire pump of ample capacity. 
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adjacent to the main elevator. 

Storerooms of various kinds 
at the service end of administra- 
tion building basement. 

A diet kitchen in service wing for instruction in 
dietetics, of pupil nurses. 

Quarters for internes with sitting rooms, etc., are 
on the second floor in the central part of administra- 
tion building. 

Male helps’ quarters are provided on the second 
and the third floors in central portion of admin- 
istration building. 

Female employees are housed at the north end of 
service wing in both second and third stories. 

Nurses’ Home, accommodating twenty-six nurses, 
with sleeping porch accommodations for a large 
proportion of these. 1t was felt that many of the 
nurses might be cured tuberculous patients. 

A physician's cottage for the physician in chief of 
the institution. 

A gardener's cottage, which also serves as a lodge 
at the main entrance gates. 22 

А power house containing а complete isolated 
plant consisting of high pressure boilers, engines and 
generators, refrigerating machinery, ice-making room, 
incinerator, etc., and above this, a complete laundry 
suitable for a three or four hundred patient institution. 

The matter of water supply and fire protection was 
taken care of by the installation of a two hundred and 
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First Floor Plan of Nurses’ Home 


throughout. 

There is a system of exhaust 
ventilation from certain rooms 
such as toilets, kitchens, serving rooms, operating 
room, etc. The ventilation of wards, patients' rooms 
and corridors is by means of open windows. 

Materials used for the exterior are local selected 
red brick of good color with granite water table and 
Indiana limestone sills and key blocks. Wood is used 
for cornices and columns, and slate for the roofs. 

The interior walls are finished with wood fibre 
plaster on plaster board. Door frames and base, 
except in nurses’ home, dormitories and physician's 
cottage are of metal. For the finished floors, hard red 
tile was used in the machinery rooms, main kitchen 
and bakery, serving rooms, etc.; terrazzo in the laun- 
dry, diet kitchens and dormitory washrooms, and 
encaustic tile in the bath and toilet rooms and oper- 
ating suite. The balance of the floors in corridors, 
patients’ rooms, etc., are of narrow comb-grained 
Douglas fir covered with battleship linoleum, the 
entire area of which is cemented to the floor with 
waterproof cement. The ceiling heights are not 
extreme, an attempt having been made to create a 
homelike, rather than an institutional atmosphere. 

The service and many of the administrative fea- 
tures in connection with the planning of the hospital 
were evolved by Dr. Simon F. Cox, superintendent 

of the New Haven Hospital. 
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SOUTH SIDE OF OPEN DORMITORY WING 


GENERAL VIEW OF NURSES' HOME 
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VIEW OF SOUTHEAST END SHOWING CHILDREN'S UNIT 


VIEW OF SOUTHWEST END SHOWING CLOISTER OUTSIDE TERMINAL ROOMS 


NORFOLK COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, BRAINTREE, MASS. 
HAROLD FIELD KELLOGG. ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATION UNIT 
TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL OF THE CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Description of Hospitals 


NorroLk County TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, 
BRAINTREE, Mass. PLATES 86-89. This is one of the 
first tuberculosis hospitals to be erected in Massa- 
chusetts under the recent State law which superseded 
an earlier one directing each city of more than ten 
thousand population to erect and maintain a hospital, 
and made the counties responsible for erecting the 
buildings, the cost of the service to be charged pro- 
portionally to the cities and towns. This centralizes 
the work of caring for sufferers from the disease and 
enables more economical administration to be effected. 
In this State the incipient cases are cared for in the 
State sanitoriums, so the county buildings are 
equipped to treat moderately advanced and advanced 
cases. Where municipal hospitals exist, terminal 
cases are treated locally. 

The Norfolk County Hospital is designed for both 
moderately advanced and terminal cases. The ac- 
commodations in wards and rooms total seventy-five 
beds and in an emergency one hundred patients could 
be cared for. The building is of the pavilion type of 
plan and is composed of twenty units arranged with 
easy access from one to the other but separated by 
masonry walls and fire-doors. All the wards and 
private rooms are on the first floor so that the nursing 
is greatly simplified. The plan is divided into three 
main divisions, the administration portion, with 
offices and nurses’ and employees’ quarters; the serv- 
ice portion, with kitchen, storage and dining rooms 
for patients and staff; and the nursing portion which 
is supervised from two octagonal centers, the wards 
and private rooms radiating from them. These 
central nurses’ stations enable efficient service to be 
given by a small number of nurses. The terminal 
cases are taken care of in private rooms and a separate 
corridor serving them eliminates the noise of traffic 
in the main corridor. Every patient can be accom- 
modated on the porches, doors without thresholds 
leading to the terraces from all rooms and wards. 
Dormer window lighting is used in all rooms and 
wards where covered porches occur, so that the light- 
ing of the interior is not sacrificed. The general 
exposure is to the south, and the plan is so arranged 
that all wards and rooms have either an east, south or 
west outlook. 

An operating room is provided and adjoining it a 
sterilizing room and a laboratory. There is also an 
examination room and contagious ward with separate 
service, and isolated from the remainder of the 
hospital. 

The kitchen is on the ground floor and well venti- 
lated. The service is through a serving room to the 
patients’ central dining room, which is operated on 
the cafeteria principle. The staff and employees’ 
dining rooms are in groups at either side of the kitchen, 
and beyond them in a separate unit, are large store- 


Illustrated in the Plates 


rooms and a fireproof garage for five cars. Meals for 
patients confined to bed are served from the diet 
kitchens in connection with each ward. These rooms 
are fully equipped with warming devices, sinks, cup- 
boards and refrigerators, the latter supplied with 
brine from the central ice plant in the basement which 
is capable of making four tons of ice daily. All the 
cooking is done by gas or electricity. 

Special attention was given to the details of the 
lighting system. The corridors are equipped with 
double acting semi-indirect fixtures, white lights being 
used for the evening and blue for night lights, the 
bowl being so adjusted that all rays of light strike 
above the door transoms. In the wards and patients’ 
private rooms, green shaded inverted fixtures protect 
the patients from glare, and at night the wards are 
lighted by blue lights set in the floor. The electric 
silent call system for nurses is installed with provision 
for immediate service because the signal light can only 
be released at the patient’s bedside. The operating 
room is lighted from concealed bulbs and reflectors 
so that the illumination is uniform and no shadows 
interfere with the surgeon's work. | 

An effort has been made to create a cheerful, home- 
like character in the architectural treatment, to offset 
any semblance of the institutional in the mind of the 
patient, for the tubercular patient is easily influenced 
by his surroundings, and contentment of mind is a 
factor that cannot be overlooked. 

CAMBRIDGE TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass. PLATE 90. This building is designed for the 
treatment of the city’s advanced cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, the patients being accommodated in 
general wards and private rooms. It contains also the 
administration offices for the general hospital detail 
and the supervision of a number of open dormitories 
located at the rear of the property and used for the 
treatment of incipient cases. ` 

The preparation of food for patients and employees 
and the laundry work connected with the institution 
are done on the first floor. The domestic help is 
quartered in the third floor of the central building, 
these rooms being lighted by windows on the sides 
and rear of the high parapet. 

The wards in each of the wings are arranged with 
diet kitchens. Open-air terraces in addition to the 
sun rooms provide space for bringing all the beds on 
the first floor into the open air if desirable and doors 
throughout the building are sufficiently wide to make 
the removal of beds easy. The building is heated by 
steam, and natural ventilation is depended upon in 
all the rooms because of the building’s high location 
and separation from other buildings. 

The exterior is constructed of water struck brick 
and trimmed with concrete stone. The interior is 
finished in brown äsh with painted plaster walls. 
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Perspective View From the West Showing Relation of Buildings in Salem Hospital Group 
Haven & Hoyt. Architects 


The floors are of wood 
covered with battle- 
ship linoleum. The 
exterior metal finish 
is of copper. The 
total cost in sors, 
including the eleva- 
tor and all the equip- 
ment with the excep- 
tion of furniture, 
was approximately 
$80,000. 

SALEM HOSPITAL, 
SALEM, Mass., PLATE 
93. The new General 
Hospital at Salem, 
Mass., is located 
about one mile from 
the center of the city 
on a tract approxi- 
mately twenty-five 
acres in extent, on high ground commanding ex- 
tended vistas. Peculiar conditions of the site, at 
first formidable, were found to have particular ad- 
vantages; because of them the minor buildings were 
enabled to be placed below the level of the main 
hospital and subordinated so that they do not inter- 
fere with the fine view of the harbor to the east. The 
main floor of the operating building is at the level of 
the basement of the main hospital and the serving 
room in the second story of the domestic service 
building is also at this same grade. This facilitates 
the removal of patients to and from the operating 
building and the distribution of food through the 
corridors connecting at this level, and furthermore, 
confines all noise and confusion incident to this 
service to the basement level of the main building, 
where it causes no annoyance to the administration or 
patients. An automobile shelter accessible from the 
lower grade at the east of the main hospital building is 
so concealed under the front lawn as not to betray its 
presence from the main approach. 
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-— The driveway to 
the service building 
and the power plant 
is also removed from 
the main building and 
because of the high 
elevation of thelatter, 
dust and street noises, 
smoke from the boilers 
and odors of cooking, 
are carried away by 
the generally prevail- 
ing winds from the 
south and west. The 
power plant with its 
underground coal 
pocket is inconspic- 
uously located on 
lower ground permit- 
ting connection with 
the main group by a 
tunnel which also affords facilities for the passage of 
pipes and wires, rendering them accessible at all times. 

Land has been reserved for future growth in the 
direction of the main thoroughfare to the north, and 
sites are available for expansion to the south of the 
connecting corridor sufficient for the distant future. 
The buildings have been so planned that the power 
plant and all domestic departments can be readily 
expanded. 

The hospital building faces east of south in order 
to insure the maximum amount of sunlight on all 
facades during the greater portion of the year. In 
conformity with recent tendencies in hospital plan- 
ning, open-air terraces and balconies are arranged on 
three sides of the open south court and their favorable 
position makes them of use throughout the year. 
They have been carefully devised to interfere as little 
as possible with the daylighting of the adjoining rooms 
and are set back as they rise so that direct sunlight, 
in addition to shelter, may be had on each. This 
building has a frontage of 185 feet, the east and west 
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wings are 145 feet deep, and the open court is approxi- 
mately бо Бу 115 feet. АП the buildings in the group 
are of fireproof construction, water-struck red brick 
being used for the walls and slate for the roofs. There 
are accommodations for 20 private patients occupying 
single rooms, 44 semi-private patients in small wards, 
20 male ward beds, 20 female ward beds, 19 maternity 
cases and 11 children's cases, making a total of 134 
beds. Rooms are provided in the attic story for the 
temporary accommodation of nurses, but at such 
time as the future nurses’ home, already designed, is 
built this space will be available for the internes’ 
quarters, additional patients and other uses. 

In the basement is located the out-patient depart- 
ment, the pharmacy, mattress and clothing sterilizing 
rooms. rooms for the care of ward patients’ clothing, 
the X-ray department, the pathological laboratory, 
plaster room and space for hydrotherapeutic and 
zander departments. 
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and domestics, together with dormitories for both men 
and women employees. Supplies are received and 
cared for at the ground level on the second floor and 
may readily be sent to the kitchen floor above by 
means of the elevator. The food may be returned to 
the serving room on the second floor, placed in steam 
tables until served, or placed directly in heated food 
carts and distributed by means of the dumb waiters, 
starting from the basement of the main building to 
the various diet kitchens where steam tables are 
provided for its care. 

The heating and ventilating system was purposely 
designed to be simple in its operation. Direct radiation 
is used generally; ventilation is provided in the open 
wards, the operating unit, maternity department and 
nurseries. The high location of the hospital makes 
ventilation by open windows in other rooms a practi- 
cal and satisfactory method. 


Adequate installation of 
The hospital is a combination of the block and thoroughly modern equip- Бері 
pavilion type of plan. The separate 


buildings provide accommodations for 
those departments that generally cause 
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insures the necessary shelter for the 
open court that the exposed position 
of the building demands. 

The operating building shows a Er 
successful carrying out of a deliberate $ 
architectural scheme, as regards 
arrangement and convenience, seldom 
seen in hospital planning. 

The service building contains, in 
addition to the working departments, 
dining rooms for nurses, house officers 
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Floor Plan of Operating Building 


General View of Operating and Domestic Service Buildings of Salen Hospital 


Haven & Hoyt. 
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‘THIRD FLOOP PLAN 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Floor Plans of Domestic Service Building, Salem Hospital 


ment has been made 
throughout. Electric light 
call systems for doctors 
and nurses are used. 
Electric elevators of 
sufficient size to accom- 
modate patients’ beds are 
of the automatic type, 
thereby doing away with 
operators. Floors are 
generally of linoleum, tile 
or terrazzo with masonry 
bases. The doors through- 
out the hospital are of 
sufficient width to permit 
the moving of patients in 
their beds. Each ward 
has its separate service 
room, diet kitchen, con- 
valescents’ dining room, 
toilets, bathrooms, 
blanket and linen 
warming room and medi- 
cine closet. In the surgical 
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wards and in connection with the private wards, there 
are rooms assigned for surgical dressings and in the 
isolation wards there are facilities for sterilizing all 
dishes used by patients. 

In the work of designing the hospital, attention was 
given to the suggestions from the hospital staff as well 
as the trustees, During the progress of the drawings, 
consultations and meetings were arranged with the 
architects. In this way all suggestions were carefully 
noted and discussed and much valuable data was 
brought to bear in developing the plan, and the result 
to those involved is an extremely satisfactory solution 
of the problem of the Salem Hospital. 

BrookLYN Hospitat, BROOKLYN, N. Y. PLATES 
91,92. Brooklyn's oldest hospital has during the past 
few years been completely rebuilt on the old site, an 
elevation overlooking the city and harbor of New 
York, close to the business section of Brooklyn, and 
adjoining and forming a part of Fort Green Park. 

There are 289 beds apportioned as follows: Private 
rooms, 38; private (four bed) wards, 54; public, тот; 

isolation, 6. š 

The work of the hospital is carried on in a 
number of buildings, each devoted to particular: 
purposes and connected by corridors to insure 
efficient service. Large courts are provided for 
ample light and ventilation. A list of the different 
buildings together with a brief description of 
their sub-divisions follows: 

Administration Building. This forms a central 
unit and contains in the basement the X-ray 
department and on the ground floor the main 
offices. On the second floor the maternity wards 
are located, extending into the north pavilion 


Detail View of South Court, Showing Airing Balconies, Salem Hospital, Salem, Mass. 
Haven & Hoyt, Architects 
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where the delivery rooms are arranged. The third 
floor contains private obstetrical rooms and wards, 
and the fourth floor contains sleeping quarters for 
female heads of departments. 

The North Pavilion, directly adjoining the adminis- 
tration quarters, contains in the basement the drug 
room, storage rooms and general lecture room and on 
the first floor, offices in connection with the main 
administration. The operating suite is located on the 
third floor and' the fourth and fifth floors are given 
over to internes’ quarters. 

The East Pavilion on the 
first floor contains private | ar 
wards for women and pri- ў аз e n | 
vate rooms connected with 4 Те 
open-air balconies on each 
of the other floors with a 
large solarium on the roof. 

The West Pavilion con- 
tains ambulance and ser- 
vice entrances in the base- 
ment, the southern end 
being given over to emer- 
gency wards and treatment 
rooms, while the northern 
end contains the 
kitchen and helps’ 
dining rooms. The . 
first floor contains [~ 
the dining rooms 
for doctors and 
staffin the northern 
part, and private 
wards for men in. 
the southern end. 
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The Pathological Department is contained in а two- 
story building located between the power plant and 
the north end of the west pavilion. | 

The floors in the wards and private rooms are of 
terrazzo, the joints arranged to come over beams. 
Countersunk linoleum is used in the centers of the 
large wards. Dormitory floors of the nurses’ home 
and all of the helps’ quarters, laundry and service 
departments are of cement. Six-inch-square red tile 
is used for the floors of the main kitchen and diet 
kitchens and gray tile for 
the floors and walls of the 
operating rooms. All wards 
and private room floors are 
supplied with blanket 
warmers, and the duty 
rooms with ventilated 
closets for utensils. The 
examining sinks have eibow 
control for the faucets. The 
silent call system is installed 
for nurses and the mega- 
phone system for calling 
doctors. Floor lights are 
used in the wards for night 
lighting. They are 
built in the floor 
construction to the 
depth of about ro 
inches and are 11 
inches in diameter, 
8 inches of which 
is glass, the sides 
are painted white 
and a ro-candle, 
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The second and 
third floors are 
given over to sur- 
gical and medical 
wards for women 
and men respectively and the fourth floor to children. 

‘The Nurses’ Home contains in the second, third 
and fourth floors, single rooms for pupil nurses. The 
basement has a lecture room, diet classrooms, small 
laundry for individual use and trunk room. The 
first floor, in addition to the library and reception 
rooms, has quarters for officers of the training school. 
The access to the dining room in the west pavilion is 
had by a covered corridor leading from the nurses’ 
home. 

The Power Building is in the northeast corner of 
the property and contains in the basement, boiler and 
engine rooms, refrigerator plant, ice plant, vacuum 
cleaning machinery, water filters and generators. 
The first floor is given over to the laundry and the 
second and third floors provide quarters for male and 
female help respectively, each person being assigned 
a single room. 
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Second Floor Plan 


Maternity Section in North Pavilion, Brooklyn Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
3 Lord & Hewlett, Architects 


power bulb gives 
sufficient light for 
the nurses without 
disturbing the 
patients. 

Sufficient balcony and solarium space is provided 
to enable every patient to be moved out of doors if 
desired. 

The dispensary for out-patients is located on the 
west boundary of the property with a separate entrance 
direct from the street so that its operation is carried 
on independently of the hospital work. 

CoruMBiA HosPITAL, MILWAUKEE, Wis. PLATES 
94-96. The ideal of the trustees, the staff, the nurs- 
ing body and the personnel of Columbia Hospital was 
perfection of service in their new buildings. This was 
the mainspring, but the balance wheel was a practical 
conception of the relative significance of mere building 
compared with skill in diagnosis and treatment by the 
personnel and staff. The present group is the suc- 
cessor of an earlier institution, as usual outgrown. 
The hospital was started in June, 1917, and occupied 
in December, 1918. The courage shown by the 
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trustees in starting at that time has been amply justi- 
fied. The building illustrated is the first unit of a 
much larger group. This accounts for many other- 
wise unexplainable points in the plan, most of which 
will be obvious, however, on comparing the plans of 
the first unit with the group plan shown on page 161. 
The exterior is of a sand mould vari-toned red brick 
laid with a white joint and trimmed with buff Bedford 
stone. All interior floors and bases are of terrazzo 
except in Ше lobby. The door trim throughout is of 
rolled steel and set flush with the plaster. The plumb- 
ing fixtures are of porcelain. Two elevators are 
installed, one with push button control; the other, car 
switch. The dumb waiter is electrically operated, 
with full automatic control. All refrigerators are 
cooled by means of a carbon-dioxide refrigerator plant, 
and ice is made for hospital uses. All water is filtered 
‘and drinking-water cooled. There is a central water 
sterilizing plant in the power house, which supplies 
sterile water to utility rooms, etc., and a water dis- 
tilling apparatus in the penthouse with water piped 
to the operating room floor and to the laboratory. 
An electro cardiograph is installed in the ground floor 
with outlets on the patients' floor. The X-ray depart- 
ment and operating departments are unusually large 
for hospitals of this size. 

In the enlarged scheme the operating department 
will move to the fifth floor of the new building, the 
present operating department becoming birth rooms. 
The laboratory will move into larger quarters, as will 
also the kitchen, laundry and power plant. The 
present main entrance will become a side entrance 
either for ward visitors, for employees, or for the 
dispensary. 

The patient capacity is 67, internes 3, help 16, a 
total bed capacity of 86 beds. The cost was approxi- 
mately $211,031 and the cubic-foot cost $ .3783. 
These figures are exclusive of architects' fees but 
include lighting fixtures, hardware and refrigerators. 

Tue FAULKNER НОЗРІТАІ, а new addition to which 
is illustrated on page 172, is typical of the manner in 
which hospitals find expansion necessary as the com- 
munity which they serve increases in population. 
This hospital, erected about fifteen years ago by the 
late Dr. and Mrs. George Faulkner in Jamaica Plain, 
a suburb of Boston, had in addition to its community 
work gained a considerable degree of popularity as a 
private hospital, and in keeping with the growing 
tendency there developed an increasing demand for 
treatment of maternity cases. Consequently when 
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the trustees were called upon to consider the extension 
of the facilities for the care of patients, it was decided 
to erect a new ward building to be devoted entirely to 
maternity cases. 

The building has been so planned that the patients' 
rooms receive a southerly and westerly exposure, 
while the workrooms are at the rear toward the 
northwest. On the first floor in addition to a private 
suite, are two open wards of four beds each, it being 
undesirable to have a large number of beds in a single 
open ward of this class. 

The second floor is devoted entirely to private 
rooms, while the third story contains the delivery 
rooms with their auxiliary accommodations. The 
location of this department could not be bettered as, 
with its noises, it is entirely disassociated from and 
above the patients' quarters, yet easily reached by 
elevator connection. The floors are rendered sound 
proof by use of cork insulation, as are also the walls 
enclosing the nurseries. 

The two main floors are each provided with diet 
kitchens, nurses’ workroom, linen closet, toilet accom- 
modation, and a nursery with its service room. A 
nurse's station is centrally located off the main corri- 
dor and the building is equipped with a nurses' 
electric light call system. 

A bay window in the nursery admits a certain 
amount of actual sunlight, and a projection off the 
nurses’ workroom having outer and inner windows 
provides for the care of flowers at night, making it 
possible to admit fresh outer air and isolate flowers 
from the inside temperature. 

In the basement, of necessity, a considerable por- 
tion of the area is assigned to housing the domestics, 
and a diet kitchen primarily for instruction in the 
nurses’ training school also offers excellent opportunity 
for sterilization and care of the baby milk bottles. 

The building is entirely of fireproof construction. 
Floors in general are of linoleum with masonry bases, 
except that terrazzo is used throughout the work- 
rooms including the delivery section of the building. 
The exterior is of eastern, water-struck brick with 
concrete stone trimmings, and designed in the spirit 
of the original group. 

While this building is designed and thoroughly 
equipped in the most modern manner for the exclusive 
use of the intended class of patients, it has been so 
planned that it is perfectly possible to assign the rooms 
if opportunity existed, and necessity demanded, to 
any class of patients that the hospital might admit. 
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Hospital Design: The Relation of Initial Cost to the 
Expense of Operation and Maintenance 


By LINDLEY MURRAY FRANKLIN 


HE initial cost of a building is tangible, easily 
demonstrated and felt at once, while the cost 
of maintenance is intangible, difficult to fix 

and continues during the life of the building. It 
is obvious that it is economy to spend a certain sum 
in first cost, once for all, if thereby the interest on 
this amount can be saved in repairs or labor of admin- 
istration. As it is so easy to reduce the total esti- 
mates for construction and equipment, and as it 
requires the most thorough knowledge and the most 
conscientious investigation of the conditions to deter- 
mine the items which go to make up the cost of 
maintenance, a proper balance between these two 
elements is rarely studied and almost never arrived at. 

Unfortunately the work of financing the building 
of a hospital is started before the essential facts are 
thoroughly understood by those interested in the 
project. People are naturaliy so keenly alive to the 
necessity of caring for the sick and injured in their 
community, that a campaign to raise a certain sum 
(fixed by the committee without adequate advice) 
for a new building is carried on with enthusiasm and 
is generally successful. A site is frequently purchased 
before even preliminary plans and an approximate 
estimate have been obtained. 

The requirements of the institution are then care- 
fully studied and an architect appointed who is asked 
to design a building which shall embody all essential 
features and any others that he may deem advisable, 
but the cost is not to exceed the sum raised in the 
campaign. What usually happens in such cases is that 
the cost of the building, if built according to the final 
plans, far exceeds the available funds, and, as the 
committee is not willing to reduce the size of the 
building, it is built as cheaply as possible. 

How much better it would be to reverse the 
process. First study the requirements, then obtain 
the approximate cost, adding fifteen per cent for 
contingencies, and then proceed with the campaign to 
raise not only this sum but also an additional amount 
for an endowment, as the new building is always more 
expensive to operate on account of being larger than 
the old one and entailing better treatment of patients. 

As it is a fact that people contribute generously 
toward a building fund but hesitate to subscribe to 
repairs and general running expenses, should not a 
hospital be designed and built primarily with the 
idea of keeping the cost of administration down to a 
minimum, even if the initial cost is somewhat higher? 
The interest on the increased cost will be much less 
than the additional running expense of a poorly 
designed, cheaply constructed and inadequately 
equipped building, and this additional expense for 

maintenance is a factor which increases each year. 


If economy of administration is paramount to 
every other consideration, it is essential that the 
hospital should be designed to embody only those 
features which are necessary to the welfare of the 
institution and no others. This is a difficult thing to 
do, but it may be accomplished if those who are 
responsible for the building regard each suggestion and 
every requirement as a new problem applied to the 
specific case. Serious errors are made when the 
requirements are stated merely as modifications of 
an existing organization and plant instead of basing 
them on a fresh study of the actual functions necessary 
to obtain the desired results. A new building pro- 
vides an opportunity to improve the whole procedure 
of the hospital, impossible under the old conditions. 

To do this the architect must study in detail the 
organization of the institution; he should know the 
several duties of the employees, staff, nurses and 
attending doctors, and he should be familiar with the 
service, housekeeping and the treatment and care of 
the different classes of patients. In addition he must 
take into consideration the changes and growth in 
administration which are bound to occur when the 
institution is housed in new surroundings. 

There is very little to criticize in the rooms for 
patients in our modern hospitals, but how frequently 
we see these buildings designed with utter disregard 
to the work of the staff, nurses and employees. As 
the time of the attending and house staff is limited, it 
is essential that the dispensary, patients’ rooms, 
operating rooms, etc., should be so located that the 
maximum number of patients may be visited and 
treated in the shortest time; otherwise, the staff will 
have to be increased or the patients will suffer. The 
proximity of the wards to each other, so that at times 
one nurse may supervise more than one ward; the pro- 
per location of toilets, utility and workrooms, and a 
well laid out kitchen and laundry all tend to efficient 
service, and that means fewer employees. 

All hospital buildings should be built as nearly 
fireproof as possible, not only on account of the safety 
of the inmates, but because this type is far more 
enduring and will require fewer repairs than any 
other. The additional cost is a good investment. 

It is not intended, at this time, to discuss the 
many details of construction, although it may be said 
that “hospital construction" has been carried to an 
excess in many instances. Surely there is no excuse 
for increasing the cost by designing the nurses’ 
quarters with plaster coves at all re-entrant angles, 
sanitary base and tile floors, or by covering the walls 
of the operating rooms with marble or tile unless the 
repairs and the labor of cleaning will thereby be 
reduced considerably. An eminent surgeon has stated 
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that he has performed critical operations in dirty, 
tenement rooms with perfect success and with no fear ^ 


of infection, as he knew his patient, assistants, and 
utensils were sterile. It seems far more logical to con- 
fine the tile wainscot to such rooms as toilets, pantries, 
kitchens and “plaster-rooms” where the work is of 
such nature that walls require constant serubbing. 

When we know the importance of hospital equip- 
ment it is surprising how frequently the consideration 
of this question is postponed until the construction is 
well along, resulting in some of the most glaring and 
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expensive faults of our modern institutions. At the 
time the preliminary drawings are being studied, 
every piece of built-in and movable furniture should 
be carefully considered with a view to the need it is 
to serve in each specific case and in regard to the 
cost of operation. If this were done conscientiously 
vast amounts in the initial cost of the building would 
besaved and we would not so frequently see apparatus 
standing idle in the utility rooms, kitchen and pan- 
tries which requires almost as much attention as that 
in constant use. 
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MATERNITY WING, FAULKNER HOSPITAL, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
HAVEN & НОУТ, ARCHITECTS 


HE plans reproduced here show a special hospital unit 
devoted to maternity cases only. An innovation and distinct 
‚economy of space will be noted particularly on the second floor 
where splayed door jambs to the wards permit a substantial 
reduction in the usual corridor width, although providing 
adequately for the moving of patients in beds —a destrable fea- 
ture in view of the airing balcony accommodation provided at 
the westerly end for private suites, and between this building 
and the administration building for other patients. The thick. 
ness of wall needed for the splay affords closet space for rooms. 
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D.C. Drying Closet 
D. Delivery Room 


Mechanical Equipment 
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one of its most important features, for upon 

the success or failure of the mechanical equip- 
ment largely depends the comfort of the occupants, 
convenience of the staff, and the general efficiency of 
the hospital. Moreover, the expense of operating and 
maintaining the mechanical equipment is usually one 
of the largest, if not the largest, single item in the cost 
of the conduct of the hospital. 

Steam heating versus hot water heating is still 
discussed. Undoubtedly in the days when only the 
old gravity steam heating system was available, the 
hot water system was more satisfactory, and possibly 
more economical. | 

The hot water system is subject to the danger of 
freezing, is slow in heating and cooling off (the forced 
system being less objectionable in this respect), and 
it involves the risk of serious damage in the case of a 
break in the piping, as well as possibly a serious waste 
of water. 

. The claim advanced that a modulation of water 
temperature with the outside temperature mav be 
had with the hot water system is less real and of less 
importance than represented. This advantage may 
be approximated in the vacuum or atmospheric 
steam systems, and with a material reduction in 
installation and operation costs. The installation 
costs of the best vacuum steam system will not equal 
the cost of a forced hot water system, and the latter 
system is the more complicated. 

Direct radiation is generally advocated and used 
throughout the hospital building, with the possible 
exception of the operating room in the larger hospi- 
tals where there is little or no objection to the oper- 
ation of a mechanical ventilating plant throughout the 
heating season. | 

The direct radiators should be of the hospital type, 
having a perfectly smooth surface, with sections 
spaced three inches on centers so that they may be 
readily cleaned. The radiators should be supported 
from the wall by means of heavy brackets, there being 
a space of not less than three inches, and preferably 
four inches, back of the radiator, and five inches from 
the bottom of the radiator to the floor. In such an 
installation the floor is left entirely free and dirt-col- 
lecting areas do not exist. 

The type of boiler to be used in a hospital plant is 
entirely dependent upon the size of the institution 
and the space available. Too often, in small hospitals, 
use is made of sectional cast iron boilers for heating, 
with an auxiliary high pressure boiler, sometimes 
referred to as a steam generator, to provide steam for 
sterilizing and laundry purposes. Such an arrange- 
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ment is not to be commended, for it results in the 
operation of two or more fires at all times and one 
fire is sufficient for all purposes for the most of the 
year. Also, the small sectional boilers are not econom- 
ical in operation. This arrangement results in a com- 
plication of piping and equipment. The object of this 
plan is usually to eliminate the need of a high-grade 
engineer, in the belief that a janitor can operate the 
sectional heating boilers and the steam generator. 
It is a small hospital indeed in which the employment 
of high-grade firemen will not result in a saving in 
fuel more than offsetting the increased amount of 
wages. : 

In larger hospitals the use of the horizontal fire 
tube or the fire-box boiler is to be recommended. 
Only in the largest of plants, that is, those requiring 
one thousand boiler horsepower, or over, may the use 
of the water tube boiler be advised, for the fire tube 
boiler is equally safe, economical and durable, and 
less expensive. 

Automatic stokers may be used for two purposes. 
First, to eliminate smoke where soft coal may be used 
to advantage, and second, to save labor, which 
becomes possible only in plants of one thousand 
boiler horsepower or over. 

Provision for the future growth of the hospital 
should be made to the extent of allowing space for the 
later installation of additional boilers, and the size of 
the main steam lines and of the auxiliary apparatus, 
heater, etc., should be determined with this factor in 
mind. | 

Recently more emphasis has been placed upon a 
study of the economical operation of hospital plants. 
But few hospital plants are equipped with devices 
enabling the determination of the economy of oper- 
ation, and yet this is a very simple matter and very 
desirable. 

The installation of coal weighing scales, set in the 
floor, with platform sixty inches long and forty-eight 
inches wide, will enable the weighing of the coal as fired 
to the boiler. In larger plants a more elaborate equip- 
ment is possible. In addition to the coal scales some 
device for measuring the feed water as fed to the 
boiler should be installed. This will make possible 
a simple calculation by means of which the number of 
pounds of water evaporated per pound of coal fired 
may be determined for each day. For a refinement 
of this determination the temperature of the water 
fed to the boiler may be either read systematically 
from a feed water thermometer, or better still, a 
recording thermometer may be used to record this 
temperature. The coal also may be analyzed to 
determine the heating value thereof, and then an 
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exact determination of the efficiency of the boiler 
plant may be had. 

Where separate costs of the operation of the heat- 
ing and ventilating plant, laundry, kitchen, steri- 
lizing and electric plants are recorded the division of 
fuel costs has been arbitrarily made. The installation 
of steam flow meters would make possible an accu- 
rate determination of the cost of steam for each 
department and provide a means of preventing 
wastes. 

To obtain the best results a plant log sheet should 
be used, upon which hourly readings should be 
recorded of the boilers in use, draft pressure, steam 
pressure, feed water temperature, outdoor tempera- 
ture, weight of water fed to boilers, coal fired, ash 
removed, service rendered to the building, men on 
service in the boiler room, and supplies received and 
used. A running account of the coal may be included, 
this showing the coal on hand at the beginning of the 
day, that received during the day, the amount used 
during the day, the balance representing that remain- 
ing on hand. If an electric power plant is in use, сог- 
responding records should be made of the operating 
details thereof. 

A careful interpretation of the records thus 
obtained should bring about a marked economy in 
the operation of the plant. An instance may be cited 
of a two thousand horsepower boiler plant which, 
previous to the keeping of such records, had operated 
at fifty-one per cent efficiency. At the end of a year's 
use of apparatus and records as described the plant 
was operating at seventy-one per cent efficiency. 

The piping system of the hospital is most com- 
plicated because of the varied service demanded. 
There must be, first, the high-pressure piping system 
operating at the maximum pressure required, which 
would be that required by the engine if a lighting 
plant is included, or that required by the laundry and 
sterilizer system if no lighting plant is included. 
Ordinarily the hospital lighting plant is operated at 
eighty to one hundred pounds steam pressure and 
this would thus be the boiler pressure. The sterilizers 
should then be provided with an independent system 
of piping conveying steam at approximately sixty 
pounds pressure. The pressure required for Ше opera- 
tion of the laundry apparatus is the same, but usually 
the laundry apparatus is so located that a separate 
system of piping may well be used therefor, and this 
is desirable in any case. The kitchen apparatus 
requires steam at approximately thirty to forty 
pounds pressure and should, therefore, be on a sepa- 
rate system of piping. The heating pressure, custo- 
marily two and one-half pounds, involves neces- 
sarily a separate system of piping. Each system 
is supplied with steam directly from the boiler 
header through an automatic pressure reducing valve. 

Automatic temperature regulation fails to receive 
proper recognition only because a number of cheap 
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devices have been used for the purpose and many 
cheap installations have been made. 

There are now available two or three systems free 
of rubber diaphragms and similar causes of failure, 
which may be counted upon to give accurate and 
lasting service. The use of such a system prevents 
overheating and results in marked economy of fuel. 

In every plant steam and hot-water pipe covering 
is freely used, but the use of the highest grade 
materials is not as common as it should be. The use 
of the highest grade covering, which is naturally the 
most expensive, is amply warranted by the increased 
saving of fuel resulting. 

The use of sheet metal ducts for conveying air in 
the ventilating system is to be recommended in pref- 
erence to the use of masonry ducts and flues, despite 
the fact that the sheet metal ducts cost slightly more. 
The sheet metal ducts are cleaner and involve less 
resistance to the movement of the air. 

The use of air washers provides for a supply of 
clean air wherever ventilation is required, and this 
alone should be sufficient to assure their use, espe- 
cially within congested districts where ventilation 
is desired. 

The ventilation system of the hospital may vary 
in its extent. It may consist merely of exhaust fan 
ventilation for the laundry, kitchen, toilet rooms, diet 
kitchens and other service rooms, which should be 
divided into separate systems for laundry, for the 
general kitchen, for the toilet and service rooms, and 
for the diet kitchens. This smallest amount of ven- 
tilation may be supplemented by an exhaust fan 
system of ventilation for the large wards, and to this 
may be added a fresh-air supply fan system for the 
wards and important patients' rooms. 

The extent and nature of this equipment must be 
dictated by the nature and location of the hospital. 
A hospital located in a rural district manifestly 
requires less artificial ventilation than one located 
in a congested city district. The author believes that 
a complete supply and exhaust system for all of the 
larger patients’ rooms is amply warranted in the 
latter case, for ventilation by natural means cannot 
be assured in the case of a hospital surrounded by 
high buildings, particularly on days of dull or stagnant 
atmospheric conditions, and the opening of the 
windows often subjects the patients to the annoyance 
of noise, dust, odors and drafts. 

In connection with the plumbing equipment fre- 
quently resort is had to standard plumbing fixtures, 
with little consideration of the specially designed fix- 
tures and equipments which several manufacturers 
make for hospital work. 

For the drainage system wrought iron pipe is 
mostly used. For the cold water distributing mains 
galvanized iron or steel pipe is largely used. A more 
durable pipe is the lead-lined iron pipe, which costs 
possibly twice as much as the galvanized iron pipe. 
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For the hot water piping system galvanized iron or 
steel pipe is largely used, but this should never be, 
inasmuch as it is short lived. The gases liberated in 
the hot water attack and rapidly destroy the iron and 
steel pipe. Brass pipe is much more durable than gal- 
vanized iron or steel pipe, but is very expensive. For 
this work, also, the lead-lined iron pipe will be found 
quite as durable as the brass pipe and about one- 
third less expensive. 

In general, the hot water supply is furnished by 
means of large storage tanks containing steam coils. 
Considered from all standpoints, this is the best 
means. It provides for an ample storage of hot water 
and eliminates the sudden demands on the boiler 
caused by instantaneous heaters having no storage 
capacity, or by the steam and water mixing valves. 
Such instantaneous heaters and local mixing valves 
make necessary the installation of sufficient boiler 
capacity to provide steam not only for heating and 
other hospital purposes, but for heating the water to 
the extent of the maximum instantaneous demand, 
while in the case of the storage heaters the peak, or 
maximum load on the boilers, is lessened because the 
heating of the water may be accomplished through a 
longer period of time. 

Incinerators are generally used in all large hospital 
plants. They should be of the high-pressure pattern 
and of ample capacity. A single large incinerator 
located in the basement is usually found more satis- 
factory than the smaller incinerators distributed 
about the building, because of the fact that the smaller 
incinerators may not economically be operated con- 
tinuously at a sufficient temperature to destroy all 
tefuse matter and garbage without offensive odors or 
smoke. 

Nearly all large hospitals, that is, institutions 
costing $250,000, or more, have their own electric 
power plants. No institution or type of building has 
greater warrant for the installation of such a plant 
than the hospital. It has the longest period of heat- 
ing of any type of building and the greatest possible 
use for the exhaust steam from the engines. The 
exhaust steam may be used for heating the building, 
for heating water, and it may be used to a large extent 
for drying purposes in the laundry. It may also be 
used in refrigerating plants of the absorption type. 
The latter has the special advantage of making use of 
the exhaust steam at a period of the year when a con- 
siderable portion thereof could not otherwise be used. 
The large amount of hot water required in the hospital 
also provides for an unusually extensive use of the 
exhaust steam during the non heating season. 

The heating demands of a hospital will be found 
to be three to four times greater, as related to boiler 
capacity and fuel consumption, than the demands 
for electricity. The installation of the electric power 
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plant will not increase the boiler capacity required or 
the fuel consumption during the greater portion of the 
heating season. The additional amount of service 
required because of the installation of the electric 
plant is very small. In very small hospitals no extra 
service is demanded, in medium-sized hospitals one 
extra man may be required, and only in the largest 
hospitals will two or three additional men be required. 

Usually the installation of an electric power plant 
will pay for itself within three to five years, including 
proper allowances for interest and depreciation. The 
extra cost of service is largely offset by the increased 
economy in the operation of the heating plant because 
of the higher grade of service employed. 

Protection against interruption of service is quite 
as great in the case of street service. In connection 
with over fifty isolated plants designed by the author 
no interruption of service has ever occurred and some 
of these plants have been in service twenty years. 

It is an interesting fact that of the thirty-one 
hospitals on Manhattan Island, which have one hun- 
dred beds or more, seventy-eight per cent of them 
have their own electric lighting and power plants. 
Of the remaining number several are city installations 
and the policy of the City of New York, which is 
believed to be largely influenced by political motives, 
is against the adoption of isolated plants in city insti- 
tutions. 

It may be asserted that in no other department 
of hospital administration are the losses and wastes 
so great as in the maintenance and operation of the 
heating, power and mechanical equipments. 

The ability of the operating engineer (and the 
ability of his assistants) and the efficiency and econ- 
omy of the plant go absolutely hand in hand. The 
employment of cheap engineers and firemen inevi- 
tably means high fuel, water and repair bills and an 
increased depreciation of the plant. 

The best efforts of the consulting and operating 
engineers may fall far short of the best attainable if 
the building committee or architect so reduces the 
amount available for the installation of the mechan- 
ical equipment that the best materials may not be 
used, or to such an extent that devices to determine 
the economy of the plant's operation must be omitted. 
The use of cheap valves, pipe and other materials will 
result in constant annoyance and high repair bills. 
The use of cheap steam and hot water pipe covering 
materials will result in an excessive waste of heat, 
which may be neither detected nor prevented. The 
elimination of coal scales and boiler feed water 
measuring devices will surely result in a low boiler 
plant efficiency. Elaboration in the mechanical 
equipment is to be avoided by all means, but the 
essential requirements may not be ignored without 
involving a continuous and serious expense. 
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First Floor Plan 


This plan shows a complete and well ar- 
ranged isolation building for twelve patients, 
Each ward is an independent unit, having 
its own toilet facilities and exit to outside 
terrace. A portable bathtub provides bathing 
facilities, The second floor is given over 10 a 
nurses’ sitting and dining room, together 
with three nurses’ rooms, a small kitchen and 
maid’s room. A separate entrance gives ac- 
SS cess to this floor. The plan was developed in 

View of Corridor Showing Nurse's Station collaboration with Dr. S. S. Goldwater. 
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The Carson C. Peck Memorial Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EVELOPMENT of hospital planning and equip- 

ment for a number of years has been along lines of 

greater sanitation, specialized equipment, and 
above all, interior construction and finish carried 
almost to a point of barrenness with flat surfaces and 
rounded angles in fear of the deadly lurking germ. But 
in this great movement for sanitary conditions, the 
psychological effect of surroundings on the patients has 
in many cases been overlooked. Some observers of 
modern hospital facilities claim too great stress has 
been laid on sanitation and that, as a result, many 
effects of a depressing nature have been created. The 
hospital building should be constructed and equipped 
so as to be easily kept clean, but above all else it 
should make an appeal to the patient through its rest- 
ful character, so that the days of convalescence may be 
as Cheerful and comfortable as possible, thereby aid- 
ing in rapid recovery. There is now being evidenced 


a keener appreciation of the necessity of this dual 
viewpoint. It has been pointed out that hospital 
buildings have been made unduly expensive by the 
employment of tile and marble floors and wain- 
scotings, with coved intersections of walls and ceil- 
ings in departments where little value was obtained, 
that glistening white surfaces and furniture have been 
over-rated from a sanitary standpoint and that in 
addition to creating a chilling and depressing effect 
on the patients, their reaction on the physicians and 
nurses is not such as to promote harmonious and rest- 
ful working conditions. 

The Carson C. Peck Memorial Hospital recently 
erected in Brooklyn, N. Y., is an interesting example 
of the application of some theories which a short time 
ago would have been held quite contrary to accepted 
hospital practice. The underlying thought in the 
design of this building was that it was to be made a 
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General View of Facade From Approach 
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receive full southern sunlight, but look over a stretch 
of many miles of Brooklyn toward the bay. 

Meals are served to the patients, not only in 
steam-heated trucks, to maintain the warmth of the 
food, but on dainty crockery of many different 
designs, so that each patient may have the antici- 
patory pleasure of a changing appeal to the mind. 

The lighting of each private room and of every bed 
in the semi-private wards is by means of a fixture 
slightly above and directly back of the patient, so 
that no disturbing light will fall in the patient’s eyes, 
but will be directed to the place needed for reading 
or for services to the patient. 

A large number of the rooms are for individual 
patients. Some are semi-private with two or three beds 
in a room and there are several wards which contain 
six to eight beds. Wherever there is more than one 
bed in a room, screens have been placed between the 
beds, so arranged with a lower metal panel and glass 
above, that the patients lying in bed cannot see one 
another and yet the nurses can have full surveillance 
of the room. In addition to this, provision is made so 
that curtains can be drawn around any particular bed 
when the patient desires absolute privacy. 

Great care has been taken to isolate the maternity 
delivery rooms so that the other patients will be free 
View in Entrance Lobby from disturbance. The entire maternity suite is 


“home for the sick” rather than 
a “hospital.” The usual blank 
sterility of hospitals has for this 
reason been studiously avoided. 
Tastefully stained wood trim and 
doors for all rooms occupied by 
patients, oak floors toned to a 
pleasant light brown, washable 
window curtains of quaint and 
dainty design, rugs on the floors, 
and pictures on the walls have 
been used with the purpose of 
bringing cheer and comfort to the 
patients under treatment. The 
rooms are furnished with bed- ы ee 
steads attractively colored and шаі! - 


with other furniture of oak or 
mahogany. Large windows are 
provided everywhere to give 
maximum sunlight. The toning of 
the walls is a cheerful sunlight 
buff. The solariums at the ends 
of the building have large glazed 
openings, and the porches on the 
rear are approached from the 
adjacent bedrooms by wide case- 
ment windows, which allow beds 
and wheel chairs to be rolled 
directly from the rooms on to 
these porches, which not only 
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placed on the next to the top story, to 
give it special quietness and isolation. 

Special attention has been given to 
the elimination of noise throughout the 
building. The elevators open from vesti- 
bules rather than directly into the halls. 
Clicking door latches are entirely omitted, 
noiseless self-closers being substituted 
and arm hooks instead of knobs, so that 
the nurse can open the door while both 
hands are occupied. The partitions be- 
tween the bedrooms and between the bed- 
rooms and the halls are built double, with 
an air space between the parts to prevent 
the transmission of sound. 

The signal service from the beds to 
the nurses is by means of tiny electric 
bulbs, which operate with the utmost 
efficiency, as well as producing the best 
psychological comfort to the patient. The 
pear push, hanging on a wire at the 
patient’s bed, registers in the nurses’ 
station, in the sink room and in the diet 
kitchen on the same floor and also in the 
head nurse’s room on the first floor, so 
that the head nurse may know by the 
duration of the light, the promptness 
with which calls are answered. The signal 
cannot be released by the nurse until she = —- 
has come to the patient's bedside and 


Detail View of Facade 


pushed a ring on the pear push from which the call he pushes the call button. Е 
was made. In order that Ше patient may not be The usual hospital requirements for sanitation in 
left in doubt as to whether his call is registered, a the sink rooms and diet kitchens, and every possible 
small signal lamp is placed inside the patient's room, facility in caring for patients are carried to a far point. 
over the door, which shows a tiny red light when The accommodations for children are on the first 


View in Children's Ward Showing Metal and Glass Screens 
and Curtains for Privacy 
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floor where they are easy of access 
and require practically no eleva- 
tor service. 

The corridors are divided into 
units, and doors so placed that, as 
necessity requires, certain groups 
of rooms can be used for male 
patients, separated from the other 
rooms reserved for the female 
patients. 

The operating rooms are pro- 
vided with the usual skylighting. 
Artificial light is produced by 
placing reflectors directly over 
the ceiling sash, and by border- 
ing the vertical parts of the sky- 
light with incandescent lamps, 
the same direction is given to the 
rays as that of the natural day- 
light. All the artificial lighting is 
behind glass surfaces to insure 
diffusion of the light and prevent 
accumulation of dust on fixtures. 
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View in Private Room Showing Opening to Solarium 


The walls in these rooms are wainscoted seven 
feet high with a cool grey tile and a similarly toned 
paint covers the plastered walls and ceilings above. 
This does away with the glare from the usual white 
walls and tile, and yet does not absorb too much of 
the light. 

In working out the details of planning and equip- 
ment, the architects were assisted by Mr. Charles F. 
Neergaard, Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
hospital, acting in the capacity of hospital expert. 

The entrance lobby, with 
its cheerful Pompeian tones, 
its ample light and air, and 
curtained windows, makes one 
feel on entering the hospital a 
sense of warmth and home- 
likeness. 

The exterior of the building 
proclaims its special use, the 
required admission of large 
volumes of sunlight and the 
large windows for the operating 
rooms are evident at once. 
The semi-monumental design 
indicates something of the 
memorial, yet lack of austerity 
eliminates any institutional 
appearance. 

The hospital was built by 
Mrs. Carson С. Peck in memory 
of her husband; her idea was 
to provide a much-needed place 
for persons of moderate means, 
and the endowment fund helps 
to reduce the cost to the 
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patients for service of a sort 
which otherwise would be rather 
expensive. 

The hospital has been in 
operation for several months and 
the element of comfort and cheer 
to the patients, which is the 
dominant note of the building, 
has not only proved its great value 
from the patients’ view-point 
but has been commented upon 
by doctors and nurses generally, 
being a real step in advance in 
providing an environment con- 
ducive to contentment and thus 
to convalescence. 

There is a special opportunity 
afforded architects for the exer- 
cise of sympathetic treatment of 
design in the case of hospital 
buildings. The building must be 
more than an institution for the 
treatment of disease; it must be 
thought of as a resting place for the sick, and as 
such, every effort should be made to create an at- 
mosphere of comfort and harmony. The significance 
of benefits that might come to the patient from 
allowing his eye to rest upon objects of pleasing 
form and color has been overlooked by the medical 
profession in its desire to create hygienic conditions, 
and it is incumbent upon the architect to modify 
this influence through study of the problem from 
the broad angle of the patient’s comfort. 
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struction period is the generally broader 

basis upon which business activities of every 
kind are being established. It would seem almost as 
though the enforced rest period of the war had pro- 
vided a breathing space during which business men 
have had an opportunity to consider from all angles 
their normal business activities. Owing to war pres- 
sure, speed of production in almost every line has been 
developed to an almost unheard-of degree. The 


O of the interesting features of the recon- 


learned to see matters in a more comprehensive light 
and to consider issues, and in the profession to apply 
sound business principles to a degree never before 
known. ў 

Perhaps in по profession or general class of busi- 
ness can interest in the problems of the reconstruction 
period, and the development of business along broader 
lines, be more definitely noted than among architects. 
True, this interest is not all-inclusive, nor is it as 
noticeable in certain sections of the country as in 
others; but, generally speaking, there is being evi- 
denced today on the part of the architect a definite 
desire to analyze the possibilities of the profession 
toward the rendering of a broad, clearly defined ser- 
vice to the public. 

There are several factors which have recently 
been instrumental in focussing attention on the possi- 
bilities of a more businesslike administration of the 
affairs of the architect. The exigencies of war-time 
conditions and a Jean period from which the pro- 
fession is now emerging, the imminence of a growing 
and well stabilized building boom, the readjustment 
of building material and labor costs and the necessity 
for greater efficiency of purpose in the design of build- 
ings of every type — all these factors have had and 
are having their effect in the form of a general house- 
cleaning in preparation for the activity of the next 
few years. The difficulty of obtaining financing for 
building operations is also leading the architect to a 
more comprehensive study of economic elements 
which affect his practice. Certainly, there has never 
before been shown so great an interest in the factors 
affecting a building operation, which in times past 
have been left entirely to the real estate and mort- 
gage broker, the building manager and the financier. 

The architect is lifting his eyes from the drawing 
board to peer into the world of business. Almost 
with amazement he is learning the interalliance of 
investment and design; of maintenance and equip- 


ment — of profit and construction cost. He is learn- 
ing, too, that his splendid equipment of constructive 
imagination may be made to play an important part 
long before a particular building is to be designed 
and built; in fact, that the very inception of such a 
project may in many cases be in his own mind, or 
at least that his advice may be of distinct value in 
carrying out building promotion activities which 
will lead ultimately to attractive and interesting 


commissions. 
vision of the individual has been broadened. Не has : 


HE Department of Architectural and Building 

Economics has been instituted in THe ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum to meet a growing demand for prac- 
tical information regarding the many business factors 
which are exercising an increasing influence on the 
practice of architecture. In this department there will 
be presented from month to month academic and 
expository articles dealing with various instructive 
phases of building and civic finance: promotion of 
building operations, maintenance, insurance engineer- 
ing, efficiency of design from the business viewpoint, 
and similar subjects of constructive value in assisting 
the architect to meet the demands of modern business 
conditions and the competition of encroaching 
interests. 

One has but to realize the tremendous responsi- 
bility involved in the direction of the expenditure of 
vast sums of money which will annually pour into 
the building field to know that for the architect a 
broader knowledge of the business aspects involved 
in the larger practice of his profession will prove 
invaluable in the establishment of true service to his 
clients. Buildings are the important tools of industry 
and commerce. The more efficient in purpose they 
may be made through the medium of studied design, 
the greater will be the economic contribution of the 
architect. Nor will it be necessary to sacrifice art to 
commercialism. The esthetic interests of the com- 
munity are to be maintained on a scale never before 
known. There will be no deviation from the sound 
principles and traditions of an honored profession: 
but a broadening of service consistent with modern 
progress — an acceptance of the responsibility incum- 
bent upon producers of natural wealth in one of its 
basic forms — shelter. 

The man who has constructive imagination and 
sound business ideas is the man the world wants 
today. It cannot be unethical to be possessed of what 
is termed ‘‘business sense” and to visualize the busi- 
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ness possibilities in any building project. Therefore 
it is evident that the interest of the architect should 
be directed as never before to the possibilities of 
serving his clients in a broader capacity through a 
knowledge of building finance and the general 
principles of building promotion. 

At the present time many of the building opera- 
tions which are getting under way are in this class 
and some of the more important of these have been 
the result of careful study and development on the 
part of an architect. In New York City we find a 
great office building ready for immediate construction 
which was greatly aided in its promotion and financ- 
ing by an organization of architects. In Cleveland a 
co-operative apartment; in Detroit a vast projected 
housing development; and in various sections of this 
country and Canada, hotels, port terminals and 


industrial buildings are being aided in promotion by 
a few architects and engineers who have foreseen 
coming developments and solved the problem of 
immediate work through the application of construc- 
tive imagination. 

It is evident, therefore, that because of its business 
possibilities great interest attaches to this subject of 
building promotion, and for some months principal 
consideration will be given in this Department to an 
analysis of the various factors of such promotion and 
the manner in which it may affect the average 
architect's practice. A detailed study will be made 
of the types of building operations more easily sub- 
ject to promotion in various localities; the methods 
of developing such projects; financial methods and 
questions involved: and the relation of the architect 
to work of this character that may come into his office. 


Building Operations Subject 


NE of the first factors to be considered at this 
time is an analysis of various building opera- 
tions for the purpose of determining the more 

logical field in which promotion work can be carried 
on with advantage at this time. The measurement of 
feasibility which can be applied to any building 
promotion project is constituted principally by the 
demand for the particular type of building space 
which may at present or in the very near future exist 
in the locality under consideration. It is at present 
plainly useless to attempt the promotion of any type 
of building operation unless the occupancy demand 
is so great that immediate rentals and even sales may 
be confidently expected. 

Classified generally and from a national view- 
point in their apparent order of importance we find 
that the demand for buildings of various types is as 
follows: + 

Dwellings (Multi- and single-family.) 

Industrial Housing. 

Hotels. 

Office Buildings. 

Educational Buildings. 

Community and Amusement Buildings. 

Waterfront Construction (Terminal Buildings, 
Warehouses and Docks.) 

Industrial Buildings (Small Manufacturing and 
Loft Types.) 

Religious and Institutional Buildings. 

In this connection the Information and Educa- 
tion Service of the United States Department of 
Labor has becn making careful analysis of building 
operations now being started in various localities and 
a brief consideration of some of the findings resulting 
from such careful research will be of interest. Fol- 
lowing is a recent weekly report of this organization 
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on new construction work which will serve to demon- 
strate the importance of the classes of buildings out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph: 


Project Number Valuation 
Bridges, culverts 32 $433,005 
Clubs, hotels, institutions 37 1,969,430 
Federal, State. Municipal 34 10,206,192 
Garages, stables 173 1,303,740 
Industrial А 328 13,790,162 
Public Work 143 8,020,275 
Residential 1,644 0,203,111 
Schools, churches, theatres 71 6,518,693 
Stores, offices, banks 227 7,483,477 
Terminals, railroad stations I 1,500,000 
Miscellaneous 23 346,000 


2,713 $60,864,085 


In order that intelligent determination may be 
made of types of buildings which may be subject to 
promotion and to determine logical methods of 
approaching individual projects, the various classes 
of buildings outlined in foregoing paragraphs should 
be considered singly and in some detail. From such 
consideration logical arguments which may prove of 
value during negotiation can be developed. Condi- 
tions and facts outlined in following paragraphs must 
naturally be subject to modification to fit local condi- 
tions and business and financial methods. The fact 
that this article is prepared for readers in New York 
and California, Texas and Michigan — as well as in 
Canada, will necessitate recapitulation according to 
the variance of local conditions. In general, the fol- 
lowing discussion will represent a mean between high 
and low unit realty values and similar degrees of cost 
in financing. 
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DEVELOPING DWELLING PROJECTS FOR DESIGN 


In view of the fact that the housing shortage has 
reached a point of pressure never before equalled in 
the United States and Canada, a considerable degree 
of publicity is being given to the subject — both 
nationally and locally. Reports have it that we are 
one million homes short in the United States and from 
first-hand information gathered by the writer on 
recent trips through the South and West it would 
seem that this report is not over-exaggerated. 

In representative cities such as New York, Detroit. 
Montreal, Toronto, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Seattle 
and St. Louis the need for additional homes has 
become imperative. Typical of the pressure exerted 
by a lack of normal building for some years past is the 
cry now being raised almost universally against rent 
profiteers. In general, the price asked for single 
dwellings varies from sixty to one hundred per cent 
over the asking price of five years ago. 

In New York a peculiar speculative real estate 
activity has swept the market as a result of the lack of 
housing. Real estate speculators have been buying 
hundreds of apartment houses for the purpose of resell- 
ing at a quick profit. The method usually followed is to 
offer the owner from six to seven times the annual rental 
as a purchase price for his building. After the build- 
ing is purchased all rents are raised on one pretext or 
another and the tenants are usually forced to pay the 
increased rental, as no available space can be found 
into which to move. As soon as the rent roll has thus 
been increased the property is offered for sale on the 
seven times annual income basis. In this manner, on a 
purely speculative basis, rents are forced to the maxi- 
mum throughout the city. Kindred operations are 
being carried out at practically every point of hous- 
ing shortage in America. It is significant of coming 
building activity, however, that the attention of 
speculators is now turning to the building lot field. 

This dwelling field provides an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for investment, offering good returns. It is 
divided into several classes of housing, each of which 
must be considered as a separate unit. These are: 
individual and two and three-family houses, apart- 
ment houses and industrial housing. Each of these 
fields offers splendid opportunity for development, 
and the necessity for careful architectural develop- 
ment from both economic and «sthetic standpoints 
was never greater than today. 


THE FIELD OF INDIVIDUAL DWELLINGS 


There are various factors which have operated to 
bring about a strong demand for individual dwellings 
in both city and suburban locations. Among 
these may be noted: the unsatisfied normal demand 
for such housing; the desire of former apartment 
dwellers, disgusted with rental increases to the point 
where they are ready and anxious to purchase homes; 
the equal desire of tenants of individual dwellings who 
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have been ousted through the sale of their rented 
houses to new owners for occupancy; and the fact that 
many families, through the medium of lucrative war- 
time employment, are for the first time in a financial 
position to own their own homes. 

From the viewpoint of the promoter, therefore, it 
is evident that here is a field ready for operation. As 
the architect, through the medium of encouraging 
and advising on building operations, seeks as his pay- 
ment no fee other than that covering the commission 
to design and supervise their construction, it is evi- 
dent that in order to make the project pay it must 
involve the building of at least ten moderate-cost 
houses. Stress is laid on the term ‘‘moderate-cost 
house," as the great demand is for homes costing less 
than $10,000 — preferably from $5,000 to #7.000. 

The best appeal for this type of promotion is to the 
investor who has a speculative turn of mind — but 
who wants a strong factor of safety in any operation 
even at the sacrifice of high profits. High profits 
should not be sought in a home-building speculation 
for the reason (aside from those of fairness and eco- 
nomic necessity) that profits must be sought from 
the increased value of the land — rather than a profit 
on the building. 

Building costs are of course abnormally high at 
present; and sustained by an increasing demand, they 
will be lowered in years to come only by keen and 
increasing competition among material dealers — a 
problematical condition at best. Land, however, is 
practically the one stable form of property-holding 
which has not enjoyed a general increase in value. 
This increase is to come, however, even as the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has decreased, and real 
estate generally is to feel a “boom” undreamed of in 
its proportions. At present, the key to the increase in 
the value of land available for residential purposes ts 
the building of homes in the immediate vicinity. 


DEVELOPING THE SUBURBAN RESIDENTIAL PROJECT 


Of the two, the suburban residential development 
(as opposed to the city project) is generally the more 
difficult to develop at this time, for the reason that 
the demand for city houses at low cost is greater; and 
as land values in the city are better stabilized it is 
easier to get money for the city project in a difficult 
financial market. 

To bring into actuality a suburban housing devel- 
opment chosen at random and to actually cause the 
construction of houses (to design which the architect 
may be commissioned) it is at present almost useless 
to approach the ordinary investor. A much better 
opportunity is offered through determining a suburban 
section in which there is an unsupplied demand for 
houses and where real estate activity is beginning. 
Usually in developing such operations it is found best 
to enlist the services of a competent real estate man 
who knows the section and who, for his interest in 
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the project, may handle the real estate transactions 
involved and benefit by commissions which he may 
be placed in a position to earn. 

Having determined on a section for investigation, 
there are two details which should be learned imme- 
diately: First, who are the owners of particularly 
desirable tracts of land in such section; second, what 
interests have recently acquired land in the neighbor- 
hood. It will be found generally that land purchases 
are already being made for future building in desirable 
suburban residential neighborhoods. 

The direct appeal to owners of large tracts of land, 
which thev are desirous of selling as building lots, 
may he made through a proposed building project on 
the sound and timely basis that by building a com- 
paratively small number of houses they may start 
land selling activity. Buyers of subdivision or allot- 
ment lots are in the future to be a very different 
class, or at least they will follow a different method, 
than in years past. In Canada it is said that every 
man and almost every woman owns at least one lot, 
purchased usually from a blueprint and having a 
potential value which may only be realized decades 
or even centuries hence. Certainly, as lot owners, the 
citizens of the United States run the Canadians a 

‚ close second. . 

Following the logical course determined by such 
disillusionment, the lot buyer of the future will want 
to see some houses built close to the land he pur- 
chases — to know that he is to have an opportunity 
to enjoy the increment which is promised when a 
neighborhood really begins to "build up." The wise 
owner and buyer of residential areas for develop- 
ment will therefore build some houses on his tract — 
and he will be the first to sell when the million lots 
for the million homes America needs are called for. 

Here, then, is the appeal —the reason why subur- 
ban developers should “build now." Even if they do 
not profit on the sale of the first houses built there 
will certainly be an increased market for the balance 
of their property and at a better figure. 

The fact that a building proposition can be 
financed has a direct appeal to an owner which prac- 
tically guarantees a new commission for the architect. 
The logical stens to be taken in promoting this type 
of suburban residential building operation are there- 
fore as follows: 

(1) Singly or in co-operation with local real 
estate brokers to determine possible clients (owners 
or recent buyers of residential tracts of land). 

(2 To take up with local banks, building loan 
associations or other financial sources the question 
of their willingness to finance new houses. (If a 
source of mortgage money can be determined before 
taking up the proposition with the owner a strong 
argument is added to the work of promoting the new 
building operation.) Incidentally, as mortgage money 
for building suburban houses is still "tight" it might 
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be interesting to describe the method by which an 
Ohio architect recently financed sixty houses. In this 
case the architect had a possible client who owned 
property ready for development and who was willing 
to build houses provided loans might be obtained. 
One bank was found, willing to make a loan of fifty 
per cent of the value of land and building, but the 
owner was not willing to go into the proposition with 
fifty per cent of the cost in cash. The architect solved 
the problem as follows: The land involved was free 
and clear (unmortgaged) and the owner, at the archi- 
tect's suggestion, offered to the bank, as collateral, 
not only the lot and house involved in each loan, but 
three additional lots with each house. Resorting to 
figures as a better means of explanation we find the 
following: 
Estimated cost of each house, includ- 

ing proportion of street improve- 


тей буйы ас puo ds $6,000 
Appraised value of each lot......... 1,300 
Basis on which bank would loan 50% $7,300 
Or a first mortgage оЁ............. $3,650 


On this basis the owner, already having possession 
of the unmortgaged lot, must invest in building con- 
struction on each house the following: 


Cost of construction, each house $6,000 
Money obtained on bank loan...... 3,650 
Cash investment in each house...... $2,350 


Or for sixty houses, $141,000. 

The above amount was more than the owner was 
willing to invest, but the architect’s solution of add- 
ing three lots to the collateral for each loan worked 
out as follows: 

Value of house and lot as shown above 
Bank willing to loan on this........ $3,650 
Value of three additional lots, forming 


$7,300 


plot of house and four lots....... 3,900 
On which bank was willing to loan an 

additional forty per cent........- $1,560 
Total value of land and house...... $11,200 


Total loan on each house, four lots... $5,210 

On this basis the owner, by putting up additional 
lots as collateral, has only to invest in actual cash for 
the building of sixty houses as follows: 


Cost of construction, each house..... $6,000 
Loan from bank on above basis..... 5,210 
Cash investment each house........ $790 


Or for sixty houses, $47,400, plus 
additional cost of improving streets. 

The sound business value of this transaction is 
apparent and it might be interesting, as proof, to 
analyze the position of each party to the transaction 
at the time when the sixty houses were completed, 
each on a plot of four lots, three of which, each sub- 
ject to a mortgage of one-third of $1,560, were avail- 
able for subsequent sale. (A clause in the mortgage 
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made possible separate payment of this amount, 
leaving house and lot subject to mortgage of $3,650.) 
The bank has ample legal collateral for its loan. 
The owner, having originally a large tract of unde- 
veloped land, now has sixty houses; a number of 
improved lots for sale at increased value due to 
improvements and erection of houses; and the incre- 
ment on the balance of his tract of land incident to 
the erection of a large number of houses in the imme- 
diate neighborhood — an increase of at least fifteen 
per cent over the original value. 
The architect has received his fee for design and 
supervision of construction on a $300,000 operation. 
These figures are given in detail to explain an 
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interesting building transaction and to show the value 
of business judgment on the part of an architect. 

(3) The final step in this type of promotion is to 
co-operate with the owner in developing the financing 
of his project, at which time the architect is ready to 
take the newly developed commission into his office. 
It is evident from the above information that the 
property under consideration should be clear of 
mortgage or other encumbrance in order that the 
transaction may be financed. 

Further details of the promotion of a suburban 
housing development will follow in the July issue in an 
article entitled “Тһе Organization and Administration 
of a Suburban Realty Development Company.” 


The Selection of a Site for a Suburban Development 


naturally not confined to the question of house 

types but includes the selection of proper sites 
for development; the method of laying out these sites; 
and the establishment of a selling plan which will 
appeal to the average buyer. 

Following back through the comparatively recent 
history of suburban development, we find that in 
1904, 1905 and 1906 house building and lot selling was 
fairly active around the larger Eastern cities; in the 
West, particularly in the vicinity of Detroit and Cleve- 
land, there existed an active interest in this field in 
the period before the war. During both periods there 
was considerable activity in the larger cities of Canada. 

The fact that this activity came practically to a 
standstill in 1907 and 1908 in the Eastern cities, and 
during the early stages of the war in cities of the West 
and of Canada, has given a period of several years in 
which suburban development has been in what might 
be termed a ripening stage. Very little new work has 
been carried out and an excellent opportunity is pro- 
vided to study the working out of various plans and 
methods in vogue some years ago. From these results 
may well be determined the better methods to follow 
during the years of greater activity, which are con- 
fidently and logically expected to develop soon. 

Among the various factors which experience has 
shown exercise direct influence on the success of a 
development, the more important are: 

Natural attractiveness of the land selected. 

Character of neighborhood. 

Layout of streets and lots. 

Engineering and mechanical improvement costs. 

Transportation. 

Overhead and carrying charges against property. 

Overdevelopment without building. 

Existing community facilities. 

In the success or failure of suburban developments 
the factor of natural attractiveness has its direct 
effect in the impression made upon the prospective 
buyer. Therefore it is apparent that not only must 
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advantage be taken of conditions of the wild land 
which may be maintained, to add to the attractiveness 
of the improvement, but the value of the skillful 
service of the competent landscape architect has never 
been more clearly demonstrated than in the result of 
various suburban development projects. 

An excellent example of this condition is to be 
found in a development near one of the smaller cities 
of New York State. Here a large tract of land was 
selected for development, located at a most logical 
point with good transportation facilities to the heart 
of the city. All rqads leading to the property were 
in good condition and the possibilities for a successful 
operation were excellent. The weak point in this 
development, however, was the failure of the owners 
to employ trained service in laying out the property. 

The contour of this property in the front section 
resembled a shallow bowl two thousand fcet in diame- 
ter with a difference in elevation of approximately 
thirty feet between the central point and the main 
highway. Toward the center and rear sections the 
land rises to form an attractive level plateau. Cn 
three sides of the property attractive vistas are estab- 
lished by rolling land and woods, but on the fourth 
side an ugly abandoned brick plant spreads its low, 
unattractive buildings and stripped clay pits. 

In laying out this property the center of the hollow 
was taken almost as the hub of a wheel with roads 
leading to it and passing on across the plateau in the 
rear. To further accentuate the hollow (and almost 
deliberate in its inadvertance) the first house built on 
the property was placed at the very base of the bowl. 

The result was the accentuation of the low section 
of the property. As no attempt was made to drain 
any but built-up property, large pools of water stood 
at this point after every rainstorm. The impression 
upon the prospective purchaser was not conducive to 
buying. The simple solution of this problem would 
have been to create a small artificial lake at the low 
point, adding to the beauty of the property ant 
creating an entirely different impression. Ж 
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The unattractive brick-plant vista should have 
been cut off by planting, which at low cost would have 
added thousands of dollars to the value of the prop- 
erty; or the plant could have been purchased at low 
cost and demolished. In the minds of prospective 
purchasers of lots, as they refused to buy, were two 
thoughts, one of low and possibly wet land and the 
other the ugly vista of the abandoned brick plant. 
Because of these conditions and for no other reason 
the development was a failure. 

In selecting land the character of the neighborhood 
is of prime importance. From the business viewpoint 
it is unwise to attempt to place any higher type of 
development in a given neighborhood than may con- 
form with the general character of the community. 
An example of failure in this regard may be found in a 
development which was started and abandoned near 
Brooklyn, N. Y. In this case the land selected could 
be reached by one line of transportation only — a 
branch of the elevated railroad. Unfortunately this 
was a feeder line for a number of undesirable com- 
munities containing a large, low class foreign element. 
No market could be maintained for the good houses 
in this development, as the class of commuters to 
whom they were to be sold refused to travel in 
elevated trains crowded during business hours with 
factory and sweat-shop workers. 

The extent of community facilities constitutes 
another important factor. Schools and stores must not 
be far distant, nor places of simple amusement such 
as motion picture theatres. The road which children 
must take in going back and forth from school is 
always a subject of serious attention on the part of 
the prospective purchaser. 

The possibilities for the layout of streets and lots 
and the probable costs of engineering and mechanical 
improvements must be given serious consideration 
before purchasing land for development. This entails 
a study of contours; conformation and nature of the 
soil. The more important points to note are: 

(1) Can streets be provided without excess grades 
or grading and filling cost? It does not follow that 
the layout must be of the gridiron pattern and the 
land flat; but it must be possible to put ina system of 
main roads which will carry traffic by easy gradcs to 
every section of the property. 

(2) Where are the nearest points for water, sewer, 
gas and electric connection and how expensive will be 
installation throughout the property’ Will a dis- 
posal system be necessary for sewage? If the cost of 
such mechanical installation, roads and sidewalks 
brings up the cost of the individual tract of land to 
more than 20 per cent of the cost of the average type 
of house which wil be built cn this property, the 
proposition is not economically sound. 

(3) Consideration must also be given to the prob- 
able overhead and carrying charges of the property 
С while in process of selling through a period of several 
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years. Onone large development north of New York 
City a serious error was made in plotting too much 
of the property and filing the new map. This prop- 
erty immediately became subject to a much higher 
tax than in its original acreage form, in spite of the 
fact that nothing was done on fully eighty per cent of 
the land. It would have been better to file the lot 
map on a small section of the property at a time, 
saving on tax cost. 

If the property in question comes within the limits 
of a city or town, the question of street improvements 
should be taken up with local officials in order to 
determine the restrictions and attitude of the com- 
munity. It may prove that the city will take over 
the streets after they are built, if in accordance with 
local specifications. Also it may be possible to have 
sewer extensions and other mechanical improvements 
taken over and assessed throughout the district. 

(4) From the insurance viewpoint investigation 
should be made of available fire fighting apparatus. 

The question of transportation in its relation to 
the property is one of maximum importance; and a fail- 
ure to appreciate the serious effect of bad transporta- 
tion conditions has caused more failures in suburban 
development than any other single factor. 

The time of transportation from the principal 
business sections should be at the most one hour and 
preferably about thirty minutes. The distance from 
the nearest point of transportation to the property 
should not be over one-quarter of a mile and prefer- 
ably within five minutes’ walk. Cost of commutation 
must never be forgotten as it may in many cases 
create too great an additional burden. 

Another point of importance is that of roads good 
for automobile traffic. The evidence of the future 
is that practically every family which purchases a 
suburban home will own an automobile and the roads 
of the neighborhood must be good if the development 
is to achieve success. 

There was never a time when so much care should 
be given to the selection of the land before money is 
spent on improvements and sales overhead. The 
public has money to buy, but the buying will be along 
more conservative lines than ever before. 

One warning may be sounded for present and 
future developments. That is to determine how 
many subdivision lots, where improvements were put 
in under the low cost figures of several years ago, are 
for sale in the vicinity of any proposed new operation. 
Can this competition be met under present-day costs? 
Can lots in the new development, charged with the 
present costs of mechanical improvements, be placed 
on the market at values less or even equal to those 
of the older near-by developments? If they cannot, 
there are but two alternatives — houses must be 
built and the immediate development of increment in 
land values thereby started; or another neighborhood 
must be selected for development. 


New Garden Apartments, Queens County, New York City 


A GROUP] OF BUILDINGS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
SHOWING ECONOMY IN PLAN AND NEW PRINCIPLES OF LAND DEVELOPMENT 


ANDREW J. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 


ú "HE housing shortage in most of the large 
.centers of the United States has been receiving 
extended attention for some months past 

because of its having reached such an acute stage as 
to be easily observed bv the public, particularly so 
as it has directly reacted on a large percentage of 
people through increased rents. In spite of the pub- 
licity, the great demand for rented quarters, and the 
attractive return that present rentals show on real 
estate investments, little activity toward supplying 
housing facilities has been in evidence because of the 
timidity of investors who have been unable to see 
the continuance of high building costs, and have 
feared that buildings erected now would in a few years 
be at a disadvantage with those erected later. Each 
recurring day, however, sees this theory giving ground, 
and in fact the latest reports of building contracts 
would indicate that it was nearly exploded. 

It is interesting to note that the largest building 
operation to be undertaken in New York since the 
signing of the armistice, is one that will provide 
housing accommodations for 144 families. This 
has not been projected for philanthropic reasons 
but as a business investment, and involving the 
expenditure of $900,000, including land, as it does, 
it proves that the developers, The Queensboro Cor- 
poration, have found ample reason to proceed with 


building. The operation is, therefore, of significance 
because of the economic reasons that induced the 
owners to undertake building at this time of general 
uncertainty, and furthermore, because of advanced 
principles of planning that characterize the group of 
dwellings and are directly responsible for their moder- 
ate cost, and the particular environment surrounding 
the development which makes its operation attractive 
from a real estate point of view. 

The building industry has probably been more 
demoralized by the war than any other fundamental 
industry, and yet the cost of building is estimated by 
the Department of Labor to have increased only 
about 22 per cent as compared with an increase of 
67 per cent in the cost of food and Зо per cent in 
the cost of clothing. It is believed by The Queens- 
boro Corporation, that once the building industry 
resumes its normal activity, there will be a tendency 
to equalize the cost of these three fundamental 
commodities; in other words, the cost of building 
is apt to be higher next year, and the cost of food 
and clothing may be expected to decline somewhat. 

Another important factor in relation to the cost 
of building is that it is estimated 75 рег cent of the 
cost of a building operation is comprized of labor 
employed at the site, in the mill or in the brickyard. 
With the present high cost of living, and the marked 


Block Plan Showing Location of Apartment Buildings on Plot 200x 500 Feet. Side Courts are 15 Feet Wide and the 
Units From Center to Center of the Courts are respectively 83, 107 and 120 Feet, Reading to the Center of the Plan 
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А 


lackof common labor, due 
to diminished immigra- 


tion, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the cost of 
labor can decline; and as 


material stocks are low 
and must be replenished 
by the employment of 
high priced labor, it is 
reasonable to expect that 
new supplies of building 
material will cost more 
in future than they have 
in the past. 

There is at present 


an abnormal shortage of 
houses for people to live 
in, the industrial expan- 
sion that is being planned 
in practically all centers will insure the demand 
exceeding the supply for a number of years to come, 
and with the probable increased cost of later build- 
ings there is assurance that good rental returns can 
be had for a sufficiently long time to make any 
adjustment to suit new conditions that may arise in 
the future a matter of comparative ease. 


COURT 


GARAGE SPACE FOR 6 CARS 


pinincroom „КЕНЕН. 
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LIVING ROOM 
13*0"x13-6 


Typical Floor Plan of 120 Foot Unit 


8-6 Room and 8-4 Room Apartments, Area 4266 Square Feet 


Typical Floor Plan of 107 Foot Unit 
8-5 Room and 8-4 Room Apart ments, Area 4190 Square Feet 


Digitized by (ОК gle 


Street Elevation of Typical Unit 


These are the deductions which have made it 
seem desirable to The Queensboro Corporation to 
build immediately, and their action which is a con- 
structive aid in the solution of the housing problem, 
proves that it is not new theories that are needed 
necessarily to relieve the situation, but the ability 
to determine investment possibilities and having 
reached a decision fairly, to proceed on 
the basis of it. 

This group now under construction 
will comprise sixteen apartment houses 
four stories high with basement, located 
on a city block 200 by 500 feet in area. 
The location is in Queens County about 
twenty minutcs from the Grand Central 
District of New York City, by the new 
rapid transit lines which have made this 
portion of the city available for living 
quarters of discriminating people who 
can afford to pay fair rentals. 

Study of the block plan will show a 
new feature in the planning of such 
buildings. They are arranged as detached 
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Typical Floor Plan of 83 Foot Unit 
8-5 Room and 4-4 Room Apartments, Area 3199 Sq. Ft. 
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and semi-detached houses with courts 15 feet 
wide between the units and a continuous open space 
in the center of the block 40 feet wide which will 
be planted as a garden. This provides with the side 
courts which serve also as automobile driveways, 
a system of block ventilation that is nearly perfect, 
and unknown to the usual apartment house develop- 
ment. The courts of the buildings themselves are 
made especially large so that each apartment is 
afforded ample light and air. It might at first thought 
seem extravagant to devote so great an area to courts, 
but the plan is based on careful investigations of 
building development and its return over a period 
of years. It has been recognized that light and air 
have distinct values that are worth striving for; an 
apartment in which all the rooms have cross ventila- 
tion and an unobstructed view of the outdoors enjoys 
advantages in the way of larger rentals, fewer vacan- 
cies and longer life than one having practically no 
cross ventilation and an outlook from many of the 
rooms into a dark walled up court. Further study of 
the plan will indicate such an economy of arrange- 
ment and consequent reductiön in the cost of building 
as to largely offset any possible loss of revenue from 
lack of utilizing the area to the legal limit. 

The plan is of a closely contained arrangement, 
all rooms being within a short radius of the common 
center, thereby eliminating waste space and affording 
separate grouping of the living and sleeping rooms 
in a manner generally found only in private houses. 
There are no rear apartments in any of the buildings, 
the living rooms are at the front and so far as possible 
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the bedrooms are given corner locations facing the 
gardens with light on two sides. The stairways are 
placed in central positions occupying the least possible 
area, involving the minimum fire wall construction, 
and giving access to the floors in such manner that 
no long halls are necessary to reach the various rooms. 
This one feature of planning has in it possibilities of 
lessening the cost of construction sufficiently to 
permit apartment buildings to be erected today at 
a cost nearly the same as that of buildings of the older 
type erected before the war. 

The architect of these buildings has given a great 
deal of study toward effecting economical apartment 
house planning and two plans for five story non- 
elevator apartments each occupying a hundred foot 
square corner lot are reproduced to afford definite 
comparison of his results with the type that previous 
to the war was erected in large numbers by speculative 
interests. The difference in cost of erection of these 
two buildings is $20,000 in favor of the plan of the 
newer type, from which a building will soon be 
erected at an estimated advance of only 10 per cent. 
over the pre-war cost of a building of similar accom- 
modations but of the old type plan. This low cost 
is obtained through the saving of area by reason of 
more compact planning and an economic develop- 
ment of the land. The new plan shows a total area 
of 6760 square feet with 32 large and well grouped 
rooms to a floor, against 7900 square feet in the other 
plan employed to produce the same number of rooms 
and of smaller dimensions. The cubic contents thus 
saved, considering the height of the buildings 60 feet, 


Bird's- eye View Showing Courts and Interior Treatment of Block 
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figured at зо cents represents a saving of $20,646, 
and the addition of this area to the courts provides 
better light, ventilation and outlook that immediately 
increase the rental value, thereby insuring larger 
returns on a smaller investment. Careful comparison 
of these plans will prove that the best investment is 
not made when the legal maximum area of the lot is 
built upon, for the cost of excess construction more 
than offsets any possible greater return. 

It is on these principles that the buildings of 
The Queensboro Corporation have been planned. 
Every effort has, furthermore, been made to simplify 
construction with the purpose of keeping the cost 
moderate. The cubic cost figure of 32 cents proves 
that this has been done, for in comparison with 27 
cents, the figure on similarly finished apartment 
buildings erected early in 1917 by the same corpora- 
tion, the advance is less that 20 per cent. The cost 
per room approximates $1000 and the rentals will 
be based on a monthly charge of $15.00 per room 
exclusive of the bathroom. 

The construction is second class with wood framed 
floors, exterior walls are twelve inches thick of hard 
burned common red brick, no face brick being used; 
a small quantity of Indiana limestone is used for 
trim at points where it will count in lending char- 
acter to the facades; wrought iron balconies and 
grilles and a tile coping give further notes of 
interest. 

The architecture is a modified type of Spanish 
Renaissance and is extremely attractive in its sim- 
plicity. The facades are devoid of unsightly fire 
escapes, provision for them being made in the courts. 
The bases of the courts are utilized for garages and 


being depressed below the level of the gardens, the 
attractiveness of this feature is in no way impaired. 
The buildings are set back from the building lines, 
and terraced to eliminate the unsightly excavations 
necessitated by the tenement house Jaw. The garden 
level is lower and this provides ample light for the 
janitor's quarters in the basement. Heating is by 
steam from a single plant in each house; in the semi- 
detached buildings provision is made for dividing 
the plant into two sections in the event of the units 
being owned by different people. Hot water will be 
furnished each apartment from a central generator in 
each building. 

Bathrooms are to be tiled and equipped with 
modern plumbing fixtures, tubs will be built in and 
showers provided over each. The interior finish will 
be white enamel and all floors of oak. The loggias, 
which are a new feature in New York apartment 
houses, are screened from the living rooms by French 
windows, and the outer openings enclosed in glass 
and movable shutters, the floors are tiled. 

A feature of the operation will be the encourage- 
ment of community life, which is usually found only 
in suburban towns, and perhaps attempted here for 
the first time in an apartment house section. The 
provision of playgrounds, tennis courts, a golf course, 
and garden space on adjoining land, with activities 
of a religious and social character have been an 
especial attraction to tenants of this corporation’s 
present buildings. New efforts along co-operative 
lines are developing; the latest of these is the move- 
ment toward collective ownership of apartments as a 
means of reducing the cost of living, which is being 
considered in relation to this new group of buildings. 
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Typical Old Type 


2-5 Room, 4-4 Room, and 2-3 Room Apartments per Flcor 
Total 32 Rooms in Area of 7900 Square Feet 


Comparative Floor Plans for Apartment House on Corner Lot, 100x 100 Feet 
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New Tyre, Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 


3.5 Room, 2-4 Room and 3-3 Room Apartments per Floor 
Total 32 Rooms in Area of 6760 S 3uare Feet 
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EDITORIAL 


OSPITAL construction in the United States 
H has not escaped, any more than other types of 
building, the restrictive measures which have 
resulted during the course of the war in creating an 
abnormal shortage of buildings. The gradually rising 
prices through 1914, 1915 and 1916 tended materially 
to discourage the building of hospitals and with the 
advent of the war, government restrictions stopped 
all hospital construction, save that for the military 
and naval forces. The government work was largely 
temporary, designed to fit only military needs, and 
cannot be expected in any way to contribute relief 
to civilian needs which have increased with the growth 
of our population. We have, therefore, to look for- 
ward to a new era of hospital construction of large 
. extent to meet the demand that already exists. 
While it can be safely said that the government 
hospitals have contributed little if anything new to 
the knowledge of hospital planning, changes of 
important character may be expected in the ideals 
and conduct of the medical profession from the partici- 
pation of large numbers of civilian physicians in 
government service, and these changes will naturally 
be reflected in the hospital buildings of the future. 
The government service was made up of a combination 
of specialists; physicians in entering the service, even 
with quite extensive general experience, were exam- 
ined as to fitness in individual subjects and on the 
results of such investigation, assigned to the particular 
phase of practice they were best fitted to perform. 
This has developed a strong tendency toward group 


relations in the treatment of the sick. No one doctor: 


is able to stand alone, capable of giving equally 
expert advice in the many divisions of modern medi- 
cine; he perfects his knowledge in one or two special 
phases of practice and co-operates with others when 
conditions beyond his range of practice arise. 

The knowledge acquired during the war of work- 
ing harmoniously and effectively in large groups 
supervised by central administration will be carried 
into civil life and applied with benefit to many 
institutions. Because of the high cost of all labor, 
the greater expense connected with building and all 
factors entering into modern transactions, the general 
tendency will be to carry out all manner of operations 
on a larger scale than formerly in order to maintain 
yverhead costs at a nominal figure. 

The demands of the future will particularly affect 
the hospital. There will undoubtedly be fewer special- 
ized hospitals; the tendency will be toward larger and 
general institutions. Thus it will evolve upon archi- 
tects to consider the planning of these buildings in 
the light of affording co-operative service in such a 
manner that different types of disease can be treated 
in one group of buildings with a central location for 
those features necessary to all departments, and the 
separate functions so distributed that easy and quick 
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communication can be had with one another. The 
various hospital units must be designed to function 
in an orderly manner, just as the individual special- 
izing physicians combine their efforts to provide 


complete medical service. 
W on January 10, 1919, a man known to 
architects throughout the country for his 
research and valuable contributions to the science 
of architectural acoustics was removed from a busy 
and useful life. His preéminence in architectural 
acoustics, his favorite field of study, was beyond 
dispute. It was constantly his aim to give to the 
architectural profession the benefit of his research, 
and many important buildings testify to the expert 
knowledge he had of the subject. 

He was born in Richwood, Ohio, June 13, 1868. 
He entered the preparatory department of the Ohio 
State University at the age of twelve, graduating 
with the degree of A.B. in 1886, at the age of eighteen. 
He was a graduate student at Harvard University 
in physics and mathematics for two years, following 
which he became an instructor in the former subject. 
In 1895 he became assistant professor of physics, 
and in the same year began his work in architectural 
acoustics. In 1905 he was made full professor at 
Harvard and in 1906 assumed the duties of Dean of 
the Graduate School. In 1916-17 he was exchange 
professor in France, where he lectured at the Sorbonne 
on acoustics. Returning to this country in the fall 
of 1917, he gave his services to the government and 
was made Director of Technical Information under 
the Board of Air-Craft Production. 

To those architects who knew him, the following 
lines from an appreciation by Edwin H. Hall in the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine will recall his engaging 
personality. 

“ Any time for the past year or two, looking upon 
his spiritual, still youthful face, and noting the smil- 
ing obstinacy with which he followed a course of toil 
that must end his life too soon, one might be tempted 
to think of him as some elfin being that had taken 
human form in benevolent caprice, but was now 
planning departure and adventures new. Not that 
he ever, save in the very ecstasy of pain and weakness, 
showed any symptoms of world-weariness. He was 
full of affection, full of the zest of life, full of plans 
for future years. He has told me that he never enjoyed 
his work of teaching more than during this past fall, 
so trying to most of those who remained in academic 
life, and he had been looking forward joyfully to the 
prospect of resuming his work of research, especially 
that part of it which was to be carried on in the special 
laboratory built for him by his friend, Colonel Fabyan, 
at Geneva, Illinois.” 
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RCHITECTS have found that, aside from their decorative value, 
Roofing Tiles are such a practical utility for hospital roofs that 
we have been called upon to furnish our materials on some of the 
most distinctive work of this character. The fact that tiles are abso- 
lutely fire-proof, that they are non-conductors of heat and cold and 
that they do not need repairs when properly installed doubtless have 
been inducements to the architectural profession to use this material 
very largely in this class of work. 
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а From a very long list, 
й we select some representative jobs: 


New York State Seaview Hospital 
| Architect, R. F. Almirall, New York City 


Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
Chicago Architects, Otis & Clark, Chicago 


Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
Milwaukee Architects. Robert Messmer & Bro., Milwaukee 


Michigan Epileptic State Colony 
£ Wahjamega, Michigan Architect, W. E. N. Hunter, Detroit 
Й $. E. Hospital for Insane | 
% Madison, Indiana Architects, Foltz & Parker, Indianapolis 


Wisconsin State Hospital Farm Colony 
Wauwatosa, Wis. Architects. Robert Messmer & Bro., Milwaukee 


: Washington State Hospital for Insane No. 1 
7 | Architects, Heath & Gove, Tacoma, Washington 
Washington State Hospital for Insane No. 2 


Architects, Heath & Gove, Tacoma, Washington 


North Carolina School for Blind 
Raleigh, North Carolina Architect, F. K. Thomson, Raleigh 


U. S. Hospital, Panama Canal Zone 
Architect, War Department 


U. S. Hospital, Aviation Buildings 
Hampton, Virginia Albert Kahn, Architect, Detroit 
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While this list might be extended almost indefinitely, the above is 
fairly typical as to the character and location of buildings where our 
various patterns of tile have been used. These have been in various 
colors and shapes, according to architectural requirements and we have 
also furnished on many hospital buildings our Tile Slabs for flat roofs. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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HE new Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. Nor TEWESTERN 

Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Archi- 

tects; Thompson-Starrett Company, General 
Contractors. 


is a short form of 
specification for archi- 
tectural Terra Cotta 


с | of superior quality. 
The window trim and other ornamental features Е Нето, 


of the second and third stories are of Northwestern 
Architectural Terra Cotta, the color of which is 
the same as granite ashlar facing. All the other 
trim throughout is Northwestern high-grade En- 
amel Terra Cotta made to match the brick facing. 


This Terra Cotta has been the subject cf many 


complimentary references. Take a look at it 
when you are in Cleveland. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA СОТТА Co. 
CHICAGO 
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Ludlow & Peabody, Architects 


One of the many large hospitals for which we 
have furnished the Architectural Terra Cotta. 


THE: NEW-JERSEY-TERRA- СОТТА: COMPANY 


OFFICE, SINGER. BVILDING, NEW YORK CITY ESTABLISHED 1888 WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY 
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ATLANTIC 
TERRA-COTTA 


for 
Interior Decoration 


Artistic - Durable and 
Readily Cleaned 
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Diameter Nine Feet 
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FUTURE BUILDING OPERATIONS 


will make it necessary for architects to exercise dignified architectural treatment and yet they must 
/ greater care in determining relative values of build- be kept moderate іп cost. 

ing materials than ever before. Construction costs Architectural Terra Cotta provides a medium for 
will be the large factor in the consideration of the giving them dignified character at the minimum 
many building projects which the long period of ехРепас. Its serviceable qualities make it the choice 
building stagnation hns made immediately nece from the maintenance standpoint as well. Always 


Й an attractive and practical material—it has ad- 
/ sary. Hotels, apartment houses and schools are vantages of economy which especially commend it 


needed in all centers. These buildings require to the careful architect today. 
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Й CONKLING-ARMSTRONG TERRA СОТТА СО. 


2 
2 WISSAHICKON AVENUE АКО JUNIATA STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 2 
Ñ MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS Z 
7 Baltimore, 804 Law Building Washington, 234 Woodward Building 2 
4 Pittsburgh, 345 Fourth Avenue Boston, E. Stanley Wires Co., 120 Boylston Street 2 
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/ | 
1 Terra Cotta Panel on Apartment House, 86th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York. Schwartz & Gross, Architects 2 
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CLOISTERS 


А VELVET-FACED BRICK £ MANY ADVANTAGES 


Where soft, warm tones and harmonious 
effects are cesired—where all the beauties of 
the rougher-faced textures are demanded— 
And, yet, a bolder and a stronger picture is 
to be painted— 


The most exacting requirements of the archi- 
tect and builder are met in the CLOISTER. 


These bricks are shale. They're side-cut. 
They're impervious. They're without glaze— 
yet possessing a soft, velvety surface— 


You should Have Samples of 
" Cloisters " 


The only way to KNOW the beauties of these 
brick is to SEE them. Very likely we have some 
of them laid up in a building conveniently near 
you. We shall be pleased to send you a list of 
these buildings in YOUR vicinity. Upon request 
also we shall be pleased to send samples of 
CLOISTERS, or any other of our specialties. 


The Western Brick Company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


Annual capacity of ''Cloisters," “Stipples,” “Кир 
Textures," “Empires”, and other products, 100,- 
000,000.: We ship’ out of Danville over seven rail- 
roads. ‚We have representatives in all;the principal 
cities of the Middle and North Western states. 
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And they’re INEXPENSIVE. 
CLOISTERS are made in four shades— 
from the warm, brown tones, through the 
intermediates, to a bright red. 

There’s nothing just like CLOISTERS. They 
are an ORIGINAL product. They are 
made from a mixture of certain clays and 
shales and they’re given a special treatment 
in the burning. 

Nothing CAN be like them. 


Фо 
Bouse Mottoes 


There is a revival in 
the custom of w:lcom- 
ing mottoes once 
so prominently dis- 
play:d by the builders 
of Old Europ. These 
mottoss w:re on walls, 
over doors, lintels and 
hearths. Many ofthem 
—quaint and warm in 
greetings, stillstand on 
the castl:s, palaces, 
manses, abbeys and 
cottages and have 
come to us down 
through the centuries. 
One of these is shown 
in th» accompanying 
pic:ure—the s: cond of Alo rase m Shield: NLIS 

a series which appears And rattlin un m 

in this space every (һе burning Sun, the 

month. Should any Alike #scom,-then rest secure pud SN 
architect or build:r 
bs intcrested in these 
“Old Mottoes" we 
shall be pleased to 
send an advance set of 
the entire series upon 
request. 


Sketched from a photograph 
in Allen W. Jackson's 
“Half-timber House" 
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or: вт | 
— MANTELS - 


Enameled Brick 


Enameled Brick for ¡Hospitals 


The recent progress in surgery and med- 
icine has taught mankind the lesson of 
cleanliness. The most notable develop- 
ment in the usefulness of Brick has been 
for Sanitary Construction. 

Enameled Brick afford the best means to 
obtain this result. They are impervi- 
ous to grease, oils, alkalies, and acids, 
cleaned with soap and water. | 
Fifty per cent of the up-to-date Hospitals 
in this country and Canada have used 


our product. 
Write us for samples and further data. 


HE soft, non-reflecting mat surface of 

Rookwood Faience adds an unusual 
| touch of attractiveness to the mantel. 
| This material has Ше good qualities 
Ё of the older mediums, and it has escaped some 
! of their limitations. 

Rookwood Faience is most flexible in the 
hands of the designer. The infinite range of 
color and shape make harmony possible with 
any scheme of decorations or furnishings, In 
cost it will always compare favorably with 
the more familiar materials. 


Rookwood literature suggests many things that 
muke homes more allractive. Have you seen it? 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


зне CINCINNATI, OHIO ЕТ 
ще, - ЖЕ 
4 


т 


American Enameled Brick & Tile Co. 


Manufacturers of Enameled and Fire Brick 


54 Vanderbilt Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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BRIGHTEST, STRONGEST, UNF ADING 
Manufacturers of 
BUCK WHITE LEAD 
The Best White Paint 


CROWN РАМТ . 
Ready Mixed Paint or Semi-Liquid 


ORS IN OIL, ALSO JAPAN 
а AND DISTEMPER 


VARNISHES 


SAMUEL Н. FRENCH & CO. | | мыло TERRA COTTA COMPANY | 


PHILADELPHIA 7 Lumber Exchange Building 
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| x The New Era 
Гос in Building 
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й The long-held ideas of the architect regard- 
Ёз Ç ing the advisability of building more sub- 
Р. stantially, and with greater attention to 
' s decorative values, are being more and more 
appreciated and accepted by the general 

; : public. 
р А There is no doubt that architects, had they 
7 ` realized their wishes, would have stamped 
upon this country a higher average of build- 


ing refinement. 


2 
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2 
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SERIEN 


ARCAS 


А new era appears to be dawning — ап ега 

4 marked both by the financial ability of 
2 home owners to build better, and by this 
keener appreciation of the artistic as applied 


to home adornment. 


Tiles, which for ages gave expression to the 

; most noble decorative dreams, аге more firmly 
: coming into their own. And the true architect, 
2 whose artistic sense must be combined with 
7 practical ability to make him worthy of his 
< profession, will be no less than thankful that 
this change in the tastes of the American 


И public is taking place. 
Й " 
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SETH THOMAS 


vn = Secondary Clocks 
(А for Schools, Factories, Public Buildings, Residences 


Where uniform time is desired throughout a 
building the Seth Thomas Secondary System is the 
modern and efficient method to employ. 

All clocks are connected electrically with the mas), 
ter clock and are synchronous with it. No confu- ft 
sion or loss of time arises as with self contained v 
clocks. Write today for specifications and catalog. 


i 
( 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY i 
( 
А 


Established 1813 
Еасопез: Thomaston, Conn. 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ААА К К ААА 


і 
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ES SS SS 


H. R. Heinicke, Incorp. | 


147 FOURTH AVENUE 


New York City 
Perforated Radial Brick | 


Chimneys 


Branch Offices 
- Webster Building 
Chicago й š й С . 
Philadelphia, Ра. - ~ ` Drexel Building 
вом - 141 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. - - - 
Cleveland, Obio - 208 American Trust Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Ind. - 821 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
2 New Comerstown, Ohio 
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VENUS 


pencils for themselves and 


RCHITECTS buy 


A 


Wt MW WWW Biss 


because the 


VENUS is uniformly dependable 
in quality and grading. VENUS 


Pencil perfection means pencil 
- 3B 


5B - 4B 
For general writing 


у. 
and sketching, 


pencil efficiency and 


17 black cegrees 
and 3 copying 
For bold heavy lines, 


for their staffs 
вв - 


ассигасу, 
pencil econom 


сас IN 
м gy EEE 
WH 


use 
-HB-F-H 


B 


r clean fine lines, 


2B- 
Foi 


- 3H - AH - 5H- 


2H 


6H 


For delicate thin lines, 


charts. 
7H - 8H - 9H 


maps, 


ANAN 


ка 


DES SS SS YO O>> > ыы, 


NEW YORK 


color and 


design of the original. Executed by 
Special 


Furniture and Decorative Painting 


140th STREET and WALTON AVENUE, 


2 


Architectural Woodwork, 


Reproduction of Tudor Paneling 


retaining the texture 


SHERWIN & BERMAN, Inc. 


WMA 


il Co. 


218 Fifth Avenue, New York 


After you find how perfect VENUS 
‚buy them at any dealer. 


Special 14c. Offer 
Send 14 cents for three trial samples mentioning 
and Clapton, London, England 


Pencils are, 


American Lead Pene 


degrees. 
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Master Architects 


—like Master Artists— know the 
dependable qualities of 


J WHATMAN 


GENUINE HAND-MADE 


DRAWING PAPERS 
& DRAWING BOARDS 


Ask for Whatman “АА” Boards. made from "Perfect" 
quality only. Extra Hard Sized. Guaranteed. 
Size 22x30 in. Per Sheet $0.65 
Size 27x40 in. Per Sheet 1.10 
In Four Surfaces 
H. P., C. P., Nol., and Rough 
If any difficulty in obtaining 
Whatman Papers or Boards, write 
direct to 
H. REEVE ANGEL & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
7-11 Spruce Street, New York 
Sole Mill Representatives for the Continent 


of North America. 


| 104) | 
i тт 
ШІ Dro jii 
ИЯ ий | 
the Eldorado leads distinctly superior in 
а за responsiveness, but the pencil is so per- 
f ctly fashioned that it feels fit in the hand. Whether your 
+ am an intricate plan —a light sketch or a problem to 
ie it is made easier by the use of the lead which just 
, 


suits the task. y 
leads, writing and sketching are smoothly 
Be Ed ёе In the harder leads, the Eldorado 


does not smudge but assures fine, firm lines. 


4 pm LEAD 


Seem 


i letterhead for free samples of your fa- 
2 pl lies ОА your dealer’s name. 
There isa Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon, and Eraser for every purpose, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Dept. 224-J Jersey City, N. J. 
ibutors: А.В, MacDougall € Co.,Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The period of Louis Quinze is re- 
sponsible for much that is exquisite 
in decorative art. "Today in Eng- 
land as in. America, its influence 
is felt in countless homes. 


With a not unpardonable pride ме S 
feel that many of our own silks ($ 
are not unworthy successors to the 
decorative silks of those bygone days 


We even feel that the authenticity 
of our designs will bear comparison 
with hangings or upholsteries them- 
selves descending from the various 
historical periods. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
America’s Leading Suk Manufacturers 
Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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Trade Mark Кет. U. S. Pat. Of. 


In Hospitals 


Where wirdows are frequently opened 
and closed and absolute silence and 
freedom from аппоуагсе and expense 
in replacing broken cords is very 
essential, the quiet, cor.tir.uous service 
of Samson Spot Cord is appreciated. 
Spot Co:d is practically noiseless in 
ıunning over pulleys, and tests show 
it to be much more durable than 


metal devices. 


Samson Cordage Works 


88 Broad Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SS 
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Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Illuminating = 


Pittsburs 


The Light 
те е 

Ты ің оу Cities 

ne} nen | Brascolite, the next thing to day- 

"De пац light, is acknowledged by the 

BER & electrical genius of the world as 


the leading light of science " 
which embodies Nature's princi- | 
| 
| 


| ples of reflection and diffusion. | 
The world's foremost engineers | 
have adopted it for their own || 


Я. : 
| industrial purposes. Among ў ! 
others, the great Westinghouse — 4 | 


institution has installed Brasco- | 
lite— 326 fixtures—in its own . ў 
general offices. І 4 


night) із a fair example of Brascolite's 
extensive use everywhere in America 


Pittsburg (where industry knows no | 
--ав indicated by such installations as y 
| 


these: 
3 Westinghouse Electric Fulton Bldg. Я 
Western Electric Со. Henry W. Oliver Bldg. 
H. J. Heinz Co. Arbuthnot-Stephenson | 
Pennsylvania К.К. Со. n 
Pressed Steel Car Co. Union Supply Co. 
| Chamberof Commerce Peoples National Bank 8 
| I Bldg. Fidelity Title and | 
| Union Switch and Trust Co. 
L Signal Co. A. W. McCloy Co. Я 
|| National Shoe Co. Diamond Bank Bldg. | 
| Commonwealth Bldg. Bond Clothing Co, | 
United Engineering St. Mary's Roman | 
| and Foundry Со. Catholic Church | 
! Pittsburg & Lake Colonial Hotel li ! 
АДУ Р ^ По Erie R. R. Y. M. C. A. 
— —P и Р,С,С. € St, LRR F 


РАТЕМТЕО 
; + 
“There's а Brascolite for every purpose Н 


a w w. + 
/ 


| Our Engineering Department will be 

pleased to work under your direction ñ 
or act as your advisor regarding any + 
| lighting requirement. М 


Luminous Unit Со. 
Ш St. Louis, U.S. A. | 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

(| New York, Hudson Terminal 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 

San Francisco, Lick Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Johnston Bldg. 
Chicago, The Temple 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. | 
Minneapolis, Plymouth Bldg. 
Atlanta, 4th Nat’l Bank Bldg. |! 


| 


Canadian Distributors: 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. | _ 


AAA 
Home of Heinz “57 
Varieties"—Main Plant 


of Ç The Pennsylvania 
Building and General Office: ты: 


Chamber of Commerce 


Digitized by Google 
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VENTILATION 
| PARTICULARLY SUITED for HOSPITALS 


Features essential to the most efficient window 
ventilation are embodied in 


The 
Hausman Service Window 


Simply a hardware attachment for 
double hung windows 


ENANOS 


ААА 


Sashes so equipped slide as usual but also may 
be turned in with ease and will stay fixed, 
giving regulated ventilation and positively 
excluding all draft. 


Sashes when turned in allow easy access to 
exterior of the glass, affording at зо 
в ? 8 sol te safety Lower sash lurned in for 


J h d to head to Y : $ жырту) ; 7 
абма dearance for 1b sash, to cleaner and cutting cleaning expense in half. - gnam This may be / 
dı t р 545, tall 7 2 
жоғ беп Я Send for Specification Details a 


В. HAUSMAN CO, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 


“<< 0000022 АХ АА ААА ААА 


SMYSER-ROYER СО. EROLU 
Ornamental and WINDOW SHADES 


Architectural lon ; 295 light and 
proper ventilation 


and Bronze Work / іп factories mean in- 
4 creased efficiency for 
workers, larger output, 
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IN 2 7 
DO YOU. AE 5 4 better work. We вре- 
A COMMUNITY! / cialize in solving fac- 


| {огу shading problems, 
Have you bulletin boards, and our engineering 
lamp standards and sign posts? 4 service is at the dis- 
We make a specialty of these, 4 posal of architects. 

so let us submit designs which Aerolux Ventilating Window 


will beautify your community. Shades shut out glare but 
afford perfect ventilation. 


They also prevent the pos- 
sible danger to machinery 
and materialsthrough direct 
sunlight. Write for samples 
and full information. 


The Aeroshade Company 
987 Oakland Avenue 
Waukesha 


More than 350 models listed 


in our several catalogues. 


When writing for descriptive literature 
kindly mention this publicarion. 


Community 
Bulletin Board 


ААА ааа ааа дз 


WORKS: YORK, РА. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE AND STUDIO 
1225 RACE STREET 


ыз 
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Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., East Chicago, Indiana. 
tilated with Fenestra Solid Steel Windows. 

the design of the building and illustrates the y 
secure efficient flow of air currents, 


The Foundry 


A CORRECTLY built foundry is 

well ventilated and daylighted. 
Smoke and noxious gases cannot 
collect where Fenestra Solid Steel Win- 
dows provide the means for natural 
ventilation. 


In the type of foundry shown above 
the roof tier of windows acts as a 


Daylighted and ven- 
The detail at the right shows 
method of placing ventilators to 


‚and daylighting problems for their clients. A copy 


a waway dens 
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chimney, drawing off impure air from 
all points. Sidewall vents provide a 
constant influx of fresh air. Wide 
lighting areas assure daylight. 

“Natural Ventilation for Foundries,” an illus- 
trated Fenestra booklet, shows how some of the fore- 
most engineers of the country have solved ventilation 


will be helpful. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2613 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


Northwestern Bridge and Iron Co., Engineers 
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STEEL 
CASEMENTS 


for 
Artistic Residences 
and other substan- 
tial buildings 


ААА 
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Made іп varied designs 
to meet all conditions 


Crittall Casement Window Co. 
Detroit 


Manufacturers of Steel Casements and Windows 
Manor Works, Braintree, England 


Г Frank Scott Clark Studio, Detroit Chittenden € Kotting, Architects : 
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The Movement for Useful Memorials 


The rather awful artistic experience which the United 
States underwent after the Civil War in the matter of 
soldiers” memorials will scarcely be repeated at present. 


There is a strong and wise movement afoot to make 
the memorials of the Great War's heroes serve the 
purposes of sentiment, beauty and utility alike. 


The cost of Indiana Limestone which is certainly low 
in proportion to the effect produced adapts it singularly 
well to the requirements of useful memorials such as 
social center buildings, public baths, park buildings 
and so on down the list. 


| Write for Volume 1. Samples. Ask questions. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Р. О. Box 505 BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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You can give your clients more 
if you use Curtis facilities 


For over fifty years we have been making woodwork for the better 
built homes of America. We have tried to produce, in design and 
quality, a grade of woodwork always considerably higher than the 
expectations of the architect, lumber dealer, contractor and consumer. 
We have tried to render a broad service of helpfulness to all consid- 
erably higher than is usual from manufacturers. 


From a small beginning we have gone on to great things. From 
a tiny output we have grown to an immense daily production—a 
production that includes thousands of doors and windows every 
working day, besides trim and built-in furniture. From one plant we 
have expanded into ten manufacturing and distributing centers located 
where they can give the promptest service. 


All our great modern facilities are at your service—they are yours 
to draw upon, yours to use as though they were a department of 
your own organization. 


Get in touch with us so that we can outline fully the practical 
value of our Service Department to you and to your clients. 


en 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


Clinton, Iowa 


MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING PLANTS AT 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Detroit Lincoln, Neb. Sioux Citv, lowa Wausau, Wis. 
Topeka, Kan. Minneapolis Clinton, lowa Dayton, Ohio Chicago 


EASTERN OFFICES AT PITTSBURGH AND WASHINGTON 


The makers of CUKtıS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 
“We're not satisfied unless you are” 
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Here isko is shown mounted 
on the ice box, a popular in- 
stallation. Through the open 
door (f the refrigerator is 
shown the Isko ice-making 
chamber where your “favorite 
Spring avarer may be frozen 
into convenient sized cubes 
for general household use, 


Successor to the Iceman and 


his Tongs 


Cold that is dry—cold that is pure—cold that 
is automatic, constant; cold by day—cold by 
night—cold without ice: that is Isko cold. 


Isko is the electric cold-maker. It perches on the 
ice box, sits beside it on the floor or in the next 
room. It may even be installed in the basement. 


Wherever it is placed, Isko does its work, 
silently, tirelessly, automatically — succeeding 
the iceman and his tongs, making you 
independent of melting, germ-laden Ice; 
replacing damp, unhealthful refrigeration with 
a dry, wholesome, scientific cold—Isko cold. 


Isko is as independent as a good electric clock, 
ou need never touch it once you set it working. 


Isko is simply constructed. It has but two 
moving parts and they revolve in oil, 


Isko uses no ammonia. It is absolutely free from 
danger. Both lubricant and refrigerant are per- 


— 


manently sealed in the machine, one need not 
bother about them. 


Adjust the thermostat at the desired temper- 
ature, switch on the electric current and Isko 
goes to work. You mighttake a trip to Europe; 
Isko would go on making cold, silently, tirelessly, 
automatically unless you turned of the current. 


Isko saves food—keeps it pure and fresh. Vege- 
tables stay crisp in Isko cold. Milk and butter are 
kept sweet and wholesome in its dry, dry chill. 


Isko makes cubes of Pure, clear ice fortable use. 


And all this convenience, all this safeguarding 
of the family's health, all this independence of 
the ice wagon, costs less than ice. 


Isko is also made in larger sizes for clubs, restau- 
rants, meat markets and other commercial 
houses. 


THEISKO Co. ПІ Й. Washington St. , CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Fits Any Ice Box. 
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Varnish Quality— plus 


In the use of varnısh, its highest utility 
is determined not only by quality but 
by adaptability, as an unsuitable var- 
nısh may do as much harm as a poor 
one. Every architect knows it costs 


much less to prevent varnish mistakes 


before applying than to rectify them 
afterwards. 


This is why it is so desirable for the 
varnısh specifications to be full and 
explicit, to shut out the use of poor or 
unsuitable finishes that might spoil the 
appearance of an otherwise fine interior. 
Berry Brothers’ Varnishes, Stains and Enamels pro- 


duce artistic and lasting finishing effects on wood- 
work, floors, walls and ceilings. 


Detroit, Michigan 


FLOOR VARNISH Auxeberry 
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COLORBLENDE SHINGLES 


Jhe aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 
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M 


HE richness and charm of this 

distinctive roof was made pos- 
sible with Colorblende Shingles of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos. 


It is not alone the physical beauty 
| of these colorful shingles which com- 
Й mends them to discriminating home 
1 builders, but also their inherent 
ability to repel fire and resist wear. 


It is significant that Colorblende Shingles 
indicate the quality and Permanence of 
all Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings. 


Asbestos Built-up Roofing, Transite 
Shingles, Asbestos Ready Roofing, 
and Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 


Instructive booklet may be obtained for the asking. 


rite for it. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. 
New York City 

10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 


Jouns > 
ANVILLE 


SERVICE 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 


ROOFINGS 
tbat cut down fire risk 


PACKINGS 
that save power waste 


LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FI 


Serves in Conservation 


Original from 
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IRviNGTON, N. J. 


Gentlemen: — 


Have specified and used your stucco 
board on some 40 or more houses built 
inthe Weequahic Park section of Newark 
and elsewhere and have always obtained 
the bist of results. 

We did not hesitate to again use same 
on 10 houses of the 60for the Mesa Hous- 
ing Proposition that are now nearing 
completion at Irvington, N. J. 

When your representative first spoke 
to us about your Bishopric Sheathing we 
kept it in mind. As you know, we 
ordered two carloads of it, enough for the 
other 50 houses fcr the above-mentioned 
Mesa Housing Proposition, 

We are using it under shingles, wide 
and narrow clapboards, etc. Although 
somewhat skeptical at first about placing 
shingles over your sheathing, thinking it 
would be springy, we are no longer, this 
idea having long since disappeared. We 
find it everything ordinary sheathing 
could be and more. Being easy to 
handle, the carpenters liked putting it on. 

Seeing its possibilities and the economy 
in using it, we wil not hesitate to bring 
it to the attention of any of our clients 
who, in the future, expect to build. 


Yours truly, 
STROMBACH & MERTENS, 


Engineers and Architects, 


“BISHOPRIC. SI 


60 employees' residences, Е. C. Mesa (Munitions), Irvington, N. J. 
Bishopric Sheathing used. Strombach and Mertens, Engineers and Architects 


First 40 Houses; Then 10 Houses; 
Then 50 More Houses 


Victor H .Strombach. 
map. — 


U. S. HOUSING CORPORATION ........ 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION ...... 
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ENGINEERING and Architectural firm 

which does big things in New Jersey has writ- 

ten us regarding its experience with Bishopric 

Sheathing on 50 houses it built in connection with 

the Mesa Housing Project at Irvington, N.J. Read 

the letter. It is more significant than anything else 
we could say about this modern Sheathing Board. 

Bishopric Sheathing is a heavy, protecting wall cur- 
tain of decided rigidity and strength made from water- 
proofed fibreboard combined with Asphalt Mastic 
and studded with heavy wood strips. 

It keeps out moisture. It insulates splendidly. It 
has considerably greater wind strength than ordinary 
wood sheathing. It is more easily and quickly ap- 
plied. And its cost is 30 per cent less than for wood 
sheathing. Consider how many more advantages this 
saving enables you to give clients. 

There are no knot-holes, or gaping joints, or widening cracks 
due to shrinkage. Mastic and fibreboard are elastic enough to 
take up any expansion and contraction. Nailed firmly to the 
building, it gives the same advantages procurable by sheathing 
with solid board. y 

Bishopric Sheathing is also effectively used for sub-floorings, 
over rafters, and under roofings. Shipped in rolls of roo sq. ft., 
25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide. 

Write for literature and samples. 
THE BISHOPRIC MFG. COMPANY 


Also Manufacturers of Bishopric Stucco and Plaster Board 
910 Este Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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20 Year Guaranty Bond 
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Barrett Specification Roof on Plant 
No. 3 of The Studebaker Corporation, Y 
at Detroit, Mich. Roofers: The Howie a 


DEM Company, Detroit, M ich. his ts 
Ë` Photo at left: Barrett Specification the 
«Me 20-Year Roof on Acid Plant of Swift 
, Bond 
& Company, Harvey, La. Roofer: 
e : ; , ú that 
Ў Kracke & Flanders Company, New orari: 
fo Orleans, La. General Contractors: 422 
Huggar Bros., Montgomery, Ala. eur 
\ roof for 
20 
years 


Cover Your Investment with a 
20-Year Guaranty Bond — 


WAT A 
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Every one knows that a structure of brick and 
steel and concrete will endure for a generation 
and more. 


But how about the roof that covers the structure? 


Frequently that is not only an unknown quan- 
tity but a liability rather than ап asset. 


It is a short-sighted and costly policy to put a 
poor roof on a good building. 


As one of the oldest and largest manufacturers 
of materials used in constructing roofs, we have 
done our part to make all roofs good roofs. 


Years ago, for that reason, we induced the lead- 
ing architects and engineers to unite in the adop- 
tion of The Barrett Specification as a satisfactory 
standard specification. 


Now we go a step further by sending our In- 
spectors to check up on the construction, and 
if they find that The Barrett Specification has 
been properly complied with, we will, without 
charge, issue a 20-Year Guaranty Bond exempt- 
ing the owner from all further expense for repairs 
or up-keep on thal roof for twenty years. 


Digitized by Goc gle 


This service may be had on all roofs of fifty 
squares or larger in all towns of 25,000 popu- 
lation or more and in smaller places where our 
Inspection Service 1s available. 


Our guaranty is a real Surety Bond issued by 
the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore, one of the largest Surety Companies 
in America. Our only requirement is that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved by us, and 
that the Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, 
shall be strictly followed. 


Thus, in spite of the fact that we do not build 
roofs ourselves, we are put in a position where 
we can guarantee the delivery of the long years 
of service which these roofs are capable of giving. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, 
with roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dallas Salt Lake City Nashville Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo Columbus 
Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, М. В. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, М. S. 


Original from 
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Meet the new standards of Heating 
with IDEAL TYPE “A” BOILERS 


IDEAL TYPE “A” BOILER with Integral Insulated Metallic Jacket for Steam, 

Vapor, and Hot Water Heating. Particularly adapted for use in Batteries. 
Converts the cellar into a cheerful, livable addition to 
the ideal home. Used for heating cottages, mansions, 
apartments, hotels, schools, court houses, stores, 
churches, depots, theaters, banks, hospitals, institu- 
tions, and other buildings. 


Send today for complete illustrated catalog giving efficiency 
charts, range of sizes, and remarkable heat control features. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales branches and showrooms in all the large cities — 3 
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The largest and oldest manufacturers of 
Wrought Steel Hardware in the world 


A Stucco Garage 
fir Tico Се 


HIS booklet is being sent to prospective garage builders who are requesting 
it as the result of our advertisements in The Literary Digest, House Beauti- 


ful, House and Garden, Country Life and several other magazines. In the 
introduction we say: 


“The building and its equipment should be of good 
quality and it is well to remember that a good 
architect and contractor are usually an economy.” 


‘For the architect who occasionally has a garage to plan this thirty-two page 
booklet is crammed full of interesting information. A copy of “8 Garages" will 
be sent to every name on Sweet's 1919 list. If you would like to have yours im- 


mediately or if you don’t happen to be on this year’s list, we will gladly send 
you one free on request. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., П. 5. A. 
NEW YORK: 100 Lafayette Street Chicago: 73 East Lake Street 


“Use Ball-Bearing Butts for Permanence” 
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Adaptable Lock No. 200 


With Russwin Ball Bearing Cylinder 


Self-Adjusting Arm No. 2 
Seli-Latching Bolt No. I 


Adaptable to any 
position that the 
doors may assume; 
self-adjusting and 
lock automatically 
when the doors are 
closed. 


Full information on request. 
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_ CALVARY EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF PITTSBURGH 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects 


Howard Hager Company, Builders 
has Corbin Hardware throughout, including the famous Ui 


knob. It is a beautiful and stately edifice with all deta 


uit lock, with the keyhole in the 
hardware. 


ils in harmony—including the 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporalion Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Original from 
Digitized by Сок gle UNIVERSITY OF М 
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BROOKLYN HOSPITAL Lord & Héwlet 


HARDWARE BROOKLYN, N. Y. ARCHITECTS 


The care that is needed in the selection of the fittings 
for a hospital embraces the choice of the hardware equipment. 
Sanitation, efficiency and artistic appearance are factors that 


must be considered. 
SARGENT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


are used in many large and notable hospitals and asylums in all 
sections of the country, because of their adaptability to the 
special requirements of such institutions. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


HARDWARE 


is sold in all cities by representative hardware merchants 
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Original from 
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Placed with safety 
on centers as close 
as 2 feet 6 inches 


The heavy shocks incidental to driving 
a core or mandrel down through the 
earth within less than a yard of a freshly 
poured concrete pile will not distort that 
pile column, if you are using 


RAYMOND 


Concrete Piles 


Such shocks, as well as the most severe 
natural back-pressure of soil, are power- 
less against the reinforced steel shell 
into which every Raymond Concrete 
Pile is cast. These shells are left in 
the ground. Hence we need not wait 
for one concrete pile to ''set"' before 
driving immediately alongside it. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 


NEW YORK - - - 140 Cedar Street 


CHICAGO - - 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company, Ltd. Montreal, Canada 


A Form for Every РИе- 
A Pile for Every Purpose 


111 W. Monroe Street 
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One key does it ali 
With the Yale Cylinder Master Key System 
in the plant, office, public building, institu- 
tion or home, any number of individual cyl- 
inder locks —each with its own indivi: 
dual key which will pass that lock 
and no other—are placed under the con- 
trol of a single Master Key which will 
operate every lock, even though they number 
thousands. 


the proper executive instant and com- 

plete control of every lock—on entrance 

and interior doors, gates, desks, lockers, 

cupboards, cabinets, chests, tool houses, 

down to padlocks on bins or storage com- 

partments. It eliminates the cumber- 
some bunch of keys. 

Whether a new project or the enlarge- 

ment of an established plant, the first step 

| may be easily and economically made. 

| Our staff is at your service for complete 


| HE Yale Cylinder!Master Key gives 


details ora survey. Correspondence on 
any matter relative to a Yale Cylinder 
Master Key System is cordially invited. 
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“WILKINS” 
“SECURITY” 


. 


Сазетеп! 
Adjusters 


Architects specifying Hospital? equipment so 
generally recognize the desirability of using 
devices which have long proved their worth in 
actual service, that the use of “Wilkins” Casement Ajusters 
is to be expected in buildings of this high type. 


For long wear. convenience, and beauty, the “Wilkins” 
Adjuster has no equal. 


ААА 


| A Wilkins Casement Adjuster without screens 
| A The "Беси у“ Adjuster also made by us ds less expensive and egually reliable 


E GEORGE LESTER WILKINS 
7079 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
For more complete information about “Wilkins” and “Security” ad. 


justers see Sweet's Catalogue. Samples and models may be seen at 
uilding Material Exhibit, Insurance Exchange, Chicago, and Archi- 
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D ON’T let your handiwork fade into medioc- 
rity. Have Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
rescue the walls from ruinous weather. To old 
buildings of brick, concrete or stucco, “Bay State” 
can bring back the bloom of youth and the vi- 
tality 10 ward off wet weather. | 
Bay State Coating comes in white and a va- | | 
riety of charming tints. : di 
Our Book No. 10 and samples will be gle 
sent to you. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 

Paint and Varnish Makers ; 
Boston, Mass. 

New York Office: Phil 

Architects’ Bldg. | Weig 


| 
| 
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FLEXSTEEL 


Distinctive flat surface, 
Easy to ñsh, cut and strip. 


Ideal for wiring either old 
or new buildings. A com- 
plete line of improved fittings 


Write for Bulletin 201 


SHERARDIZED surface absolutely protects against rust. 
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NATIONAL 


SHERARDUCT 
The Rigid Steel Conduit 
with both surfaces Sherar- 
dized and Enameled. 
ECONOMY Black Enameled 
Conduit. There's none better 

Write for Bullerin 50 


PATENTED 
exte SINK СА 


Soe 


“National” 


METAL MOLDINGS 
For two, three and four 
wire surface wiring. Low- 
est installation cost of any 
metal wiring system. 

Write for Bulletin 101 


RUST PROOF—ACID PROOF 


FLEXTUBE 


Interwoven — Seamless — 
Non-Collapsible. Insepar- 
able and Double Compound- 
ed. Easy to fish and every 
foot of every coilcan be used 
Write for Bulletin 151 


By the sherar- 


Atlanta Buffalo Chicago Denver Havana New York 
Boston Bucnos Aires Dallas Detroit Los Angeles Paris Portland 


dizing process, the zinc is not merely applied as an enamel to the surface, 

but is САА with the steel and becomes a part of it. And more than that, 
the interior surface is given the same superior zinc protective treatment as the 
exterior. 


A clear acid and alkali proof enamel is then baked on the Sherarduct and affords 
the best protection to the underlying surfaces against the destructive action of 
gases and acids. This enamel coating is also applied to the interior surface. 


Both surfaces of Sherarduct are sherardized and enameled. “National” Protec- 
tion is Double Protection. Write for Descripeive Bulletin No. 50. 


National Metal Molding @ 


1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia Salt Lake City Seattle 


San Francisco St. Louis 
Manila 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LIMITED 519 


“National” 
Outlet Boxes and Covers 


Abox for every purpose and 
a purpose for every box. 
Furnished in Sherardized or 
Black Enameled Finish. 


Write for Bulletin 250 


“National” 
BRACKETS 
Complete with insulators. 
Sherardized Bases, Wires 
run straight through, No 

Tie-Wires necessary. 
Write for Bulletin 602 


"National" 
FIXTURE STUDS 
Sherardized Stamped Steel. 
Hollow Stems. Strongel, 
and yet lighter, Шап any 
other stud on the market. 
Write for Bulletin 400 


өзеее 


“National” 
Locknuts and Bushings 
Threads sharp, clean and 
true. *National'*quality pro- 
ducts. Exclusive self-clean- 


ing-feature in the bushings. - 


Write for Bulletin 350 
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‚ An Attractive 
Entrance 


: с š те | 
M KINNE Y —and Weathertight 


„то pO -Folding А McKinney-hung sliding-fold- 


D 


E 


Garage Ser ing entrance is the finishing touch 
Number 9007. that adds dignity and charm to the 


whole garage. 

And so easy to operate! A gentle 
push and the heavy doors slide open 
or closed. 

Your client will soon discover, 
when cold weather comes, that it 

requires but little fuel to heat his 
m garage—for the whole entrance closes 
absolutely weathertight. 

You can use McKinney Set No. 
9007 on every garage you plan, from 
the plain, single-car garage to the 
more elaborate type with many 
entrances. 

We have just issued a 16-page 
booklet teeming with valuable in- 
formation and data of interest to 
architects. Write for your copy now. 


Asx For Воокіет G-31 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEN 
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Waterpro of 


For more than 20 years Neponset Black 
Waterproof Paper has been the standard. 


It is waterproof. It keeps out moisture, 
drafts, cold and heat. Its cost is only a 
fraction more than non-waterproofed papers. 
Contractors can buy it in any city or town. 
Send for samples and full particulars.' 


NEPONSET 


Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


BIRD & SON, Inc. (Est. 1735) East Walpole, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Canad:an Office and Plant: HAMILTON, ONT. 


Makers of NEPONSET Twin Shingles, NEPONSET Roll Roofing 
and NEPONSET Board 


A 
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Three Important 


Facts About ц. 
Keystone — 


Тре Мате is true, not fancıful, and states 
exactly the nature of the product—high grade 
steel alloyed with copber. 


The Advantages are increased rustresist- 
ance and longer life forall exposed sheet metal | 
work. These are important to architects. 


The Cost 1s Consistent—it represents no 
excessive premiums, but a moderate and 
proper charge forthe manufacture of higher 
quality products—Keystone Copper Steel 
Blackand Galvanized Sheets, Corrugated and 
Formed Products, and Roofing Tin Plates. 
кыы HR em Ee 


‚American Sheet and Tin Plate Company | 


eneral Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES | 
Chicago Cineinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


й Export Representatives: Омітер States STEEL Рвоооств Company, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Unrreo States Stee, Propucrs Cosranr, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Google 
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A business ambition brought about 


our long investigations and research work 

to improve the lasting qualities of sheet 
metal products. This result has been accom- 
plished in Keystone Copper Steel. 


= 7 
KEYSTONE 


“OPpER ste 


Look for this special mark below the regular brands, 
It is put there for your protection. 


After years of research work combined with 
actual weather tests it has been proved that 
an alloy of copper and steel ıs the most dur- 
able material that can be used for Roofing, 
Siding, Cornices, Tanks, Flumes, Culverts, 
Spouting, and all uses where lasting service 15 
the important factor. Shall we send booklet? 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Tin Mill Products of every des рыр, including Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, HS and Terne Plates, Electrical Sheets 
Corrugated ng and Siding Materials, juas al Sheets for Sta: 
Keyston ae ets, Automobile Body Sheets, Stov sid Tapas Вб "Bla ck Plate, etc. 


Google 
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NEW PLANT KANSAS CITY LIGHT AND POWER CO. 3 
Sargent & Lundy, Chicago, Architects and Engineers * Foundation Company, New York City, Contractors 


Where Success Depends Upon 
Waterproofness 


as in the Kansas City Light and Power Company's new plant, the safest rule to follow is 
the one followed here. All concrete was waterproofed with 


| TRUSCON 
u Waterproofing Paste 
CONCENTRATED | 


хә 


55355-35 


2 This splendid $4,000,000 Plant is being built right at the edge of the Й 
4 Missouri River. The illustration shows the first unit only—four others will Í 
2 а follow. The first unit is now completed and is bone dry. As always, Y 
2 Truscon Waterproofing Paste Concentrated has given perfect results. 2 
2 Truscon Waterproofing Paste Concentrated is sure. It never fails. Then, Й 


too, it is the simplest and most economical waterproofing to use. АП told, 
it gives the most certain results with the least work and at the lowest cost: 


Send for Structural Water- 7 
proofiny. A request written H E R U S C O N 2 
on business stationery will j 
bring a cobu free. This hand- L % 
somely illustrated Water- A BORATORIES 2 
proofing Handsook ий! teli 
уои ай about Truscon Water- 


proofing Paste Concentrated 
and just how to use it. 


Ss 


Manufa:turers and Inventors of Waterproofings, 
Dampproofings, Technical Paints, Floor Hardeners. 


DETROIT . MICHIGAN 
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Buy the discovery of America 
a New Wo vr Аа birth 


O MANKIND was opened a vast continent, rich 

in treasures and in the natural resources upon which 
depends the extension of civilization in its manifold 
expression. In a little more than four hundred years the 
enterprise of an individual has made possible the United 
States of the present day. 
Characteristic of this spirit of extension is the story of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, a single organi- 
zation, which, to-day, with its series of great mills located 
strategically throughout the United States, affords, through 


ALLENTOWN, PA. its thousands of dealers, a constructive national service 
CHICAGO, ILL. co-operating with the development of the nation. 
SPOKANE, WN. 


New York, N. Y. 
a LEHIGH PORTLAND 
ron C, Mo CEMENT COMPANY 
ER : т. de The National Cement 

Omaha, Neb. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mason City, Iowa. 
Richmond, Va. 
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“The Concrete Stucco in that 
house is Permanently Hardened , 
and Waterpreofed + “HYDRO 


“There’s a stucco job that Father Time can’t touch.” 


“It’s hardened and waterproofed with 
‘ ANTI-HYDRO ’— no possibility of moisture or 
frost entering the concrete at any time. 


“Ву using ‘ANTI-HYDRO’ they were able to 
work the stucco more quickly and easily than 
they could have done without it. 


"'ANTI-HYDRO' does not affect the color of 
cement. That white portland couldn't be any 
whiter.” 


ANTFHYDRO WATERPRGDFING б. 


299 BROADWAY .-....... NEW YORK = 


| a Cl 
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С.Ә. WALKER RESIDENCE - IRVINGTON ON THE HUDSON, N.Y. 
V.W.TANDY, ARCHITECT — MILLER REED 9 СО. BUILDERS 
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Sightly Protection 


Its pleasing appearance does not detract from the beauty of 
grounds and shrubbery, yet an Anchor Post Chain Link 


Woven Steel Fence affords complete protection against 
trespassers, 


Anchor Post Fences are made in man 
of the highest quality material, heavily galvanized, and so 
sturdily constructed they remain permanently in alignment. 


An attractive and helpful catalog will be 
forwarded promptly upon request. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


167 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON, MASS.—79 МПК St. PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Real Estate Trust Bldg, 
HARTFORD, CONN,—902 Main St, CLEVELAND, 9.— Guardian Bldg, 
ATLANTA, GA.—Empire Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL, Külson Bldg. 2238 G 


y attractive designs, 
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Italian Renaissance Residence, Raleigh, N. С. Р. Т. Marye. Architect, Allanla, Ga. 
Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement W. H. Germann, Building Constructor, Raleigh 


GLEAMING, WHITE STUCCO 


STUCCO HOUSE has an air of simplicity and innate 
good taste that is hard to duplicate with any other material. 


. Those who can afford the best are finding that stucco con- 
struction lends itself better than any other form to a true 
expression of their ideals of a proper home structure. 


Architects, therefore, must be more certain than ever that 
the stucco finish will retain its purity of color — be it white 
or delicate tint — in spite of driving rain or destructive frost. 


That is why Medusa Waterproofing is growing so astonish- 
ingly in the favor of the profession. Being an integral water- 
proofing, mixed in with the sand and cement, it permeates 
the stucco, closes the pores and makes the stucco waterproof 
and stainproof. Specifying Medusa Waterproofing means 
insuring your clients’ satisfaction. 


A Magazine for Architects 


“Tus Mepusa Review,” our architects’ magazine, will be sent you regularly on 
request. Please address Department F 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT CO. 


DEPARTMENT Е CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Medusa Gray and Medusa White Portland Cement—Plain and Waterproofed 


Tue Sanpusky Cement Company, Department F, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Please send your booklet “How to make Concrete Waterproof "— also send me "Тһе Medusa Review” regularly. 
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Roof covered with АтЫег Asbestos Shingles (Century Brand)—French method. Upper side- 
walls covered with Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber—Half-timber effect 


FIREPROOF 
WATERPROOF 
EVERLASTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Asbestos 
Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co. 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


FACTORS 
KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 


Ambler, Penna. 


Walls of Е ў Ambler Asbestos Shingles (Century Brand) 
alls о Room Lined with Ambler Asbestos Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler 
Building Lumber 105 ; Asbestos Corrugated Roofing 
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OUR or five centuries ago, the English folk of the Cots- 
wold district built their homes entirely cf Stonesfield stone. 
They roofed them with the same material in widely 
variant sizes, thickness and subtle colorings. 
The labor involved was prodigious. The time taken, a tribute 
to their patient craftsmanship and dogged determination for 
lastingness. 
Imagine one of these wonderful roofs on your residence. 
Picture its never ceasing interest—its charm. 
Think of the highly desirable time-tempered effect it makes 
possible. 
These Olde Stonesfield Roofs we can reproduce for you. 
Evidence, the one here illustrated. 
lt would be our pleasure to co-operate with you. 


The John D. Emack Co. 


Home Office Branch Office 
113 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia 54 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 
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A few of the many 
Apartments and 
semi - public build- 
ings, scatteredevery- 


ROOMS 


assure satishaction ona hinds 
of apartments and clubs. >, 


where, on which 
Carey Roofing 
is used. 


— 


Knox Apartments 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Plaza Apartments 


New Orleans, La. 


King Apartments IVE your clients artistic Asfaltslate Shingles on pitched 
Steubenville, Ohio surfaces, and Carey Built-Up Roofing on flat surfaces, 


and you will have the following complete assurance of 
Hogshead Apartments satisfaction. 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 


First, you will have roofing made of the best materials— 


Wentworth Apartments heavy wool felt, the purest refined Gilsonite Asphalt, asbestos 
Baltimore, Md. and slate, the best natural roofing stones. 
ii os Second, you will have roofing that has stood every test of 
i ебе чи, à heat and cold, ice, sparks, fumes, cinders, gas, drought and rain, 
свали and has lasted 25, and in many cases, 30 years, under trying 


В. Р. 0. Е. Home conditions. 


New Orleans, La. 
— 
Herr Apartment 
C olumbia, Pa, 


Third, you will have roofing backed Ly an institution that 
was born when Grant was President, an institution that puts 46 
years of manufacturing experience into every square foot of roof- 
ing you get, and must give you quality to maintain a reputation 
built by nearly two generations of service. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
504-524 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FIFTY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


іі Osage Tribe of Red Men 
Cambridge City, Ind, 


Y. M. C, A, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Crown Apartments 
Pasadena, Cal, 
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ALUNDUM TILE 


Applications to Various Types of Stair Construction 


Install ALUNDUM TILE and trip- Y 
ping will be a danger of the past. The : 
tread is made absolutely plane, and consequently a a 
there are no grooves to catch the unwary. Xen Де 
ALUNDUM TILE needs по groves. It is slip- SR 6% 


proof without them. жү | BBe—4--—----2€-.---- 


It may be used in conjunction with any build- 
ing material — concrete, brick, marble, granite, 
metal, and wood. 


9" por For la 6x 9" ALunoum Tie 
6" ron {ол (6x6 Аһоноум Tice 


3 ae “ ee зе 
2 ORI хб'хХЭ'ом CONCRETE STAIRS 


h 


3” “ж. rt 
4. ORIX6x6 ON CONCRETE STAIRS 


PRECAST SELF- SUPPORTING SLAB 
For STEEL STAIRS 


АРРЦЕО To 
М/ооо STAIRS 


U. 8. Patent 
January 28, 1919 
Other Patents Pending 


It will never wear smooth 
on the edges — consequently 
there can be no slipping. 


4 NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


ELECTRIC 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. y ACE PLANTS 


HIPPAWA, ONT. NEW YORK STORE CHICAGO STORE 
Ауы 151 CHAMBERS ST, 11 NO. JEFFERSON ST. 


Original from 
le UNIVERSITY OF Il 


- 
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An Atmosphere of Good Taste 


D° YOU realize how far superior modern linoleum 
designs are to those of ten years ago? Look at 
these two bedrooms. Each is distinguished by 
fresh, dainty coloring, excellent arrangement, inviting 
charm,and an assured atmosphere of good taste. And 
in each room, the linoleum floor is a perfect match for 
everything else. 

In the room at the left, the creamy tones of the walls 
and the brown wood tones of the furnishings are 
admirably set off by the rich, warm, brown Arm- 
strong's Jaspé Linoleum. The floor of the other 
room is Armstrong’s Carpet Inlaid Linoleum in 


"Armstrong's 


Plates showing а wide assortment of Armstrong patterns 
in actual colors are included in “ Armstrong's Linoleum 
Floors,” ihe handbook for the architect, which is in 
convenient form to be inserted in your files under the 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, 


delicate tones of green and tan that harmonize 
beautifully with the chintz bed coverings, upholstery 
and fabric rug. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is a practical floor choice for 
any room because it is durable, economical, comfort- 
able and easy to keep clean. Patterns are available 
from which the Architect can make a selection to 
produce practically any desired effect. Our Bureau 
of Interior Decoration, upon your request, will gladly 
submit samples of linoleum appropriate for any room 
you have under consideration. Your inquiry will 
place you under no obligation whatever. 


Linoleum Floors" 


general subject of “ Linoleum." This handbook also 
explains the approved methods of installing linoleum floors. 
If you do not have a copy, one will be mailed you 
promptly, upon request. 


Linoleum Department, LANCASTER, РА. 


ГҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮҮТҮҮҮ У. 
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2 SS R > 
Z Z 
Z Z 
u Hospital u 
7 2 
<Ç ospita / 
. Silent Call Syst | 
7 Hundreds of hospitals all over the country are + 
2 equipped with these efficient, time-saving Systems. 2 
7 5 far б China, Greece and other foreign countries 2 
Z also, there are hospitals installed with Holtzer- 2 
Z Cabot Systems. Representative architects invari- 2 LORD ELECTRIC СО. 
Й ably specify this system because of Из Simplicity, 2 
2 Flexibility and Safety. 7 
7 There is nothing in the walls but the wires Ше 7 LORD CONSTRUCTION СО. 
2 ие of the operating mechanism is in the Locking 2 І ncorporated 1895 
| Button; any station may be instantly changed by 7 
2 just plugging in another cord and button. This 2 4 4 
A simple, safe locking button is exclusive to Holtzer- Z Constructing Engineers 
2 Cabot Systems. : 
Ñ j > There is a handsomel 2 
7 гц re ts а ап азотеу / 
7 trated thirty-sis 52 
+I : еа а. 1 One Contract 
2 of the hospitals Вес Z 
а using these Systems; the 
% шшс atso gives floor Instead of Several 
Z a A 
2 ation of especial ssid S 
2 TEN NE contract with one experienced, 
Z obtain. : % > қ и 
2 Send fer this brochure competent organization for the com 
7 най alle A AA GAY plete mechanical equipment — heating, 
Z way Z E " E » Є. А 
2 Й plumbing, lighting, vacuum, refriger at- 
— 2 ing, millwrighting, etc., systems—is a 
1 practical guarantee that the cost will 
Вы 2 be minimum. 
/ N 2 
2 Ў Й In the case of percentage work, our 
f 2 special form of contract defines and 
РА > . - ч 
7 limits the cost, including the overhead, 
2 depending on the nature and scope of 
j| | 2 Ше work. 
E | Uni ibili 
u | Unit Responsibility 
| | for the 
u U Complete 
2 7 е 
/ = Equipment 
8 HorrzerCasorEtecrricCe | 
я ка imore 
4 0161-65 ne a ИИ AO cating dis Z New York Boston Baltim 
CHICA со NEW YORK, BALTIMORB 4 
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ECCO е WIRE 


CCO advertising stimulates public interest 
in the true values of electrical installations. 
It drives home the value of first quality ma- 


terials —of competent, well-paid workmanship. 
Because of such advertising as this, the public accepts with 
greater readiness, specifications and bids for good materials 
throughout, and is more willing to pay for skill and time in 
making installations. 


The reputation of ECCO WIRE has been established by many years of 
progressive development in manufacturing facilities, in experience and in 
strict adherence to the highest standards. 


Insulated Wire 
is а | 
| Power Distributor | 
и 
Te significance and importance 


of the steam-pipe in a steam 
power plant is appreciated and 
accepted immediately by everyone. 


. : | The even greater importance of in- | e 
This advertisement i sulated wire in the electrical system ECCO Adoertising 
abpears in H is so much less obvious that it is not is designed to sell wire 


Е Di ; so readily recognized. b А 
Literary Digest, Insulated wire provides the outlets y constructive work 


System, Factory for the en developed in the central for the electrical 
station. is a power carrier, a power $ 
Manufacturers Record 4 distributor which adds to your plant industry. Ifyou use 
and other : all the advantages of an individual ЕССО, ECCO pub- 
9 $ h power generating system, with un- та 
national mediums. ` limited capacity and 24-hour operation licity works for you. 
: —all the advantages, less the, over- ‘ 
head, the wastage and responsibility 
of steam power plant maintenance. 
But more than this—insulated wire 
determines the economy and depend- 
ability of your electric power. 


БОСОВЕ | 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE СО. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK СПУ 


Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered 
wire is used 
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rs u 
The Salem and Brooklyn Hospitals 


described and illustrated in this issue are both equipped with 


BRYANT SILENT CALL SYSTEM 


> 


the nurses’ station and, if 
desirable, in the office, so 
that ample opportunity is 

rovided for prompt se:vice 
and checking of answer to 
the call. 


Hundreds of other institu- 
tions throughout the coun- 


159 stations in the Brooklyn 
H-spital and 158 stations 
in the Salem Hospital pro- 
vide reliab'e, instantaneous 
means for patient or attend- 
ant to call for assistance. At 
the same time the call is 


made, a signal light over the 
try have installed over 


doo: of the room gives ап 
indication to passing at- sie иванова 10,000 stations of the 
tendant; the cal is also in- lighting circuit (10-125 volt). Cali Bryant Call System. 

. ñ . i tati t . 
dicated by a signal light at 4 variety of convenient outlets, for Ask for а copy of our bulletin. 


portables, fans, etc. 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


ААА ААА 


ААА ААА ААА % 
With 2 

1 @ 

нан" No зит ДЕПРЕСИЯ | 
Shutter-Door 
а Electric Plate and Food Warmer | 

А More than а convenience — 2 

2 а necessity in the modern home Z 


Your clients, who are having indirect lighting 2 Z 2 
fixtures installed in their homes, will probably 22 BUILT TO ORDER 7 
have no convenient place in the dining room to ; Practically constructed to serve all building conditions 
connect the percolator, toaster or chafing dish. and architects’ specifications. 

Specify some No. 3087 “Н € Н” Receptacles / 7%  Simple—safe and efficient—absolute cleanliness баня 
for them. These can be installed under Ше rug. / 7 Ьу dry heating system—no moisture can precip! 

Small holes for the prongs can be made in the rug by spread- 7 x food or dishes. 
ing apart the weave: З 2 2 Send for illustrations and |D 
If required, Plugs with extra long fingers can be furnished. 2 2 specification of construction р 


The Plug used with this Receptacle is very durable, being А 
Z Manufactured by 
7 


enclosed іп a metal cap, finished in Bauer Ваг, and present- 7 7 2 
ing a very neat and attractive appearance. ^ | THE PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
: ` Z 7 d 
7 n Z ? 511-513 West 42d Street, New York City 
7 The Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co. asr] / / Moose a 
HARTFORD, CONN. € Z Z 
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On the Western Front 


the dugouts of our soldiers were often electrically lighted; 
the search-lights of the famous Marine Corps on the field 
were electrically operated. The source of these lights was 


the same. 


(пав. 0.3. а. 87.1 


Gasolene Electric Generating Sets 


Sturtevant 5 K. W. Gasolene Generating Set 


These sets were chosen for their reliability, simplicity of operation, 
absence of a cumbersome storage battery, the automatic controlling 
governor handling smoothly all variations in load. 


These sets are built under the same engineering supervision, and in 
the same shop as are the Sturtevant Airplane Engines. They are ideal 
for country homes, yachts, clubs, small villages, and all isolated locations. 


Our new Catalog is now ready for distribution, 
giving complete information. Ask for No. 255-B 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
And all Principal Cities 


| Ariginal fram 
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Think 

of 

Dumb 

И aiters— 
Think 

of 


SEDGWICK 


For twenty-five years this name has 
expressed to architects, unques- 
tioned superiority, unfailing service, 
and universal satisfaction. 


We have specialized in the field of ` 
hand power Dumb Waiters, Invalid 
Lifts, Fuel Lifts, and Elevators for 


all purposes. 


We make hand power outfits only 
and we guarantee them. 


Special co-operative service for archi- 
tects. Write for free catalogue and 
Service Sheet which answers all 
questions regarding specifications 
and installation. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
Specialists for twenty-five years 
151 WEST 15th STREET NEW YORK 
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“] never had to bother 
with them, so I don’t know” 


said the custodian of New York’s City Hall, when asked if the radiator valves in 
the building were Jenkins. 

Of course, after investigation, they proved to be genuine Jenkins Valves —the same 
valves that were installed ten years ago. 

In explanation, the custodian said the radiator valves were the “least of his 
troubles,” and that the reason he didn't know the make was because he never had 
had any occasion to fix them. 

That's the story of Jenkins Valves in a few words—they are “trouble-free because 
they are made that way. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Montreal London 
“>. 
enkins £ | 
h я Ë 
A ә 
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А CORCORAN WINDMILL 
A COUNTRY ESTATE 


solves the prob- 
lem of water sup- 
and adds 
the 


ply 
beauty to 
landscape. 
Least in original 7 
cost—practically / 
none for орега- ; 
tion and up-keep 7 
— quietly work- / 
ing nightand day 

it insures abun- 7 
dant supply for © 
household. gar- : 
den, lawn and 

stable or garage. 


Architects have specified ‘Corcoran Mills" for 


over fifty years. 
It contains the names of 2 


Send for our book—''A. 7. С.”-- today. 
Frominent estates whereon Corcoran Windmills have been installed: 


A. J. CORCORAN, INCORPORATED 
No 762 Jersey Avenue 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


ааа SL. 
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Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects 


The Field Museum in Chicago 


one of the monumental buildings in Chicago and the West, 
will depend for its extensive water supply system upon 


As is usual in important work Goulds Pumps were specified because each pump is guar- 
anteed satisfactorily to perform its service. Two Fig. 1696, 5x8, Form A Drive Pumps 


handle the problem in this case. Write for Service Bulletin. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Boston, 58 Pearl St.; Pittsburgh, 636 Н. W. Oliver Bldg.; New York, 16 Murray St.; Philadelphia, 111 N. 
3rd St.- Atlanta. 3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg.; Ch'cago, 12-14 South Clinton St.; Houston, 1001 Carter Bldg. 
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Provide 


In Hospital Buildings P5? 


Removal of Ashes Electrically 
With the G&G TELESCOPIC HOIST 


ка 


We have prepared several pam- 
phlets of interest to architects. 
Please write for the one which, 
interests you most: 


Schools and Auditoriums 
Apartment Houses and Hotels. 
Railroad Buildings. 

Handling Tires. 

What С & С Model Shall I Use? 
G & G Sidewalk Doors. 


G & G Automatic Sidewalk Door 
Opening and Closing Device: 


G&G Telescopic Hoists are 
in use in some of the most 
prominent hcspitals in the 
country including the famous 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 


Minn. 
There are five models (three elec- 
tric and two hand power) each 
designed for the expedient removal 
of ashes and waste either to side- 
walk or directly into ash truck. 
The model illustrated is electri- 
cally controlled — one тап per- 
forming the entire operation of | with Spring Guard Gate. 
raising and lowering cans. Less 
noise — no muss — no banging а a? 2522 G & G Standard Ash Cans. 
cans — no waste of time and work. Model Sorin Grea Tant part та telescope G & G Ash Can Trucks. 

пе 


below grade, and the G & С Sidewalk Doors 
flush with grade when Hoist is not in operation. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN oon West вковатау NOW York 


Established 1866 | AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Z 
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An Achievement ın 
ELEVATORS 


The Quality Product of a 


Responsible Organization 
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In the K&H Gearless Traction Elevator 


the well known principle of using a slow 
speed, especially constructed motor as the essential driving 
element has been improved by the addition of the K € H 


Magnetic Cushion. 


This device integral with the control ap- 


paratus now makes it possible to operate 
elevators with car speeds of 500 feet per minute and over 
with greater economy than has heretofore been possible. 


Not only do the elevators possess a greater 


degree of ease and comfort in their riding 
qualities, but as a result of this improvement they are 
able to operate more quickly between floors and thus 
improve the service value of the elevator equipment as 


a whole. 


Many experts who have seen the compara- 
tive results acclaim this latest К & Н 
feature as the most notable of recent elevator achievements. 


KAESTNER & НЕСНТ Co. 


ELECTRIC ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
CHICAGO 
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Tepeco China 


Whether Lavatory, Bathtub, 
Water Closet, Urinal or Drink- 
ing Fountain, you will now find 
the entire line made by The 
Trenton Potteries Co. covered 
by the one name -“ Tepeco." 


It will mean a great deal to the 
architect who specifies plumbing 
fixtures to find that label on the 
goods he specifies. 


First it means that the fixture is 
made entirely of clay, the glaze 
being fired on and into the body 
beneath. The resulting beauty, 
durability and sanitary qualities 
are not obtainable with any other 
material or process. 


Look for “Tepeco” on your 
plumbing fixtures. It is the trade 
mark of a most reliable potter. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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1,000,000 
“STAR” 


(Patented) 


Ventilators 


2 are furnishing pure air 
7 for buildings of all 
7 types throughout the 
2 United States. 


оза 


Z So perfect is their accom- 
2 plishment, so simpl: their 
^ construction, and so thor- 
2 ough their durabilicy, that 
2 the United States Govern- 
7 ment has standardized 
/ them, and adopted them on all cantonment structures, 
2 OUR CLAIM: Star Ventilators give more cubic feet of air exhaust 
/ capacity per dollar invested, under like conditions of service and equal 
7 construction strength, than any other make of ventilator. 
We also manufacture Evans “ALMETL” Fire Doors and Shutters 
Metal Tiles and Shingles (approved by the Government) 
and High-grade Roofing Tin 


7 Our catalog sent gratis on request. Write for it. 
, Important: MARK YOUR INQUIRY FOR DEPARTMENT 50 


MERCHANT 8 EVANS Со 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WHEELING 
= CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 1 
ATLANTA Ө 
CLEVELAND Y KANSAS CITY 
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Lock - J oint са Tile 


For HOSPITALS, BATHROOMS, KITCHENS, VESTIBULES, 
LAVATORIES, RESTAURANTS AND BARBER SHOPS 


LOCK-JOINT TUS T Г Р 


N 


sheets interlock 
without notice- 
able seams when 
applied. Cost less 
thin earthen tile | 
and appearance 
is identical. Its 
weight is con- 
siderably less 
than real tile, 
it can be ар- 
plied by any 
mechanic and 
will last. indefi- 
nitely. Fire and 
crack proof. Сап» $~ 


not work loose. 

Two side edges “te 
are provided 
with underfold a 
flanges and ор- | | 
posite side edges 
with — 'slip-in" 
flanges, whereby 
a seamless joint 
is effected. 

Pattern 3x3 or 

6x6 in. Plates 
2412) inches. 


NX 


MILWAUKEE 


CORRUGATING 
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id Homes, Without Sewers 


years every state in the Union will 

have passed laws compelling the 
abandonment of the old-fashioned 
type of outhouse, especially for school 
and church use. Several states have 
already passed such laws, and othe.s 
are framing similar legislation. 


| is predicted that within a few 


The logical and approved successor is 


the Ro-San Chemical Closet, which 
meets every requirement cf conven- 
ience, comfort, sanitation, ventila- 
tion and drainage. 


с АБК For Your Set of Architectural Blue Prints 


For your convenience and cuick refer- 


ence, we have provided a set of four = u | 
blue prints showirg four different types IS n | 
of installatiors applicable to any kind =— nl | 
of building. 
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We willjalso send you, on request, а 
complete} and concise circular covering 
every detail of construction and use. | 

4 е | 
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The Rowe Sanitary Manufacturing Со. 
13606 6th Street, Detroit, Mich. 


W Original from 
Digitized by Go. gle UNIVERSITY OF Ml 
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Weighs Only 110 Ibs. 


Here is an entirely new idea in 
stalls for public buildings, factories, 
clubs; in fact any room where space 
is at a premium. This stall has been 
well named, The Conservor, for it 
does conserve— material, labor, 
space and expense. 


And it is more than satisfactory in 
every way. Its sanitary features are 
perfect. Every surface is in full view 
— no hidden corners or crevices. 


The Conservor is made of genuine 
Monument-Quality Porcelain and 
requires no more space than a wall 
hung fixture. One man can handle 
it. Send for further information. 


| THE MONUMENT POTTERY COMPANY 
| М ak 75 of All- Clay Quality Ware Trenton, N. J. 
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“No Complaint” 
Stairway 


IN the fırst place, 
slate ıs the longest- 
wearing material for 
Stairways. It is used 
in such buildings as 
the New York Hip- 
podrome, tramped 
on by thousands 
afternoon and eve- 
ning. 


Then it is highly san- 
itary, being non-ab- 
sorbent and easily 
kept clean with warm 
water. 

Third, it minimizes 
accidents because it 
does not become 
slippery. 

Try it in your next job. 


More information gladly 
furnished on request. 


he Str села! Slate C Co. | 
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Architects are 
specifying 


Whale- Вопе-|е 


for it is— 
—sanitary | | 
—-оЁ handsome appearance ғ-ң 


—impervious; acid -proof 


— readily cleaned T ха ща 
—the only material that can | w М-- 
| wet 


be made aseptic with- 
out deteriorating 
—of life-long durability 
—equipped with concealed 
hinges, reducing possi- 
ble corrosion. 


Specification Data:—Water Closet 
Seats to be WHALE-BONE-ITE: Color | 
— (Ebony or Mahogany’, made by The | 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Supplied by all plumbing 


iobbersand closet manufacturers 


та Ж 
MADE BY | 
ICK-RALKE- We" 
REpRUNSWICCDALKE (QUENDER(S — Ox: zu 
4 + | 
Ts A nn —— = = те s | 


Whale-Bone-Ite Seats arz us: 


d in Columbia Hospital, Milwaukes, Wis., illustrated in this issue. Richard E. Schmidt. Garden & Martin, Architects 
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THE IDENTIFYING MARK 


€ From pre- 
historic times 
the "meritori- 
ous product 
has borne an identifying mark. 


« The ancient artisan in pottery 
gave his work an identifying 
mark. It was an indication of 
the pride he took іп his work. 


@ But more than that, it was the fo-e unn-r of the trade- 
mark as we know it. 


@ Later the painter, the printer and other artists and crafts- 
men followed suit, until today the trademark is considered a 
badg: of responsibility — a guarantee of quality. 


What the Name 


“NATIONAL” 


Means to You 


@ It is your assurance of a pipe of great strength and high ductility; 
of uniform quality; of full weight; and, most important of all, of 
proved durability. 


@ It is the identifying mark of a make of tubular material manufac- 
tured in a variety of sizes and types to fulfil or anticipate all wrought 
tubular requirements. Remember — 


There is a “NATIONAL” Pipe for Every Wrought Tubular Service 


Ask for “NATIONAL” Bulletin No. 25 — "NATIONAL" Pipe in Large Buildings 


“NATIONAL 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Sales Offices: Frick Building 
Га ie er DISTRICT SALES OFFICES st. Paul 
oston icago Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Salt Lake City Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis . 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES : U. 8. Steel Products Co. San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES: U. S. Steel Products Co. New York City 
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Factory Sanitation 


is a matter of vital importance. 


The Crane line of plumbing goods includes 
the most modern and efhcient fixtures for 
factory sanitation, and are installed in many 
of the largest industrial plants throughout 


the country. 


There is a Crane branch near you: 


Boston Washington Muskogee Detroit Minneapolis 
Springfield Syracuse Tulsa А Chicago Duluth 
Bridgeport Buffalo Oklahoma City Rockford Fargo 

New York Savannah Wichita Grand Rapids Watertown 
Brooklyn Atlanta St. Louis Davenport Aberdeen 
Philadelphia Knoxville Kansas City Des Moines Great Falls 
Newark Birmingham Terre Haute Omaha Spokane 
Camden Memphis Cincinnati Sioux City Seattle 
Baltimore Little Rock Indianapolis St. Paul Tacoma 


»—CRANE СО.-ғ» 
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Portland 
Pocatello 
Ogden 

Salt Lake City 
Sacramento 
Oakland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Original from 
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IRON PIPE 


installed in above building 
In 1858, provided constant sanitary 


. Service until 1918 subway 


Digitized by Сок gle 


construction demanded re- — | ІІ 
moval of the building. But a! 


the pipe is far from having out: 


` lived its usefulness. The photo 


of a section of the leader . 
line shows it is 60 years 
young and still capable 
Of giving for many years 
SANITARY and 
ECONOMICAL 


SERVICE 
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на “са pad 


Partial List of Contents 


138 photographic illustra- 
tions 


11 pages of details 


10 complete specifications 


Numerous tables 


Size of book, 8!ox ІІ 
inches, 64 pages 


Arched floors 
Ceilings 
Conduits 
Fences 
Finishes for stucco 


ИА 


for Those who Plan and Build. 


“ Magnificent ” — “ invaluable " 
— “most useful" — “ finest of 
trade literature '' —— are a few of the 
comments on the new Hy-Rib and 
Metal Lath Book just off the press. 

Ordinarily our printed literature 
is not featured in our advertise- 
ments, which we prefer to devote 
to the merits of our product and 
service. But this new book is so 
exceptional in every way that we 
would be neglecting a duty to our 


Practically everything on the 
application and use of Hy-Rib 
and Metal Lath products is 
included. | Hundreds of photo- 
graphic illustrations — page after 
page of large-scale details — com- 
plete specifications on many sub- 
jects — tables for designing — in 
short, just the book needed by 
the architect, engineer, contractor, 
plasterer or owner. A book of 


large size, 64 pages in all, con- 
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Floors friends if we did not bringit prom- venient to use and attractively 
Furring inently to their attention. printed and bound. 

Garages 

Overcoatin 5 2 

IE Р The new Hy- Rib Book will be sent free to re- 

Roofs sponsible persons, on return of attached coupon 


or request on letterhead. If you care to give us 
information about contemplated building, we 
would appreciate it, but at any rate write for book. 
Address Hy - Rib and Metal Lath Department. 


Safe loads on slabs 
Stucco residences 
Tanks 

Walls and sidings 


METAL LATH 


Because Metal Lasts " rr A 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


Send free copy of new Hy-Rib Book. I am 
interested in building a... 


Твозсом STE ELCOMPANY 


"YOUNGSTOWN-OHIO летене | 
Original from 
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BERGERS “Welad fúmbe | wi Ген | 


St. John’s Hospital, Salina, Kansas General City Hospital 
Architect, C. A. Smith, Salina, Kansas Kansas City, Missouri 


Se TIAL strength, light weight 
and unsurpassed fire resistance 
make Berger’s Metal Lumber the ideal 
material for Hospital construction. 


Metal Lumber joists and studs have 
been used in Hospitals as well as in 
Schools, Hotels, Apartments and many 
other types of buildings in all parts of 
United States and in foreign countries. 


See Sweet's, and ask nearest Berger 
Branch for our Technical Bulletin L-8 


Attix Hospital, Lewiston, Montana M Hospital, Canton, Ohi 
Architects, Wasmansdorff '& Eastman THE “Architect, w. P. Ginther = 


Berger Manufacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis 
San Francisco 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


- 516-524 West 25th Street 
a i Я і 1 
State Hospital, Marshall, Missouri New York City Cottage State. ны fot the Insane 
Architects, J. H. Felt & Co. U. S. A. Architect, G. Enright 


Crouse-Irving Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Architect, Earl Hallenbeck 


St. Vincent’s Hospital, Birmingham, Ala. 
„Architect, Harry Wheelock 


Construction View of State Hospital for the Insane, Toledo , Ohio 


ee ee re eo 
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How Back Plastering Can Be Satisfactorily Omitted 


housing projects and other con- 
struction wherein cost must be kept 
down, back plastering can be omitted 
wilkoul detracting from the strength of the 
structure, by using KNO-BURN Corrugated 
Metal Lath. The method of procedure is 
simple: 

The wood studs are erected just as if the 
usual wood exterior or sheathing and siding 
were to be used. A heavy waterproofed 
building paper is then fastened on the out- 
side of the studs to prevent the wet stucco 
from coming into contact with the wood 
and also to act as backing for the lath. 
Over this is applied KNO-BURN Corru- 
gated, a Se'f-Furring Expanded Metal Lath. 


HE stucco is then put on in three coats 

on the exterior of the lath only. The 
wet plaster forces itself through the corru- 
gated mesh, completely embedding it and 
forming an almost smooth surface on the 
back. The need for back plastering is thus 
eliminated. A definite saving of plastering 
materials results. 


Ano- Burn 


Corrugated 


METAL LATH 


NORTH WESTERN B 


EXPANDED METAL 


COMPANY 


934 Old Colony Building 


CHICAGO 


HE fibres of the tarred paper work 

themselves into the plastic body. The 
paper thus prevents the wood studs from 
absorbing moisture and is an added insu- 
lation against temperature changes. The 
metal lath is thoroughly protected, since 
there is no chance for moisture reaching 
the interior of the wall. The interior walls 
are then finished in the usual way. 

The durability, economy and ultimate 
satisfaction of this form of construction 
have been repeatedly demonstrated to the 
satis‘action of architects, owner, engineers 
and contractor. 


Write us for Recommended Specifications. 
Also for free KNO-BURN Catalog and Samples. 


NOTE THE % INCH 
CORRUGATIONS WHICH 
FUR THE LATH OUT 
FROM THE PAPER 


The above cut shows a section of the tarred paper backing cut away. Observe how perfectly the metal lath is embedded 


D 
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comes to 
Greenhouses 


come to 


Hitchings & Co. 


Boston 
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Determine the Effect 
4 of this Modern Buildin 


>. ST he Store Frons will 


~ 
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Store Front Construction 


will show up this building 
some twelve years ago, 
an architectural and sales- 


You can easily realize that the profitable installation of Kawneer Store Frontsi 
The more antiquated 


з not confined to new buildings. 
the structure, the more receptive the owner is to the 
Kawneer method. 


idea of modernizing i- by the 
ўз help you in every way possible to make the job satisfactory. 


Service has been a big reason for 
wneer progress. 
3 ‚Catalog K should be in every Architect’ 


s files. Write for it, 


,,KAWNEER MFG. COMPANY - 


Fron NILES, MICHIGAN 


КЕ IAS IE ДТ, 7 
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“Пе пероне "Rigid Metal Lath 
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U. S. Shipping Board 

Housing Project No. 11 
Dundalk, Maryland 

Consolidated Eng. Co. Conr. 
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NN 
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+ Herringbone 
VITITII Rigid Metal Lath 


housing projects of the U. S. 
Shipping Board at Dundalk and 
St. Helena, Md. 


The surest way to keep valuable work- 
ers contented is to house them com- 
fortably. 


Herringbone homes are not only com- 
fortable and sanitary, but economical 
to build and to own. 


Write for the new Herringbone book. 


Í == (GENERAL FIREPR00FING= Ф. 


METAL LATH- CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT Parii 
WATERPROOFINGS AND TECHNICAL PAINTS : 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA — UTICA — BUFFALO- 
KANSAS-CITY ~ OMAHA- DALLAS - MINNEAPOLIS — SAN FRANCISCO 


> z^ — ж " ДИР 
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Weather Strips are 
a Definite Part of the 
Heating System 


Without first sealing case- 
ment cracks, no heating 
engineer can install a satis- 
factory or economical plant. 


Weather strips, therefore, belong in 
the specifications of the heating 
engineer along with the boiler and 
the whole heating system. 


The entire responsibility of making 
your building habitable should be 
put where it belongs. 


MONARCH 
Metal Weather Strip 


is the choice of the expert heating 
engineers. The only weather strip 
that adequately fulfills its function 
under all the weathering conditions 
of outside openings. 


The organization back of the product 
gives guarantee of absolute satis- 
faction to the architect, client and 
heating engineer. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MANUFACTURING СО. BUILDING 
Hartrorp, Conn. REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 
Look up Monarch Weather Strips 
Ж іп your telephone directory and let 


2 our licensee tell you more about it. 

y If by any chance Monarch is not 

| listed in the book, write us апа 
the nearest licensee will call. 


i] INDUSTRY PROTECTED FROM 
__ FIRE AND BREAKACE BY 


# WIRE GLASS | 
1. WITH THE MAXIMUM OF E 


ILLUMINATION 9. | 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS CO. | | | Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 
| | FTH AVENUE WAS | 
/ 4 NEW YORK г, ow 4131 Forest Park Blvd., 5. Louis, U.S.A. 
4. DR ST. LOUIS ‚ 


CHICAGO VV 
- “Weather Sirips are 100% fuel conservation. 
U. S. Fuel Administration ы; 
Р. В. Noyes, Director of Conserrati n. 


August 23, 1918. 
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LIGHT WEIGHT CONSTRUCTION FOR LIGHT LOADS 


Does it not seem uneconomical to design a floor construction which weighs 
nearly as much as the load it supports? Yet this is what must be done with many 
types of fireproof construction to support loads such as occur in apartment houses, 
schools, hotels, office buildings, etc. A great part of the materials of construction 
is thus used to support itself. 

The light weight of Truscon Pressed Steel makes it ideal for light-occupancy 
buildings. The beams are light in weight and correspondingly easy to handle, 
while only a minimum of materials is required for the floor and ceiling. All mem- 
bers are shop fabricated, saving field labor. Merely set the beams in place, attach 
Hy-Rib Lath and apply plaster and concrete. No centering nor forms are required. 
[e Truscon Pressed Steel Construction is fireproof and permanent, and economical 
Um | in all respects. It is the ideal construction for apartment buildings, schools, stores, 
zu : hotels, ete. Endorsed by successful use in many important buildings. 


On request, we will gladly furnish complete information, catalog, etc. 


STRUCTURAL PRESSED STEEL DEPARTMENT 


TRUSCON STEEL COM PANY 


"YoOUNGSTOWN:'OHIO:'27:5:5: 55.5: 


Reinforcing Steel, Metal Lath, Steel Windows 
Steel Buildings, Pressed Steel, Cement Tile, etc. 


TRUSCON 
STEELCO 


TRUSCON . 
PRESSED STEEL 
JOISTS and STUDS 


Х 


Google 
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Unique Among Lathing Materials 


The advantages which Clinton Welded Sheathing offers 
in structural efficieney and economy are significantly 
attested by the extensively increasing use of this unique 
lathing material on interior plastering and stucco work. 


Composed of Electrically Welded Wire Fabric with a 
sheet of tough water-proofed tarred felt securely locked 
between the wires, this product is not only a supporting 
base, but a positive reinforcement for plaster. It insures 
strength and permanency. 


On large Government and other construction jobs, Clinton Welded 
Sheathing, itself a relatively low priced Jath, has proved to be a 
product the use of which effects considerable economy in plaster, 
time, and labor, as shown on the following page. 


CLINTON 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO, FACTORY—CLINTON MASS. - 
—wsw—n— I amma 1 


a 


| 
| 
| 
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Clinton Welded Sheathing sta- 
pled directly on studs. Homes 
built at Oakville, Conn., for the 


Effects A Threefold Economy 5201. 


Plaster— The tarred felt backing eliminates waste and а еще 
drippings — requires much less mortar for the serateh ^^ 
coat than 15 needed on any type of open mesh lath. 
Time—The use of Clinton Welded Sheathing makes 
possible the erection of wood-frame and cement-plaster 
buildings, permanent in character, in the time usually 
required for the building of temporary wooden structures. 
Labor—The ease with which plaster can be applied 
smoothly, evenly, firmly, against the tarred felt backing, 
effects a marked saving in labor as compared with the 

open mesh types of lath. 


Clinton Welded Sheathing is also suitable for light reinforcement of 
concrete floors and roofs. Fully explanatory booklet оп request. 


Melded Sheathing 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON, NEW YORK,CHICAGO,SAN FRANCISCO(L.A.NORRI 
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Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Architects, Des Moines 


4 SALES OFFICES 
Chicago — 1011 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Boston — 43 Tremont St. 

New Orleans — 904 Hennen Bldg. 


New York — 220 Fifth Ave. 

St. Louis — 609 Century Bldg. 

San Francisco — 341 Montgomery St. 
Memphis — 440 North Main St. 
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for every type of building is to specify: 


ROYA Double 


Cone 


SSSA 


RN 


2 the Inverted Cone, features that assure maximum / 
2 exhausting capacity. 


Ventilators | 


Observe the scientific design; the Tapered Frustrums, : 


Glazed by Standard Glass & Paint Company 


Crystal sheet glass is used in a number of prominent buildings. н 
If you want samples, prices ог any information setting forth the advantages of this product, write 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS СО., General Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The surest way of providing adequate ventilation . 


SWS 


“ROYALS” pull foul air up / 


Й and out. They can be depended upon to ventilate ^ 


2 perfectly under all conditions. 


/ іа ‚design, they add to the appearance of every 
2 building. | 
1 Strong, rigid construction, weatherproof. 
Round or rectangular, Metal or Glass Top. 
If you do not have our catalog, wri'e today, 


Royal Ventilator Co., 


ақа DSA WRAY 1 
АА 
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x ly A constant supply of - 
; fresh air is delivered. No cost for up-keep. Graceful Z 


415 Locust Street ; 
Philadelphia, Ра. 


Hotel Fort Des Moines 
Des Moines, Iowa 


353 


УММА 


ORI 


Our 3-16 inch 
Crystal 
Sheet Glass 


Used in This Building 
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SS 
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It is lower priced than polished plate 


. and is just as practical 


қы ыы ы 5555553 


This Trade-Mark is 
pasted on every light 


/ C \ 
| LAZING | 
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Atlanta — 1408 Candler Bldg. к 

Havana, Cuba — Арагілфо Хо. 930. N 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico — Edificio Com- 
ercial, 5 A Tacuba 76. 
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of the Gorton Self-Feeding / 
Boiler is demonstrated by / 
the fact that many of th 
boilers installed over 2 
years ago are still in use 


giving entire satisfaction. 


жазы 555 


Efficiency 
ІСІ Z 
The Gorton Self-Feeding / 
Boilers are built on the - 
lines of Power Boilers, using :; 
the same material, thus se- 2 
curing the greatest Strength, ; 
Durability. and highest 2 
Efficiency. 7 


The Gorton Self-Feeding Boiler gives a steady heat with Й 
attention only morning and night; Из construction insures 4 
complete combustion of the gases and prevents the waste Й 
of coal. г 


Z See pages 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, and 13 of Catalog No. 88. 
; OUR NEW NO. 88 CATALOG IS READY — WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 
3 96 Liberty Street, New York x 


2 
АП Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers built to the 
“A.S.M.E. Standard ” М 
S 
AL rr >> 
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LARAGE 


— k. KALAMAZOO 


Heating and Ventilating 
Equipment 


ча 


Clarage Multiblade Fan. Double Width, 
Е Е Doti SENE u You, Mr. Architect, are the man who specifies the heating and 
> ventilating equipment for most industrial plants and public 
buildings. 


You specify the blower system because you know that this 
system will give proper results. The blower system works the 
year around, warmed air in winter, cooled air in summer. Such 
a system is an assurance that every nook and corner in the 
structure is supplied with fresh, pure air at just the right 
temperature, 


Clarage Heating and Ventilating Equipment is High Standard 
Apparatus in every respect. The Clarage Multiblade Fans 
which are used are designed to deliver the specified quantity 
of air at a lower speed with less power. Clarage Engines, low 


wt pressure type, are operated by the steam used for heating the 
39 air, thus eliminating any power cost for driving the fan. 
ЕР Why not allow our engineers to explain to you how it is to 


your advantage to use Clarage Apparatus? 


Write for complete information today 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


h. => 
Clarage Multiblade Fan, direct connected to 
Clarage Type “V” Engine 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Specified 


are the 


“ties that bind” 
Client to Architect 


W 


Precaution Sustains Character 


Capitol Boilers cannot leave the plants until they have met every 
rigid requirement of manufacturing processes; so essential to the 
production of high grade heating boilers. 


Each section is thoroughly examined and tested by trained inspectors, 
acting independently of the manufacturing department. The boiler 
is erected just as it will be on the job and again thoroughly tested. 


By the foregoing precautions, Capitol Boilers sustain their char- 


acter and secure the good will and consideration of Architects 
and Heating Engineers. 


“It's the TEST that tells” 


UNITED ¡STATES Даргаток (ORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ALUMINUM MESS KITS нанава x. : n m я 
— ALUMINUM FIELD KITCHEN | 


HOUSANDS of tons of aluminum were 
used in making giant “WEAR-EVER” 
steam jacketed kettles, coffee urns and 
other utensils for battleships, destroyers, 
transports, cantonments, field kitchens, and 


hospitals. 


During the war some styles and sizes of 


“Wear-Ever” 


hotel and institution utensils were temporarily 
unobtainable for other than government use. It 
now is possible, however, to resume manufacturing 
a complete line of “Wear-Ever” in quantities 
sufhcient to meet the ever-growing national demand 
for these sturdy, durable and beautiful utensils. 


Write Today for Catalog and Price List 


j ; The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
э „<< 
ALUMINUM WATER BOTTLE Distributing Warehouses: 
New Kensington, Pa. East St. Louis, Ill. Portland, Ore. 
Branch Sales Offices: 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City 
Philadelphia New York Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Portland San Francisco 


"Wear-Exer""— Utensils are made in Canada by 
Northern Aluminum Со., Limiled, Toronto, Onl. 


WEAR-EVER 
+ 
> 
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EA 


TRADE MARK 
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For Any Kind of a Job 


When specifying steam heating equipment you 
` will find it convenient to remember that Dunham 
Specialties are available for any kind of a job. So 

are the services of our Engineering Department. 

If Sweet's Index, pages 916-921, does not answer 

fully all of your questions, please address them 

direct to us for a prompt reply. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Factories: MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Branches in 36 cities in 
` TORONTO, CANADA 


United States and Canada 


Google 
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CHICAGO LYING-IN HOSPITAL 
Richard E. Schmidt. Garden & Martin, Architects 


FOR HOSPITAL VENTILATION 


OSPITAL patronage is based on reputation. А reputation 
| | for good service and attention to small details means many 


patients and a profitable paying hospital. 

The right kind of ventilating equipment is a big point in 
hospitals. It means improved service for the patients and 
better conditions for the workers. 

“Sirocco” ventilating equipment insures fresh, pure air — 
a vital, primary essential —in winter warmed to the proper 
temperature, in summer cooled to the right degree for comfort. 
. The Chicago Lying-In Hospital is a typical high-grade 
institution “ Sirocco” equipped. 

Our Sales Engineers located in all large cities stand ready 
to co-operate with you on any propos tion in which “ Sirocco 
equipment is considered. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 
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OU'LL agree, there have been end- 
less catalogs and books written on 

heating. 
Many of them highly informative. 
Most of them so dry it makes you sneeze 
to turn the pages. 
Strange, 100, when you come to think of 
it; for surely any writer ought to find no 
difficulty in warming up to such a subject. 


Take boilers, for instance; it’s not just a- 
happen-so, that some are made the way they 
aremade; but it is very wearisome, all that 
lingo about “direct surfaces," “combus- 
tion chamber thermats,” and the like. 


One day, one of us heard a plain, little old 
country hardware dealer explain in a clear, 


Canadian Office—Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
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Draftsmen — 


This Book Interests You 


right to the point way— why some systems 
of heating are better, and some worse 
than others. 
Withastring,hecharteddirectfiresurfaces, 
in a way that was so real, you believed it. 
He ended, with taking a tea kettle off the 
shelf, and explaining how “the Burnham 
Boiler is simply a kettle with long pants 
on”; by which, it turned out he meant, 
“а tea kettle grown up.” 


So right then and there, it struck me that 
here was a man with the Happy Solution 
for the dryness of the heating subject. 

So І took what he had to say, and put it 
with other plain clothes facts, gathered 
them under one roof, and called it the 


Happy Solution. Send for it. 


Jord & Durnham €. 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Paint that Helps 
the Patient 


The ideal paint for hospital walls is Dutch Boy 
White-Lead, mixed with Dutch Boy Flatting Oil. 


No Gloss or Glare. 
The Flatting Oil produces a dull finish, from 
which the light is so softly reflected that the eyes 
of the patient are rested and soothed. 


Any Color. Washable. 
The painter makes any tint desired. A Dutch 
Boy White-Lead surface can be washed as often 
as necessary without streaking or spotting. 


Dutch Boy lead-and-oil paint is cheaper today, 
per gallon, than any other paint a good architect 
would think of specifying. But whether you com- 
pare it with paints that cost more per gallon, or 
with radically inferior paints which cost less per 
gallon, Dutch Boy stands for real economy, be- 
cause it costs least per square yard, spreads so 
easily that labor is saved, and excels in durability. 


^w 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Company National Lead & Oil Company 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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WEATHERWAX 


BRICK AND CONCRETE PAINT 


Solves problem of preservation of brick, 
cement and concrete buildings. Makes 
them last. - Prevents crumbling, crack- 
ing and freezing. Penetrates and makes 
waterproof. Can’t evaporate or peel. 
Covers stains permanently. Can be 
applied in any temperature with brush 
or sprayer. 


Sample Can on Request — Standard 
-Brick Red, Dark Brick Red, Standard 
Brick Brown, Black and Uncolored. 


Send for color chart 


THE REILLY COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Plants: Indianapolis Minneapolis 


Mobile Seattle Norfolk 


Leo CPE -. 
Residence of W. R. Skillman, Old 
Dwight James Baum, New York, N. Y., Architect for Alterations 
Oldjstone work and new siding finished with Cabot's Old Virginia White 
("A real transformation") 


Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White 


On Stonework 


The above example of Old Virginia White 
on ur illustrates its versatility 
Whether used on shingles, siding, boards, brick it gi 
ке, brilliant “whitewash white" effect that is Шалы, IE 9М 
yet zur ge much cheaper and ages more gracefully. 
Send ат, hingle and Catalog showi: г 
x with Old Virginia Wikio her facte Дания 
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After many centuries of dignified and unchallenged 
supremacy, OAK, “Тһе Pride of the Permanent 
Home,’’ remains today the world's premier hard- 
wood. (And everybody knows it.) OAK is the 
first hardwood you naturally think of, and the last 
for which you will ever relinquish your inherited 
preference. It is “а natural heirloom wood.” 


GOOD OAK FURNITURE 


justifies a keen search, critical insistence and a 
special order if need be. Why accept alternatives? 
THE AMERICAN OAK MFRS. ASSN. 


know the whys and hows of Oak. ^ Ask 
them any sort of questions. Please address 


Room 1402, 14 Main Street. Memphis, Tenn. 


С THE STATELY COMPAMON Ox GSS 
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RED GUM 


“AMERICA’S 
FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


RED GUM IS STEADILY INCREAS- 
ING ITS LEAD;AS THE FAVORITE 
TRIM IN HOUSES OF MODERATE 
AND SMALL‘ COST, WHOSE OWN- 
ERSISEEK' DISTINCTION AS WELL 
AS INTELLIGENT ECONOMY 
AND PROVED DURABILITY. 


RED GUM 


“AMERICA’S! FINESTICABINET WOOD" 
Also write us freely. Let us help. 

Ask_us for complimeniary samples und literature. 
ADDRESS: RED GUM DIVISION 
AMERICAN HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1304 Bank of Commerce Building 
Memphis Tennessee 
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This is The Mark оп Quality Lumber 


mE Y 
| Ionc-Benr | 
4 
t ee 
} == 
х 
з Ж e o ta 
4 Wet NAT gave to Southern Pine its wonderful 

\ 4 " Strength and Durability, but it is the work 
\ of the manufacturer to give to lumber Quality and 
i М Uniformity. This can Бе accomplished only by 


improved milling methods and careful grading. The 
ў Ç. product of The Long-Bell Lumber Company has 
e: forty-four years of lumber experience behind it. For 
a quarter of a century its mills have striven for a goal, 
and that goal was a lumber so nearly perfect that it 
would be worthy of the maker's name. The goal 
has been reached. Every piece of the 550 million feet 
annual output now bears the trade-marked name— 
Ionc-BeiL. It is the company's mark of Accom- 


plishment. It is the consumer's mark of Assurance 


Ask your dealer for Ions#Beu Brand 
The Ionc-Bern Lumber Company 
R A. LONG BLDG KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Manufacturer of Southern Pine, Hardwood, Oak Flooring; California White 


Pine, California White Pine Sash and Doors, Screen Doors, 3-ply Veneers, 
Box Shooks; Creosoted Lumber, Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Wood Blocks. 


— _ 
A Primitive SavMill 


Makiné Lumber па 
IoneBeru. Mill 
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Cypress Lasts 


FOR GENERAL OUTDOOR USE, for all 
structural parts of residences and outbuildings whose 
owners appreciate minimum repair bills, use ‘‘Tide- 
water’’ Cypress. It has very high resistance to rot. 


FORUSES WHICH ESPECIALLY INVITE 
1| DECAY, itis worth while to insist upon ALL- 
HEART “Tidewater? Cypress. It has SUPER- 
LATIVE RESISTANCE TO ROT. 


FOR IDENTIFICATION OF “TIDE- 
WATER" CYPRESS the Arrow trade-mark 
(above) is stamped in the endof every piece or on every 
bundle. Only members of the undersigned Associa- 
tion may use this brand and none but responsible 
manufacturers of ““Tidewater’’ Cypress may be or 
become members. “Signed lumber is Safe lumber.” 


Communicate with our ‘ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT," Our entire 


resources are at your service with Reliable Data. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


1834 Hibernia Bank 1234 Heard Nat'l Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La. Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER 
DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 


War has taught deeper appreciation of 

the home, its peace, security, content- 

ment —has taught, too, the thrift which 

makes more owned homes possible, anc which 

should enter every detail of home building or 
rebuilding. 

“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for roofs and 
side walls are thrift shingles — chiefly because of 
their famed long-time endurance in color and 
protection—because they are ready to lay with- 
out waste of shingles or of labor—because they 
will not fade, rot, rust ог curl. 
that are delightful beyond de- 
scription — send, today, for Color Samples and 


"Portfolio of Fifty Beautiful Homes by 
маса ава Architects. (Details and apecificalions 


of Thatched Roofs on special request.) 
CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1025 Oliver St., No. TONAWANDA, N. Y. E 


See the effects 


{ Byron Mitchell, Keown Sto. 
Home o ar Pittsburgh, Pa. E 
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Sanitary 
For hospitals and public 
buildings where sanitary 
conditions are an import- 
ant factor we suggest 
the use of 


Devoe Holland Enamel 


This enamel gives to any 
surface а porcelain-like 
| finish that can be 
washed repeatedly. 
It goes on white 
and stays white. 


DEVOE 


The old:st paint manufacturing 
concern in the United S:ates 
Founded in 1754 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, Inc. 


New York — Снісасо 


КЎ 


Our products have been specified by architects 
continuously for ninety-two years. What en- 
dorsement could be greater? 


Superior Floor Finishes 


The market affords no more perfect floor finishes than 
those mad: for the architect’s specifications 
by Edward Smi.h Company 


та І-Х-І, Floor Finish маз 


Accentuates beauty of natural grain, long in wear—a long 
used, perfect product. 


те Floor Sheen ма 
Practically proof against heel marks and water spots. Con- 
tains no wax. Dries with a satin-like finish. Strongly ser- 
viceable and singularly beautiful. 


Edward Smith & Company’s Varnishes, Floor Finishes 
and Enamels commend themselres—each the 
best for its specific purpose 


Have you our Booklets? Send for finished panels 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


West Avenue, 6th and 7th Streets, Long Island City 
P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York City 
Western Branch, 3532-34 South Morgan Street, Chicago 
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DEPENUABLE WALL BOARD 
LOCKPORT, НЕМ Yorn 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
262 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 


We send you a piece of cement flooring to 
which Lapidolith was applied in 1913. This piece 
has had trucks weighing a ton pass over it 25 to 
40 times per day. The sample shows that 
Lapidolith has penetrated at least 15 inch and 
decidedly hardened the outer surface to a flint- 
like condition. 


We will apply it on Ше floors of our 
new addition. 


Cordially, 
THE UPSON COMPANY 
Charles A. Upson 


So few satisfied customers take the trouble to express 
their satisfaction that it is particularly gratifying to 
receive such a letter from a firm of the importance 
of The Upson Company. 


IDO|ITH 


TRADE MARK 


will make your clients’ concrete floors dustproof and wearproof. 


Specify Lapidolith, the liquid chemical concrete hardener, for your clients' old or 
new concrete floors. Thirty million square feet were lapidolized last year. 


Re-topping and repairs are expensive. 


Concrete dust is dangerous to merchandise, machinery and men. Just flush on 
Lapidolith, the liquid chemical, and you prevent expense, dusting and disintegration. 


Send for specification booklet, microphotographs and free sample. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York 


Digitized by Со gle | Original fom 
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Announcement :— 


THE DIFFUSELITE DEPT. 


or 
THE J.G. WILSON CORPORATION 


DAYLIGHTING ~ ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


пе J. С. Wilson Corporation through its Diffuse- 
lite Department contracts for a complete installa- 
tion of devices which assures proper and efficient 
natural and artificial light in buildings. This includes 
lighting fixtures, light reflecting.and ventilating win- 
dow attachments, window glazing and the correct 
treatment of wall and ceiling surfaces. 


It advises as to the preparation of plans or prepares 
a complete layout with estimates of costs. 


It solves perplexing problems and corrects defective 
conditions. 


The Diffuselite Department does not manufacture 
lighting devices. Zt sells light. It produces conditions 
which the most recent investigations of illuminating 
engineers have proven correct. 


BASSETT JONES, Memb. I. E. S., Memb. A. I. E. E. 


Consulting Illuminating Engineer 
WOODRUFF SUTTON, Memb. I. E. S. 


Director Diffuselite Department 


Address all communications to 


THE J.GWILSON CORPORATION 
THE DIFFUSELITE DEPT. 


В WEST 4Отн STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Morgan Flush, Sanitary Doors 


Veneers and Finishes 


ORGAN Flush, Sanitary Doors Extensive patterns in inlays and 
are veneered with a wide vari- crest further widen the effects at his 
ety of hardwoods—Mahoganies, command. 
Oaks, Gums, Birches, Cypress, etc. The method of application of the 


With the various finishes to which veneers in Morgan Flush, Sanitary 
these woods are susceptible, the Doors insures permanency. And as 
architect has at his command a full a special precaution, Morgan Veneers 


range of finishes to meet any and all are extra-thick. For exterior doors 
conditions he may meet in practice. the veneers аге 4” thick instead of 
/ the customary 1⁄2; and for interior 


doors, 1$" instead of 15”. 


Here you have the reasons why 
Morgan Flush Doors do not peel or 
blister. 


Morgan Flush Sanitary Doors are 
carried in stock in a variety of styles 
and finishes. Special designs and 
sizes built to order promptly, in 
strict accord with specifications. 


EAN 
ШШШ OCA 


Morgan Flush Door Construction 
A.—Surface Veneer. B.—Cross Binding. C.—Core. D.—Stile. 
E.—Strip to match vencer, 


lƏIIIIIIIIIIIIIIILIIIIIZÇIIIOIIIIIIIIIIIYXƏIII 


“Morgan Flush Doors” booklet 
showing styles, sizes, inlays, finishes, 
etc., sent on request. 


ЕШІШІШІ 


Every Morgan Door, which with 


One of the many Designs in proper care fails to give satisfac- 
Morgan Flush Doors tion, will be replaced free of charge. 


MIU 


Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. 66, Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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